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INTRODUCTION 

Just enough history to give 
the essential background 

AT the end of August of that depressing year 1917 an English 
schoolboy, not yet fifteen, stood in the corridor of the express 
from Le Havre to Paris. Officers in romantically unusual uniforms 
French, Belgian, Serbian, Russian even he had noticed and 
forgotten; the searing whistle of the engine, the pounding wheels, 
the jolting which made him clutch at the handrail, were thrust into 
the subconscious; his attention was held by a sky shining with 
all the splendour of late summer evening, and the reflection of the 
tall red cliffs in the gilded waters of the Seine. The sun sank. In the 
last flat rays of sunlight above the greying shadows of the river 
valley the fields of uncut corn, reaching over the rounded hills, 
became incandescent; the broken walls of Chateau-Gaillard, 
silhouetted in unexpected grace against the cloudless sky, were 
aflame. For a while the boy rode into the glory of a departed 
sunset. 

Grown up, he was to see in peace and war much of this land whose 
beauty will "forever keep a bower quiet for us." In other parts of 
Europe he saw scenery of incomparably greater grandeur, vistas 
more dramatic, colours more vivid by far, yet through all the years 
that first impression remained unimpaired and he continued to 
find in Normandy a tranquillity that shells could not shatter nor 
bombs destroy. 

* * * 

Normandy must be seen slowly; there is some noble building, 
some delightful view, some unexpected oddity round every corner. 
I love train travel in France; climbing up the steep steps of the 
carriages from the low platforms, like scaling the companion ladder 
of an ocean-going liner, still gives me a pleasurable thrill; no 
journey that begins thus, I feel, can ever be a dull one. Also I love 
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the meals on French trains, their length and their variety, and the 
dexterity of the stewards. With none of the advantages which 
smoother running gives their British counterparts, the French 
dining-car men manage to make their offering of a meal incom- 
parably more civilised. Nevertheless, I do not take a train in 
Normandy if I can help it; the loss is too great even for what is 
gained. My advice to the young and energetic is to take a bicycle; 
to the not so young or less energetic, see what you can on foot and 
take a local bus whenever you get tired; to the least adventurous, 
take your car by all means, but make up your mind never to follow 
a main road if a secondary one will do. 

Cyclists can take a bus too. That is one of the delights of France. 
On to the top of bus or coach go the perambulators, cycles, bed- 
steads, tents, parcels of unbelievable size and shape. Into the bus 
go housewives, fanners, shopkeepers, odd foreigners, everybody in 
fact who is not in a hurry. When the bus is so tightly packed that 
not even with a crowbar could another be wedged in (and certainly 
none can fall out), it will, probably rather behind schedule, go on 
its way. Conversation becomes general, and noisy; noisy it has to 
be, for the driver clamps a large and muscular hand hard on the 
horn button and keeps it there. If he admits the possibility of there 
being a speed intermediate between "flat out" and "dead stop" 
you can take it he is still a learner and a little lacking in confidence. 
In absolute contradiction to all the laws of probability, the bus will 
not kill any pedestrians, collide with any other vehicle, knock down 
any walls or fail to reach its destination. Why this should be is one 
of those French mysteries to which I have never found an ex- 
planation. 

The atmosphere inside the bus is friendly, warm and occasionally 
pungent in this land of cheeses. The obvious foreigner will find 
much amiable curiosity as to his movements, and will be given a 
great deal of contradictory advice as to what he should see and how 
he should get there. If he is an Anglo-Saxon, he will inevitably hear 
some hair-raising accounts of what his neighbour did in the French 
Underground Movement during the war, many of which are perfectly 
true. If he does no more than listen ta the discussions, arguments 
and grumbles going on around hin^ he will learn more of life in the 
French countryside during one single journey than he would in a 
week or even a month of motoring. 
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Normandy has a rich assortment of country inns, where the food 
is usually superior to the plumbing. As it is a province of rivers and 
streams, little hotels patronised by fishermen abound. I have always 
believed that French fishermen are more interested in the food 
they eat than in the fish they catch; therefore to watch where the 
fishermen go to eat is an excellent way of ensuring a good meal at 
a reasonable cost. The little restaurant may be rough, and the 
tablecloth a paper one, but the food has to be of a high standard 
to satisfy the critical fisherman. Beware of the inn which calls 
itself an "hostellerie," for in some you may pay very dear for the 
privilege of the French equivalent of "Queen Elizabeth slept here.'* 
Find out the price beforehand; you will get your money's worth, 
but some of the Norman "hostelleries" are expensive restaurants of 
considerable reputation amongst gourmets. 

In the big towns and fashionable resorts, hotels and restaurants 
are just the same as anywhere else. If you like obsequious head 
waiters, all the trappings of luxury, and bills to match, Normandy 
can give you your heart's desire; but if you really want to know 
something of the country, people and history, then you must take 
to the by-ways, lodge in villages, and eat democratically. 

It is quite impossible to separate the Norman landscape from 
Norman history, which did not begin to be recorded in writing 
until the arrival of the Romans under Julius Caesar. The Romans 
settled down in somewhat uneasy conquest, for the country was much 
more afforestated then than now, and the Gauls were not above 
making booby traps for them in the woods. So it came about that 
the Romans brought to Normandy little of the civilisation to which 
Provence still bears such striking witness. You can, if you search 
for them, still find Roman remains (baths at Lillebonneand Valognes, 
aqueducts, milestones and fortifications at Ste.-Mre-Eglise, 
Ryes, Le Merlevrault, etc.), but they are few and not particularly 
interesting. 

The first fusion of the two alien races came about, as doubtless 
Mr. Toynbee would be pleased to tell you, through external pres- 
sures. In the face of repeated incursions by Saxons, Gaul and Roman 
got together in mutual defence, not too successfully. 

Christianity reached Normandy towards the end of the second 
century; the first Bishop of Rouen was consecrated in the year 260. 
There followed a long and confused struggle. The Christian Church, 
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mainly upheld by the Franks, had to fight a double enemy, the 
paganism of the Gauls and that of the Saxons, now settling in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Somewhere about the year 820 the Vikings began their river 
expeditions on a considerable scale, robbing, pillaging, burning, 
killing, until the population learned to fly at their approach. Some 
of the leaders were outlaws, Jarls expelled through the jealousy of 
kings, or defeated rivals of more successful leaders; others were just 
adventurous spirits driven on by the mere joy of sea-mastery and 
battle. To whichever group they belonged, at first they were no more 
than destructive marauders. 

A great new wave of Viking invasions commenced in 875. Ten 
years later Paris was first invested by the river pirates. This time 
there was a difference; the men of the North came to stay, and 
incidentally to give their name to Normandy/ The attractions of 
this fertile land overcame their nostalgia for their own severer 
homeland. Rouen became the Norman capital. 

In a sense our modern era began in the year 911, when at St- 
Clair-sur-Epte the Norman Rolf (or Rollo) became the legal holder 
of Normandy as vassal of the Prankish king. Rolf, after baptism 
into the Christian Church, entered history as the first Duke of Norm- 
andy. At this time the Dukedom effectively covered only the valley 
of the Seine from the coast to Mantes, but was quickly extended 
westwards to Bayeux and beyond. The new Dukes would brook no 
rivals; the last invasion of their compatriots took place in 949 and 
the newcomers were absorbed by the now permanent settlers. 

In four generations the uncouth barbarians of the North had 
become the defenders of Christianity and European civilisation 
which, by the sixth generation, they were to cany to England from 
whence, through the centuries, it would spread to that New World 
which their own ancestors had discovered and called "Vinland." 
The Dukes succeeded in direct line; Rollo, William, Richard the 
Fearless, Richard the Good, Richard HI who died childless. . 

The next Duke, his younger brother, was one of the great char- 
acters of his time. By his friends he was known as Robert the 
Magnificent, by his enemies as Robert the Devil,, which seems a 
very fair summing up of his personality; a broad-shouldered wairior 
was he, whose laughter would nigh split a rafter and whose black 
tempers were like enough to prove fatal for the unhappy wight on 
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whom his anger fell, a man of gross appetite for women and for 
food, and a devout Christian in his moments of repentance. His 
son, recognised as heir, was born out of wedlock and doubtless 
rejoiced not at all at being known as William the Bastard and felt 
none too secure in his rights of succession when the Magnificent 
Devil died in 1035 on his return from a crusade. 

In its due place the story of William's claim to English Harold's 
throne, as illustrated in that noble piece of pro-Norman propaganda, 
the Bayeux tapestry, will be told. The student of human nature 
may prefer to believe that William the Bastard not only had a few 
inhibitions to lift in becoming William the Conqueror, but felt, 
wise ruler that he was, that as King of England he greatly strength- 
ened his position as Duke of Normandy, and was willing enough 
to accept any excuse for his invasion. 

Thanks largely to the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century romantics 
a lot of nonsense is believed about Saxon England, which was in 
fact barely more civilised than the depths of the Teutonic forests 
from whence these particular usurpers came. Our own language is 
proof enough of that; the Teutons gave us most of the unlovely 
words, the words of low ideal; "lubber," "dwarf," "oaf," "hag," 
and a hundred others; the Normans, "palace," "dome," "royalty," 
and countless more showing a high degree of civilised thought. The 
poor Saxon's own words for himself tell their own tale, "boor" and 
"churl." In fact, every politeness our language holds was a gift from 
our Norman forebears. 

The Normans brought to England architecture and the graphic 
arts, and a great deal of administrative wisdom. They absorbed the 
best of Saxon law and superimposed on it their own. Thfey brought 
courtesy and chivalry; alas, they brought also that which G. K. 
Chesterton once described as being, with gunpowder, the worst 
invention of the middle ages, romantic love. 

To return to Normandy itself, the ducal family was soon to divide 
and lay the foundation of the endless wars between England and 
France, of which Normandy was the inevitable battlefield. Thus it 
came about that a very high proportion of the villages cowered in 
the shadow of a fort. All, however, had their Church, for the once 
pagan Normans were now in the very forefront of the forces of the 
Church Militant. This did not prevent them from being pretty 
considerable sinners at one time and another, and the number of 
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monasteries and abbeys whose ruins grace the land to-day bear 
witness to the periodical qualms of conscience of Norman Duke 
and Norman-English King. 

The generations-long battle for the possession of Normandy 
between the English and the continental claimants came to an end 
with the long series of defeats which followed the burning of Joan 
of Arc at Rouen. Then the people settled down to peace and prosper- 
ity and overseas expansion. They sailed to the Canaries and Africa, 
made Canada a French colony, and gave the future United States 
the first trappers and explorers. Their legalised pirates, the corsairs 
or privateers, attacked the English merchant fleets and at times 
stung the English lion into tail-lashing fury. 

For long the trade and industry of Normandy grew apace, but 
the early promise was never quite fulfilled. The solid, dour, hard- 
working Protestants who held in their hands so much of the tech- 
nical skill of the country were driven from France to enrich other 
countries, and Normandy fell back on its one unfailing source of 
wealth, the land. Thereafter it played but little part in the turbulent 
history of France until one day in early June, 1944. But that story 
will also be told in its proper place. 

The present-day Norman is not best to be studied in the towns, 
which hold much the same mixture of men and women from all 
parts as does Paris itself, but you do not have to move many miles 
into the countryside to meet the unmistakable descendants of the 
Vikings, a bit sobered and thinned down by time, but quite re- 
cognisably different from the inhabitants of any other part of 
France; big-boned, long-headed, often with very bright blue eyes. 
Their feet are very firmly embedded in their native soil; even for 
an agricultural people they are slow to admit change. They are 
hard-headed (and their un-friends will add, with a show of truth, 
pig-headed), shrewd bargainers but sticking honestly by their 
bargain. They are savers, not spenders, and therefore highly 
unpopular with high-speed salesmen, commercial and political. 
They are hard-headed in another way, as were their ancestors; it is 
a very risky business to engage in a drinking match with a Norman. 
Enough of history until we meet it in the stones of Norman towns; 
it is time for the journey to begin; figuratively speaking, the gang- 
plank is up, the ropes cast-off and the siren blowing. Let's go. 
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PART ONE 

Chartres, Maintenon, Nogent-le-Roi, Anet, Ivry-fa-Bataille, 
Pacy-sur-Ewe, Cockerel, St.-llliers-la-Vitte, Rosny, Mantes- 
la-Jolie, Moisson, La Roche-Guyon, Bonnieres, Vernon, 
Chdteau-Gaillard, Le Petit-Andely and Le Grand-Andefy, 
Poses, Cote-des-Deux-Amants, Louviers, Pont-de-fArche, 
Bon-Port, Elbeuf, Orival, St.-Etiewie-de-Rouvray, Rouen, 
Ry, Moulineaux, Duclair, Jumteges, Caudebecquet, St.- 
Wandrille, Caudebec, Lillebonne, Tancarville, Le Havre, 
Ste.-Adresse, Bruneval, Etretat, Fecamp, St.-VaKry, Veules- 
les-Roses, Varengevilte-sur-Mer, Pourville 



FOR some, the approach to Normandy must of necessity be 
through Paris, and though much is lost through not first meeting 
Normandy by the seaside it can be made good by departing for a 
few miles from the most direct roads and filling eyes and soul with 
the beauty of Chartres. 

Chartres is not in Normandy; it belongs to no province, standing 
alone in unparalleled majesty amidst the cornfields of the rich 
alluvial plain known as La Beauce. The great Gothic cathedral 
dominates the little town, itself far too inconsiderable ever to have 
justified the heroic size of this great place of worship. Small as it is, 
the township has never been more considerable than it is now; it 
is easy to imagine its supporting the three parochial churches, but 
not the cathedral. One must clearly look elsewhere for the reason 
for the great masterpiece; yet you may stand in the High Town and 
look over the plain in every direction; as far as the eye can see, 
there is nothing larger than a modest village to be seen. How did 
this bucolic land, with no urban population, no wealth to be de- 
rived from industry or trade, come to erect and to possess this 
marvel of the Christian faith? Chartres enters upon the scene with 
an air of mystery. 
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The first thought, naturally enough, of most visitors is to see the 
cathedral; once there, time races on and there is none left for the 
beauty of the old town itself. I prefer to postpone for a while the 
visit to Notre-Dame and to work gradually towards it from the fur- 
ther end of Cbartres. No matter where you are, the curiously pleasing 
dissymmetry of the two spires rising above the steep roofs of the 
High Town will always be visible, and leave you wondering by what 
quaint French logic (the same which makes the most ancient bridge 
in Paris the Pont Neuf, the New Bridge) the older has become the 
"New Spire" and the later the "Old Spire." 

I start therefore with the old church of St-Pierre, once the 
chapel of a Benedictine Abbey. There is an elegance about its flying 
buttresses which makes them seem not to support but to grow out 
of the building like graceful branches growing from a sturdy tree 
trunk and curving down towards the ground; the high thirteenth- 
century nave has a spaciousness and perfection of proportion, the 
great fourteenth-century stained glass windows with their more 
than life-size figures have a richness, which seldom find recognition 
only because they are overshadowed by the greater art of Notre- 
Dame. Soon the magnificent Limousin enamels which at one time 
decorated the apsidal chapel are to be replaced, and by themselves 
will make St-Pierre greatly worth a visit. They were made to 
the order of Francois I in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
represent the twelve apostles with an air of gorgeous piety. Their 
history is a strange one; Henri II gave them to Diana of Poitiers to 
help decorate Anet; at the revolution they were removed from 
Anet to Chartres and eventually came into the possession of .the 
church. Now they are in safe keeping and wait only on the full 
restoration of the chapel to be replaced where they most properly 
belong. 

From the church the old street of the same name leads past a 
wealth of Renaissance detail still to be observed in the delightful 
old houses. It is worth a visit to the Library at number 16, known 
as the House of the Three Pigeons, to see the ancient courtyard, 
overshadowed by the remains of the town's old ramparts and the 
bulk of another of the parochial churches. Turning down nearly 
at the end of the Rue St.-Pierre is a little passage which leads 
to the side of this church, St.-Aignan. Though it has none of the 
grandeur of St.-Pierre, and the nineteenth-century restoration 
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of the interior does not please, the fabric still has all the marks of 
the good taste of the sixteenth century. 

From St-Aignan the way leads back to the ramparts by the 
Rue des Grenets and the Rue de la Porte Cendreuse, then up the 
enchanting Rue des Ecuyers (the names alone are worth the trouble). 
Here you walk uphill straight in to centuries long past; without 
anachronism, d'Artagnan and his three companions, glamorous 
in be-plumed hat and clattering sword, might erupt from almost 
any one of the houses and engage in mid-street sword play with the 
Cardinal's musqueteers. 

It widens out as it joins the Rue du Bourg, opposite the entrance 
to which is the House of the Ancient Consuls. Not only have I 
failed to obtain any very satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
this name, but have been equally unfortunate in my quest for 
knowledge about the feature for which it is chiefly remarkable, a 
wooden-beam tower known as Queen Bertha's Staircase. It is quite 
true that there is a spiral staircase inside it, but why Queen Bertha? 
Did she design it, or just amuse herself when young by running up 
and down it? Or did her lover creep up it on tiptoe on moonless 
nights when her husband was asleep? But then, who was her hus- 
band? One Queen Bertha was the wife of Pepin the Short and mother 
of Charlemagne, but she died in 783; another, the daughter of 
Conrad of Burgundy, was the wife of Robert, King of the Franks, 
but she was born just on a thousand years ago. Both, therefore, 
were as notoriously dead as our own Queen Anne is to-day some 
500 to 700 years before the staircase was built. Who was the Queen 
Bertha of the Rue des Ecuyers? 

From this house, or just beyond it, the relatively wide street 
gives way to narrow lanes which lead to the cathedral square, 
the Rue de la Cordonnerie and the Rue des Herbes; in these time 
goes back into the middle ages; they have barely changed since 
the cathedral was finished. 

Now the cathedral towers above you, and facing you is the mag- 
nificent south portal. As the number of carved figures on and in 
the cathedral totals some 4,000, you must make some selection 
of those you wish to see unless you have a month or more to 
spare. Above the centre doorway of the south portal is my first 
choice. 

Surrounded by the Apostles, Christ stands erect blessing the world; 
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of the interior does not please, the fabric still has all the marks of 
the good taste of the sixteenth century. 

From St.-Aiguan the way leads back to the ramparts by the 
Rue des Grenets and the Rue de la Porte Cendreuse, then up the 
enchanting Rue des Ecuyers (the names alone are worth the trouble). 
Here you walk uphill straight in to centuries long past; without 
anachronism, d'Artagnan and his three companions, glamorous 
in be-plumed hat and clattering sword, might erupt from almost 
any one of the houses and engage in mid-street sword play with the 
Cardinal's musqueteers. 

It widens out as it joins the Rue du Bourg, opposite the entrance 
to which is the House of the Ancient Consuls. Not only have I 
failed to obtain any very satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
this name, but have been equally unfortunate in my quest for 
knowledge about the feature for which it is chiefly remarkable, a 
wooden-beam tower known as Queen Bertha's Staircase. It is quite 
true that there is a spiral staircase inside it, but why Queen Bertha? 
Did she design it, or just amuse herself when young by running up 
and down it? Or did her lover creep up it on tiptoe on moonless 
nights when her husband was asleep? But then, who was her hus- 
band? One Queen Bertha was the wife of Pepin the Short and mother 
of Charlemagne, but she died in 783; another, the daughter of 
Conrad of Burgundy, was the wife of Robert, King of the Franks, 
but she was born just on a thousand years ago. Both, therefore, 
were as notoriously dead as our own Queen Anne is to-day some 
500 to 700 years before the staircase was built. Who was the Queen 
Bertha of the Rue des Ecuyers? 

From this house, or just beyond it, the relatively wide street 
gives way to narrow lanes which lead to the cathedral square, 
the Rue de la Cordonnerie and the Rue des Herbes; in these time 
goes back into the middle ages; they have barely changed since 
the cathedral was finished. 

Now the cathedral towers above you, and facing you is the mag- 
nificent south portal. As the number of carved figures on and in 
the cathedral totals some 4,000, you must make some selection 
of those you wish to see unless you have a month or more to 
spare. Above the centre doorway of the south portal is my first 
choice. 

Surrounded by the Apostles, Christ stands erect blessing the world; 
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this work of some unknown sculptor carries perfect conviction. 
There is dignity, there is nobility, there is power, there is truth in this 
figure; this is the Risen Christ proclaiming to the world "I am the 
Resurrection and the life. . . . Come unto me all that travail and are 

heavy laden " 

I feel that the visit of the cathedral should begin in the crypt, 
for here its history began in times of which the written record is 
scant indeed. According to Julius Caesar, somewhere in the land of 
the Gallic tribe of the Carnutes, who gave their name to Chartres, 
was a mystic well which the Druids held most holy; more, it was 
the very centre of Druidism in Gaul from which sprang all the latent 
opposition to the Roman conquest. It was of the utmost importance 
to the Romans that this well should be found and identified, that 
it should be Romanised as a symbol of the all-embracing power of 
Imperial Rome. Tradition, more historically satisfying in this case 
than in many others, has it that the well was found in Chartres and 
the Druids driven out. 

What part the well played in Druidical ceremonies none can now 
know, but over it the Romans built a temple of their own, dedicated 
to the Mother Goddess. Did this continue an association of ideas, 
did it link up with previous fertility rites of the Gauls? To that 
question there is no known answer; all that is known is that a statue 
of the Goddess was venerated there. 

Christianity came; in Gaul, as elsewhere, local myths, gods and 
beliefs, became woven into its fabric. The ancient Roman goddess 
was accepted as the statue of the Mother of God and enshrined 
in the new basilica built during the fourth century. It was highly 
venerated for some 1,500 years, for, alas, the original was destroyed 
during the Revolution, and the replica you now see in the crypt 
dates only from the nineteenth century. 

But here, in this dark corner of the ctypt, it is impossible not to 
feel an emotional stirring at looking down towards the waters of a 
well 100 feet deep that was dug in the times of the Druids and which 
served some part of that strange religion of which we know so little; 
it is inevitable that we should ask what facet of the Eternal Truth 
gleamed for them at the bottom of it. We. are standing here upon a 
spot where men and women have worshipped their Deity in their 
own manner for upwards of 2,000 years. Generation after 
generation have brought here their sorrows and their hopes, their 
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joys, their gratitude, their prayers for favours yet to come, to lay 
before the Supreme Being in whom they believed. In the silence of 
the crypt their voices and their laughter and their weeping may still 
be heard, their presence felt. The whole atmosphere is heavy with 
the past; tread lightly, speak softly, for this is the place of the dead 
and not the living; we, not they, are the trespassers. 

When I think of the history of Chartres, I sometimes wonder if 
the Old Gods had not some malignant power left, if they did not 
still control the services of the demon Fire and try to bring to 
nought the pious efforts of the Christians. Look at the record; 
the first basilica burned down in 743; the second, in 858; the third 
in 962; the fourth in 1020; the fifth, partially destroyed by fire in 
1134, utterly so in 1194. The sixth, the present one, has lost one 
spire (1506) and the marvellous woodwork which once supported 
the roof, known from its size and complication as "The Forest" 
as late as 1836. The metal framework which replaces it can hardly 
burn, and after the cathedral's incredible escape from damage 
during the last war, when more than 400 houses in the town itself 
were destroyed from the air, perhaps we may hope that the hatred 
of the Old Gods has been spent and their malice made powerless 
by the erosion of the centuries. 

Let us now come up into the nave; accustomed to the darkness 
of the crypt, the dim light of the interior will seem bright enough. 
At first the harmony of its proportions will disguise the greatness 
of its dimensions; it is the widest, by far, of all French cathedrals. 
Majestic as is the nave, it takes second place to the choir and tran- 
sept. I will not enter into architectural details ; let it suffice to say that 
it is Gothic art at its purest, an art which reached the heights meta- 
phorically and literally when its purpose was to praise God, as 
none other has done before or since. 

Unique to Chartres (at least there is none other in France) is the 
Labyrinth, which the penitents of old crawled along on their knees. 
Nothing can have been more conducive to humility of spirit than 
this 300-foot long passage to forgiveness; if only some of our 
more arrogant, self-satisfied and self-important ministers could 
be brought painfully to move along it on their knees after each 
general election and before taking up their offices, how much more 
truly might our government be for the people. 

It is impossible to "see" the interior of Chartres in sunlight as 
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one sees the interiors of other cathedrals, for then it is but the 
framework which carries the windows. The colours spill out from 
the stained glass to give fantastic shape to some fragment of cornice 
strangely empurpled, some capitol burning ember-red, some pillar 
gilded with the fine colour of an heraldic sun. The windows them- 
selves are the ultimate glory of an age when man and his art were 
one, when the workman was an artist and the artist first a workman. 
They were made in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and are 
dominated by the Chartres blue, which makes all others by com- 
parison seem turgid. Towards the end of a fine afternoon the three 
windows above the Royal (West) Portal blaze with such magnificence 
that one feels nothing in nature surpasses them; this is surely the 
nearest that man has ever come to emulating the Great Architect 
Himself. 

There is no arrogance in the windows; the pride and egotism 
of the artist does not shine through them as it does through so many 
of the forms of art which serve but to express the personality of the 
artist They are in perfect keeping with the whole of this grandiose 
cathedral which was built in humility, ad majoram gloria Dei, and 
in humbly building to the greater glory of God, man added many 
cubits to his own stature, for this is how Chartres came to be built: 

In 1194, the Romanesque church (a very beautiful one, from 
contemporary accounts) was burnt down, but the precious Gallo- 
Roman statue of the Virgin was saved, as was Her Tunic, presented 
to Charles the Bold in 876. The Christian faith was flowering all 
over Europe with a vigour never since surpassed, and nowhere 
more than in France. A new shrine must be built to house the holy 
relics, a shrine full worthy of them. 

Faith spread through the people like a holy flame,* nothing was 
impossible to them. Those that had nothing to give, gave the 
strength of their muscles, multiplied by good will; nobles gave 
from their wealth; in pious rivalry, princes gave more, much more; 
kings were not to be outdone by princes, least of all in matters 
holy, and great regal fortunes rattled into the coffers of the cathe- 
dral. 

Built in humility was Chartres, for the kings and princes, rulers 
and governors, aye, and their ladies too, gave of themselves as 
well as of their purses. Two long leagues away were the quarries 
from which came the great blocks of stone, leagues not merely long 
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but uphill as well. The stones were loaded on to cart and sledge; 
into the harness slipped not only the strong peasant and the corp- 
ulent mercer, but the gently born as well. White hands more 
accustomed to the lute and harp pulled at the same coarse rope as 
gross fists accustomed to the plough; the perfume bf the courtier 
availed not against the manlier scent of honest sweat as he sank 
breathless to rest when some giant block lay at last under the 
growing walls of the new cathedral. As many as 1,000 men and 
women would pull at a single block, and half of them at least would 
be of the gentry and nobility. 

Murmurs there were from this great army of volunteers, but the 
murmurs were prayers and praise of God, not vain oaths. The last 
stone brought to the hill-top in the failing light of evening was the 
signal for the great gathering to burst into a song of praise; there 
they would stay, singing hymns and chanting psalms until the first 
Mass of the morning. Thus in twenty-five years was this great 
cathedral built, where lesser ones had taken centuries. 

The exterior is worthy of the interior; the facade with its re- 
collections of the Romanesque, the sides unspoiled by protruding 
lateral chapels, the beautifully proportioned buttresses, the ex- 
traordinary wealth of sculpture subordinated to the general design, 
all show the touch of genius. Sadly enough, the name of that genius 
has not been preserved; perhaps he too preferred to work in 
anonymous humility; his work was its own reward. 

Of the three portals, the Royal is the guide book choice, but I 
consider the sculpture of the south one even more interesting, but 
it is a matter of no moment for all three are superb in design and 
execution. They pose a problem; how did our art, which was at 
that time essentially of the people and for the people, come to 
grow away from the people? The 4,000 statues of Chartres must 
have been the work of very many different artists; if such a work 
were to be put in hand to-day, where would you find the sculptors 
to execute several thousand figures? You would find a handful 
competent to undertake the work, but of these how many would 
be ready to discipline themselves, to subordinate their personalities 
to the unity of the greater work? 

Each one of the Chartres statues is a work of art; many of them 
are very considerable works of art, yet each one fits happily into 
the general concept. Did the discipline make the artist? Looking 
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round to-day at the formlessness of all the arts, which is such that 
only the artist, be he painter, poet, musician or sculptor, and a 
small coterie of contemporaries who think alike with him, can 
appreciate the artist's work, I do firmly believe that art can only 
be understanded of the people when it is strictly disciplined, and 
that if it cannot be understanded of the people then it is an art 
emasculate and decadent with no roots in the past and no prospect 
of a future. 

If, at this point, you tire of my digression and step back far 
enough from the front of the cathedral to get a full view and cry 
out in triumph "Ha! Two unequal spires; where's your discipline 
now?" it will be necessary to give a word of explanation. This is 
what happened: 

The north, or "New" spire, was designed as a campanile to stand 
apart from and in front of the mass of the cathedral. Eleven years 
later a second campanile was begun, the present south or "Old" 
spire, in symmetry with it. You see it now as both were intended 
to be, simple octagonal perfection. Not until both campaniles were 
completed was the nave prolonged to meet them; they and the Royal 
Portal escaped the disastrous fire of 1194, and a close inspection 
will show that they are of more ancient texture than the rest. 

It was not until 1506 that the north spire was fired by lightning 
and destroyed. The old, unknown architect had been with his 
fathers nearly 400 years and a new one, Jehan de Beauce, designed 
the flamboyant Gothic but admittedly graceful spire now contrasting 
so unexpectedly with the sober Romanesque of its pair. 

Would the effect of symmetrical spires surpass that of the unequal 
ones? It is a pleasant problem for you to decide. 

Only so few years ago, no visit to Chartres but must include a 
visit to the twelfth-century church of St-Andr6 and to the mas- 
sively interesting fifteenth-century town gate, the Porte Guillaume. 
The former was deliberately fired and the latter equally deliberately 
and wantonly blown up by the Germans in the fight for the town in 
1944. These were acts of such vicious vandalism as to make one 
despair of ever civilising the German people, for these were not 
acts of fanatical Nazidom but of sheer Teutonic fury. Happily, the 
reconstruction of St-Andr6 has begun, but the page of the old 
guide book dedicated to the Porte Guillaume may be torn out for 
ever. 
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One of the best and least frequented exits from Chartres is the 
road to the north-east towards Maintenon, for much of its way 
leading through the green valley of the river Eure. Some thirteen 
miles on, as you turn another bend in the winding road, it is as if 
the curtain had gone up on a stage setting of a seventeenth-century 
landscape. It is Maintenon; there is the chateau, the park and the 
aqueduct Louis XIV presented to Madame the Widow Scarron, 
Marquise de Maintenon, his favourite and perhaps his wife. 

Here on the edge of the corn country of La Beauce, Louis began 
to build; the site lacked the water in which the chateau is now so 
prettily reflected. To provide it, a new channel for the river, twenty- 
five miles long, was dug, two young mountains were joined up, a 
magnificent aqueduct begun. A large part of the army, 40,000 
men, were set to work on it. Mortality in their narrow, overcrowded 
camp was terribly high. Nearly 4,000 men are believed to have 
perished during the building of Maintenon. When the remainder 
were called away from this work on the outbreak of war in 1688, 
they went on their way singing and cheering, so much less were the 
perils of war than the perils of peace. The aqueduct was never 
finished; part of its material was used, sixty-five years later, to 
build the Chateau of Crecy, near Dreux, for Madame de Pompadour. 

Thus it comes that this landscape in the sentimental manner 
carries an invisible bloodstain; the air of fairy story unreality which 
it presents is ironically gruesome when one remembers the hundreds 
who perished for a king's whim, who died for an uncompleted 
scheme which has never served any purpose more useful than to 
provide an ornamental ruin. 

It is, nevertheless, a very lovely view. 

Still along the river Eure the road runs to Nogent-le-Roi, a study of 
greens in trees and fields on either side. The little town is picturesque 
enough with its old wooden houses and a church which manages 
to combine with a certain dignity the Renaissance and the Flam- 
boyant styles and some quite dreadful modern additions; but it 
is to Anet we are bound, further along the valley at the extremity 
of the forest of Dreux. 

The exterior of the Chateau is superb, in spite of the damage it 
received during the revolution and subsequent restoration. It is a 
fine flower of the Renaissance (1550), built by Henri EL for Diana 
of Poitiers, designed by Philibert Delorme and decorated by Jean 
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Goujon and Jean Cousin. The white marble "Fountain of Diana" 
by Jean Goujon which was once its chief treasure is now in the 
Louvre. Part of the facade was also carried off to Paris, and re- 
erected in the courtyard of the cole des Beaux-Arts. 

Henri II was but thirteen years old when he first met Diana; she, 
a sophisticated woman of the world of thirty-one. The beginning 
of the story has a familiar ring; the adolescent carried away by the 
intelligence, experience, worldly knowledge of a woman eighteen 
years his senior. Usually such infatuations, when the difference 
in the years is so great, are but evanescent; this one was different. 
In spite of all the efforts of the Queen (Catherine of Medici), he 
loved Diana until her death; until his own, he wore the black and 
white of her widow's weeds as his colours. In all his dwellings, 
the crescent of Diana, her own personal symbol, queened it in 
pre-eminent position. 

Two hundred years passed, time enough one would have thought 
for the brightness of her personality to have faded in the memory of 
the people, usually so quick to forget. Yet the revolutionaries of 
1793 in a frenzy of historic hatred tore her body from its tomb 
within the chapel. Poor Diana; she sinned regally, and for her regal 
sins is still remembered. The desecration of her tomb has not 
diminished her appeal for the romantics. 

Philibert Delorme, the outstanding architect of the French Re- 
naissance, was Abbot of Ivry-la-Bataille five miles further on; only 
the ruins of this eleventh-century Abbey were left after the revolu- 
tion. 

The prima donna of this journey is not any one of the chateaux, 
churches or villages on the way, but the river itself. It ambles on 
through a green country reminiscent of Sussex, for we are truly 
in Normandy now and the farms are no longer given entirely over 
to wheat. Big fields of corn there will be, right up to the banks of 
the Seine, but there are also trees, the characteristic fruit trees of 
Normandy, and mixed crops, and rolling hills to separate valley 
from valley. The sound of the tractor is no longer heard as the large 
farms are left behind and we come to the peasant holdings, but the 
sturdy horse is everywhere at work and the first cattle are to be seen 
in the meadows. Farm mechanisation has not come to the true 
Normandy yet; those who think with me that no man owns the land, 
no matter how good his legal title, but has only a life interest in it 
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and a paramount duty to leave it to future generations in as good 
heart as he found it, will sincerely wish it never will, for the farmer 
here has found the right balance to preserve the land. It will be an 
evil day if the master-mechanics of the city ever persuade him to 
change his stables for a garage, and his midden for a pool of black 
and noisome oil from an engine sump* 

With these musings we have arrived by the riverside road at the 
little town of Pacy-sur-Eure, where we should branch off to the 
right to the valley of a greater one, but there is first a little pilgrimage 
to make. Four miles further along the Eure valley is Cocherel (it 
used to be Cocherelle, and as the inhabitants spell it both ways, 
and several others which cannot be recommended, with a truly 
Elizabethan disregard of standardised orthography, you may take 
your choice). 

Few people even now have ever heard of the hamlet; it would be 
known to fewer still had it not once been the summer residence of 
Aristide Briand; here he died, and lies in the tiny cemetery. May 
the peace he strived for so hard and so long in his lifetime be with 
him now. 

He was a man of many faults; what politician is not? For that 
matter, would a saint on earth ever be likely to work his way up to 
one of the great offices of state in Britain or the United States any 
more than in France? Whatever his faults, he atoned for them and 
more by his desperate struggle to make Europe into a comity of 
nations after the 1914-18 war. A statesman and a Frenchman, 
therefore a realist, he tried to blow a breath of reason through the 
chill theoretical vapourings of the doomed League of Nations. He 
died just before the rise of Nazi Germany, mercifully, for it would 
have torn his old heart to shreds. 

Here at Cocherel he died in peace, in this most lovely hamlet. 
The old houses, the running stream, the fine thickets of trees, the 
sunlight and the shadow, seem as far removed from war as it is 
possible to be. Cocherel is a superb miniature, and worth every 
mile of the deviation. The little inn, where you will eat your meal 
outside on the grass on a fine day, is as delightful as the rest. So is 
the meal, for that matter. 

Peaceful as it is, Cocherel was incredibly enough once the scene 
of a battle in which the great DuGuesclin beat Charles the Bad, 
King of Navarre, in 1364, long enough ago for it to have left no 
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trace. What it was all about, and why the respective captains should 
have chosen this most unlikely of all spots to fight it out, I do not 
know. 

To return to Pacy-sur-Eure there is a most delightful way if you 
are not afraid of country lanes, and wish to see the deep country- 
side. It is rather a hilly way, leading through Aigleville, Villegats, 
Cravent, Lommoye and St-Dliers-la-Ville, a little treasure of a 
hamlet with a little treasure of a church. A more important road 
runs along the edge of a forest; here from a hill top comes the first 
view of the broad and busy river Seine. 

Rosny itself is not interesting, but its chateau is; it is also not in 
Normandy, but it is really too difficult to stop short at an imaginary 
frontier. It was in this chateau that Sully, the wise minister of Henri 
IV was born, and carried, desperately wounded, to die. It was he 
who first placed on record that "the English take their pleasures 
sadly." Later it was the favourite residence of another famous 
character, much less wise, the extravagant Duchesse de Berry, 
whom we shall meet again at Dieppe. 

Mantes lies but a few miles from here; alas, that it should be 
necessary to add that it is now a sad place. The old town, once 
Mantes-la-Jolie, Mantes the Pretty, is but a sorry sight after its 
thirty-four bombardments between 1939 and 1944. The old Gothic 
cathedral still stands, but all the most interesting part of the town 
is a shambles. It will rise again, as it rose once before after being 
burned down. Nearly a thousand years ago, William the Con- 
queror, on a day when he better deserved his title of William the 
Bastard, had his men set fire to the houses and monasteries of 
Mantes. Riding exultantly through the glowing embers' of what 
had once been the homes of those he considered his enemies, his 
horse shied as some piece of burning hardwood exploded under its 
hooves, and William was thrown from his saddle. As he had always 
been a gross eater, and had grown very corpulent, he fell heavily; 
he was carried to Rouen, and died there a few days later, unhonoured 
and unwept. He died, but Mantes lived, as it will live again, and 
prosper. 

It is a temptation to cut straight across the great, slow bend of 
the river to Bonnieres, but the wise will take the little road that 
follows the contours of the valley and gives view after view of the 
forest of Moisson and of the limestone cliffs beginning to rise high 
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on the further side until they tower above the great chateau of the 
Dukes of La Rochefoucauld at La Roche-Guyon. This grassy 
bend, shot in the spring with the colours of innumerable flowers, was 
the site of the Scouts' Jamboree of 1948. 

From here to the sea the country is a revelation to those who 
know only the Normandy of the seaside resorts. 

There is the fascination of the river traffic; great motor-driven 
barges hurrying petrol from the refineries of Port-Jer6me to Paris 
and beyond; far beyond, indeed, through the canals, climbing up 
lock by lock until they overlook the plains of Burgundy, then down 
to the Saone, the Rhone and the Mediterranean; old-fashioned 
steam tugs, panting against the current, with a whole string of gaily 
painted barges dragging behind them; tiny yachts with idling sails 
drifting downstream as they wait for the uncertain breeze; every- 
where the flat-bottomed row-boats, staked to a convenient spot 
from which the solitary fisherman can extract the little fish to make a 
friture for his evening meal (it may be near-blasphemy, but I find 
them as tasty as whitebait from the Thames). One idea, conceived 
from painful experience, I pass on to all would-be fishermen on the 
Seine; row your boat upstream before you start your day's fishing, 
for it is hard going at the end of one to pull the heavy, cumber- 
some craft against a three-knot current. 

There is the fascination of the tall cliffs on the one side, of the 
rounded Mis on the other dropping to emerald-green valleys where 
the clear trout stream tributaries run into the Seine; to push up 
any of these, to find the old water mills, the ancient cottages, amidst 
the yellows and reds and blues of the wild flowers and a background 
of green fields, is as sure a delight as the journey along the Eure. 
The farms are half orchards, for we are in the Vexin here, the 
country of peach and cherry 'and pear and apple, trees of such 
resplendent beauty in the spring that the heart stands still at the 
sight of them. Less romantically, less picturesquely, it is the country 
also of asparagus, which only the French grow to perfection. What a 
meal it can be when just two of you sit down to a fine botte of Vexin 
asparagus, any weight from two to three pounds, with a sauce of 
melted Normandy butter. After that, who cares whether there is a 
meat course or not, for there will always be Camembert or, better 
still, Livarot to follow, to pile delight upon delight. 

Incomparably the best way to see this part of Normandy is to 
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hire a canoe from the Touring Club de France in Paris, have it 
railed to Mantes or to Bonnieres, and paddle down towards the sea 
for as far as you have the time, then put it on the railway back to 
Paris Little riverside hotels there are in plenty for lunch, dinner and 
a bed. The current will cany you gently forward with a minimum 
of fatigue on your lazy days; over the entire distance from Pans 
to the sea there are but five locks or barrages to cause you concern; 
all you need is to keep clear of the commercial traffic. 

If, however, you prefer to walk, to cycle or to motor, there are 
little roads following the river and leading to the same riparian 
villages and beauty spots that the traveller by water will meet. 

Beyond La Roche-Guyon and the bend of the island-dotted 
river at Bonnieres, the river Epte runs in from the right; here you 
enter the Dtyartement de VEure and are in Normandy proper. Just 
beyond is Vernon, and one of the few remaining bridges across 
the Seine. This gay little town suffered some war damage and will 
be remembered by thousands as the point at which most of the 
British Army crossed the river in pursuit of the retreating Germans 
in 1944 -a pursuit which so many of us believed, and some still 
believe, would have ended only in Berlin if we had been allowed 
to go on hammering at them. There are two or three good restaurants 
here, an agreeable fifteenth-century church, a tower built by English 
Henry II, and lots of flowers. 

As a reminder of the perpetual wars of the times, there are the 
picturesque ruins of an old bridge and the twelfth-century tower 
that guarded it just below the town, and a little further down- 
stream the remains of a castle in which Prince Louis, Louis VHI 
to be, was married to Blanche of Castile. 

The temptation is to flash the paddles and hurry on, for the 
Chateau-Gafllard is but eight miles away. The cliffs, which have 
been missing for a while, run high again here, and as the great bend 
is rounded, the battered walls of the old fortress, sullen, un- 
compromising, appear with dramatic suddenness. I have mentioned 
before how greatly the first sight of it impressed me as the train 
from Le Havre emerged from the cutting and gave a fleeting view 
of it away downstream; its enormous strength, the noble sweep 
of the river it commands, impress me no less to-day. I like to think 
of our Richard the Lion-Heart setting back his great shoulders 
and letting his deep belly-laugh roll forth as he saw it completed 
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for the first time, for Chateau-Gaillard, the Saucy Castle, was his 
little joke. It was started in 1196 and finished in little more than a 
year, at a time when Richard had contracted with French Philippe- 
Auguste not to fortify Les Andelys, the point of the joke being that 
the nearer of the two villages of Andely is somewhat less than a 
mile away. Richard had kept his word, for the site of his fort was 
not then within the boundaries of Les Andelys, but Philippe- Auguste 
thought the joke a very poor one. Whilst Richard was alive, the 
English held the castle, but it was lost to the aggrieved French King 
in 1204 by that most hateful of all English Kings, John Lackland. 

It is magnificently worth while to take the stiff climb up to the 
ruins; the panorama over the Seine, spangled with green islands, 
is vast and lovely, the ruins sufficient to get still a good idea of the 
layout of a medieval fortress. There are ghosts here, too, at even- 
tide, echoes of David Bruce, King of Scotland, mourning in his 
exile his own beloved land whilst looking over the fat possessions 
of his luckier French cousin, memories of Marguerite of Burgundy 
wife of Louis X, who was imprisoned here, accused of adultery. 
Here she was strangled upon orders of her husband, less fortunate 
than her fellow-prisoner Blanche, unlucky wife of Charles-le-Bel, 
accused of the same crime, who was allowed to hie her to a nunnery 
to finish her days. 

Of the two little villages which make up Les Andelys, the nearer 
to Chiteau-Gaillard is Le Petit-Andely (where you can get a very 
agreeable meal at any one of the three little inns). It is pleasing, 
without having any particularly striking features. A mile away is 
the other village, Le Grand Andely, which pre-war was much more 
interesting; four out of every five of its buildings were destroyed 
and it is a sorry sight now. In case "Grand" might give you a wrong 
impression, let me add that, pre-war, the combined population of 
the two villages was about 5,000. 

Proceeding downstream, so wide now is the sweep of the river 
at the foot of the chalk cliffs that the distance by water along the 
curve is eighteen miles to reach a spot eight miles away overland, 
but time and the current make short work of them and the great 
barrage of Poses is soon reached and passed. Immediately after it, 
on the right, is the Cote des Deux Amants and its chateau. 

It happens often enough that the same legend is told of a number 
of different historical characters, but here for once the position is 
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reversed; the legend is told, and has been told these many hundreds 
of years back, but it is quite impossible now to say of whom. I have 
the feeling that it may well have a foundation of truth more solid 
than most legends of its age; there is a touch of bathos about it 
which rings truly of life as it is lived. 

Once upon a time (for it can be put no nearer in actual date than 
that) there was a Seigneur living in the castle who had a lovely 
daughter of much the same solid build as the Norman keep. Her 
fancy fell upon a youth of no particular birth, wealth or physical 
properties. This young nonentity was scorned by the heavy father, 
who could not be brought to consider him seriously as a son-in-law 
and future suzerain of the castle. One summer day, at the foot of 
the cliff on which the castle stands, the father surprised the pair in 
loving embrace by the water's edge. The contrast between the 
sligiht young man and the sturdy young woman moved him to 
mirth. The daughter pleaded with him that she might take him as 
her husband; the father laughed until his sides ached. "Yes," said 
he, brushing away the tears of laughter, "if he carries you from here 
to the gateway of the castle without once stopping or putting you 
down, I'll consider him man enough to marry you," and fell to 
laughing again at the very thought of it. The young man, however 
lacking in physique, was not lacking in courage. Up went the girl 
into his arms, up went his feet along the steep and slippery path. 
The sun beat down upon him, the sweat rolled in great rivers down 
face and chest as firmly he made his way upwards. His heart pounded 
like a war-drum, his deep breaths almost rent his lungs, but the top 
was reached. Carefully he set her down at the gateway to the castle, 
drew himself erect in his triumph, and fell dead at her feet, his great 
heart spent in the effort. Her prayers, her tears, moved not the body 
from which the soul had sped; when it reached her understanding 
that he was dead, she ran to cliff edge and with a great cry hurled 
herself over with such elan that her body fell not upon the riverside 
path but deep into the waters, which carried it past the stricken 
father. 

That is the story; of names, of date, there is no trace. Once I sat 
resting by the riverside (for I, too, had climbed that steep hill and 
found it tiring enough without any burden to carry) and fell in 
conversation with a passer-by, a local man, slow of speech but 
shrewd. "Do you," said I, "think this story can be true?" He 
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considered for a moment. "It must be," he replied gravely, "else 
why should people tell it?" And to this day I know not whether he 
was indulging in the straight-faced humour characteristic of many 
Normans. 

The first trace of the story is apparently to be found in the Lay 
of Mary of France, in which there is no castle, only a bare hill upon 
which the grief-stricken father built a nunnery. The building now 
there is certainly no convent (nor, for that matter, can it be the 
original castle of the story) and of older convent building there is 
no trace. 

It is not far beyond this point that the Eure (which we left at 
Cocherel) runs into the Seine; by not following it, we have missed 
only one place of importance, Louviers. It was once the third largest 
woollen centre in France, and is now largely wrecked. It is a pity 
not to have seen the fine south porch of its flamboyant Gothic 
church of Notre-Dame, but with so many other marvels to be seen, 
we shall miss it the less. 

As the crow flies, only twelve miles separate Pont-de-1'Arche, at 
the junction of Eure and Seine, from Rouen, but it is thirty-three 
by water. This old town stands at the foot of a rise on which is the 
final offshoot of the forest of Bord. Though the fifteenth-century 
church is much damaged, its old houses make a visit worth while, 
but greater interest lies a mile further on. < 

An avenue of chestnuts leads to the iron gates through which 
can be seen the buildings of the old Abbey of Bon-Port, now once 
again open to visitors. The refectory and the kitchen date from 
1250, but much of the rest has been restored or rebuilt within 
comparatively modern times; the total effect is none the less re- 
markable for peace with strength. It owes -its origin to Richard the 
Lion-Heart Engaged in stag hunting, a pastime which shared his 
preference with fighting man to man, he one day outdistanced his 
fellow huntsmen. When the stag took to the water and started to 
swim across the broad Seine, Richard went after it. Half-way 
across, with the current beginning to carry man and horse swiftly 
downstream, he feared that he would neither reach the further 
side nor be able to return. Being, at decent intervals, highly re- 
ligious, he made a vow that where his horse first set foot upon the 
bank, there would he build an Abbey. At Bon-Port, "Safe Arrival," 
his exhausted horse landed and the king kept his word. Whilst we 
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know perfectly well that there have been many alterations since 
his day, the Abbey still gives the impression of being just as Richard 
must have seen it when he came to inspect his gift to the Church. 

Elbeuf, also engaged in the manufacture of woollens, is not a 
pretty place, and the best thing is to hurry to see the curious stained 
glass windows of the Gothic churches of St.-Etienne and St- 
Jean, and to forget the rest. With that patronising condescension 
which so endears the English to the "lesser breeds without the Law," 
a traveller of a century ago wrote of Elbeuf that "the working 
classes are generally industrious and economical, and are con- 
sequently far better off than those of Rouen," who presumably spent 
their earnings in riotous living; how they managed it in Rouen, 
where the facilities for that kind of thing are practically nil (and 
were no better when Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary about that 
time) I would like to know. 

To Rouen now we come, past the rocks of Orival, chalk cliffs 
weathered into fantastic shapes with a tiny chapel amidst semi- 
troglodyte dwellings, and past St.-Etienne-de-Rouvray, disclosed 
for a single instant as the page of history turns. It was here, 
whilst hunting, that news was brought to William the Conqueror 
of the death of Edward the Confessor, and the seizure by Harold 
of the vacant throne of England. Here was taken the decision which 
ended in the Conquest. 

The first view of Rouen from the river is a shock to those who 
last saw it in pre-war days. The devastation all around the cathedral, 
the quays bare of their once familiar background of houses, do not 
make for cheerfulness. Evil often brings good in its train; at least 
now you can see from the further bank of the Seine the tall spires 
rising from a nave, and not appearing incoherently from out a maze 
of ill-assorted roofs, as disembodied as the lingering grin of the 
Cheshire cat. 

Rouen tends to put me in a bad temper. I am disconcerted by 
the shocking and quite irreparable damage done to so many of the 
old houses, and even whole streets. Then as soon as Rouen is men- 
tioned, I am inevitably involved in argument, but ever defeated on 
i show of hands ; I find myself in a minority of one, and thrust back 
for comfort on An Enemy of the People, "the majority is always 
wrong." The comfort to be derived from the cheerless Ibsen is cold 
ndeed. 
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The two arguments concern the cathedral and Joan of Arc, which 
explains why any reference to Rouen is bound to lead to them. To 
take the cathedral first; I will put my case with measure and restraint, 
remaining cool and calm. Let me simply say that I consider Rouen 
Cathedral an example of Gothic art gone mad with exuberance; 
that if you admire the flamboyant architecture of a wedding cake, 
you will admire Rouen; that this burgeoning of the most admirable 
form of ecclesiastical architecture man has yet devised into pro- 
tuberances, excrescences, sallies and gibbosities not one of which 
has any true relation to the basic design is a medieval crime for which 
the centuries should not have brought forgiveness. 

Lest you think I exaggerate, read this quotation from a current 
guide; only the italics are mine: "Constructed from 1201 to 1250 
for the greater part of the work, it was not entirely completed before 
1530; tt offers every variety of Gothic art." And this, if you please, 
in the paragraph which opens describing it as "one of the most 
beautiful churches in France." 

The facade is, centrally, sixteenth-century and, laterally, late 
fourteenth, with gables, four spires and large statues "having a 
beautiful decorative effect;" piling horror on horror, the central 
spire is modern and inescapable, for it reaches for more than 150 
feet up and is, believe it or not, suitably matched to a medieval 
Gothic stone building by being made of cast-iron. It has often been 
taken, said Mr. Murray, seventy years ago, from its shape and size 
for the parent of the factory chimneys in and around the town. I 
could not hope to better that very accurate piece, of observation. 

More consistent with itself, is the flamboyant Tour de Bewre, 
The Butter Tower, from the fact that the money to build it was 
raised by the sale of indulgences to eat butter in Lent. 

At the time of writing, only a small proportion of the cathedral 
may be visited whilst the work of repairing war damage goes on. 
This is a great pity, as the interior is incomparably superior to the 
exterior; its vast dimensions are most impressive, and much more 
harmonious as it is almost entirely of the thirteenth century and 
unspoiled by Renaissance additions. 

A word of praise here to all the authorities concerned is more 
than due; the last bomb burst had hardly finished echoing, the smoke 
of the last fire was still eddying, when the first steps were taken to 
make the structure safe, and classification of the damaged parts and 
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repairs to the fabric began at once. This is another example of the 
great respect and love the French have for their historic buildings; 
with all the other staggering commitments of the immediate post- 
war period, repair of works of art had a high priority, and I have 
yet to hear any Frenchman suggest that he would sooner the labour, 
materials and money were spent on rehousing. May it not be long 
before the public at large may be able to enjoy the results of this 
abnegation. 

Amongst the many interesting features which Rouen Cathedral 
contains, outstanding is the monument in black and white marble 
of Louis de Breze, Grand Seneschal of Normandy. Who was he? 
None other than the husband of Diana of Poitiers, she of the chateau 
of Anet. The widow kneels at the head of the emaciated corpse of 
her husband, her attitude portraying the deepest mourning. The 
epitaph reads: 

Indivulsa tibi quondam, etfidissima conjux, 
Utfuit in ihalamo sic erit in tumulo. 

(One with you was I heretofore, and a most faithful spouse; as 
it was in the nuptial chamber, so shall it be in the tomb). 

Dear, dear. Most certainly she was not buried in the same tomb as 
her husband, for we have recorded how her grave in the little chapel 
of Anet was desecrated at the revolution. What, then, was the word 
of this "most faithful wife" worth in other respects? 

I shall never cease to mourn the damage done to the Palais de 
Justice which, so much more than the cathedral, justified the time* 
worn description of "masterpiece of Gothic architecture." The 
roof and interior have gone; the facade still shows what a treasure 
has been lost 

A less tragic result of the bombing has been temporarily to reduce 
the amount of hotel accommodation, and if you have not booked 
beforehand, you may find yourself in much the same unfortunate 
position as Charles n, who tried in vain to rent a room in the 
hostelry of the Fish Market. It is not likely to be for the same 
reason, for he and his companion Wilmot, newly escaped from Eng- 
land (and Cromwell), were so dusty, bedraggled and ill-favoured 
that the landlord took them for sneak thieves; how many other 
men, one wonders, have ever booted a King of England out of aninn? 
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Another King of England, though, found Rouen inhospitable 
enough. We left William the Conqueror being carried away in 
agony from Mantes. In the retired Abbey of Saint-Gervais in 
Rouen he died; before the breath was out of his body his sons 
deserted him; his friends and courtiers melted away as swiftly and 
as silently as snow in sunshine; his servants plundered him and 
left his stripped and tortured body untended and uncared for; an 
unknown knight, true Christian amidst so many Crusaders, pro- 
vided the money for his burial from his charity, and escorted the 
corpse to its last resting-place in Caen. So ended the clever, am- 
bitious and ruthless Conqueror; his path of glory led but to an un- 
wept grave. 

William's conquest of England led to the death of the character 
with whom Rouen will ever be associated, Joan of Arc. The com- 
plicated issue of the heirdom to the Duchy of Normandy caused 
endless wars for some 300 years. It is at this point I get involved 
in my second argument. 

Joan of Arc has now been so long enwrapped in legend that 
it becomes increasingly difficult to regard her dispassionately as 
an important historical character, and the late G.B.S. did not help 
very much. 

I maintain that eighty out of every hundred of us, ordinary, 
decent human beings, if we had lived at that time, been brought up 
in the strictness of the medieval Christian faith, and shared the 
universal belief in the presence and power of witchcraft, would 
have voted for her death. They were cruel times; Joan of Arc was 
far from being the only innocent girl to meet a horrifying death by fire 
as a sacrifice to the people's vivid fear of the powers of darkness. 

A country girl, thickset, unhandsome, an outlandish country 
accent in her speech, arrives from the distant frontiers; by the power 
of her eye she quells great captains, silences subtle courtiers, per- 
suades a king against his will to act the king. What can her power 
be but the evil eye? She dons men's clothes, an act unthinkable in an 
age when, though chivalry might be declining, the position of woman 
as a protected being was still much in honour. With no military 
knowledge or experience, she leads a hitherto spineless army on 
to many a victory in skirmishes against a more stalwart enemy. 
What could she be but a witch or a saint, and who ever heard of a 
saint in men's clothes? 
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To the French themselves she was an illuminee, feared and hated 
by all except the common soldiers who had no cause to be jealous 
of her successes, and who cared not too much if she were a witch 
so long as her powers were used in their favour. Few really loved 
her for (let us be honest) saints are uncommonly awkward people 
to live with; they are apt to be brutally forthright and uncom- 
promising, with no respect for your wealth and rank, and little 
enough for your intelligence. They have a way of getting down to 
simple facts with which your sophistication can hardly deal; they 
are too simple to be understood by any but the simple. You cannot 
be indifferent to them; you may love them to the point of worship, 
or you may hate them; there is nothing in between. So the simple 
French soldiers loved their Joan, the French gentles hated her. 

The English had no very great reason to love her, and ever since 
her first appearance against them wild tales had been told of strong 
arms made weak, of sharp swords becoming blunt as lead, of arrows 
deviated from their proper path when she was present. There was 
only one reasonable explanation for her successeswitchcraft. 

Thus it came about that when she was made prisoner at Com- 
piegne, Frenchmen made no effort to rescue her. It was the Bur- 
gundians, soon to become full Frenchmen themselves, who sold 
her to the English. Did the king she had served so well move 
heaven and earth to rescue her? Did he attempt to ransom her? Did 
he make any kind of protest against her trial and the judgment? 
Did he show any sign of anything but the most complete indifference 
to her fate? He did not, nor did any other Frenchman of note. On 
the contrary, the Bishop of Beauvais was a Frenchman, her judge 
was a Frenchman, her prosecutor was a Frenchman, the false 
priest who was introduced into her cell to worm his way into her 
friendship and lead her to betray her secret, was a Frenchman. 

The English took her as a witch; the Church, the Universal, 
not the English Church, condemned her for preferring her inner 
certainty to ecclesiastical decision; the English carried out the sen- 
tence of the Court. They believed they were doing a public duty in 
ridding the world of a fearsome witch. Who, in the circumstances, 
would blame them? 

A great many people, and not all of them in France, think that 
Joan was canonised because she drove the English from France. 
That is nonsense, for if it had been so, she would have been canon- 
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ised for a myth. It was not Joan of Arc herself, it was the posthumous 
legend of Joan of Arc which helped the French so much to bring 
the English conquest to an end. There would have been little saintly 
credit in expelling them; after all, the English were not the Devil 
and their rule was neither better nor worse than French rule. In 
fact, within two years of the French King superseding the English 
in the district round Bordeaux, the local inhabitants rose in revolt 
against him in their desperate desire to be English once again. 

All this you may reflect upon as you stand in the Place de la 
Pucelle, up near the market, on the site where she was burned. And 
there, too, you may find food for thought as to what kind of a man 
was the Bishop of Winchester who called on Joan's confessor to 
cut short his ministrations, lest the episcopal dinner be delayed. 

Lest anything I have said should give the mistaken impression 
that Rouen is not a place that must be visited, or offend die good 
people of Rouen whom Richard so loved that though his body was 
to be interred with those of the other Plantaganet Kings at Fontev- 
rault, his heart, the Lion Heart, was bequeathed to them "on account 
of his great affection," let me urge you to visit Rouen and not to 
miss the church of St.-Maclou, now under repair. It, too, is florid 
but its flamboyance is ordered to a single coherent design. The triple 
porch is heavy with design, but magnificently heavy, and the sculp- 
ture is exquisite. This is a far more admirable product of its times, 
far more consistent and at peace with itself, than the much more 
publicised cathedral. 

There is certainly no longer any truth in Arthur Young*s vigorous 
comment (written in 1797); after describing the noble villas which 
the great merchants of Rouen had built in the surrounding country- 
side, he went on: "They are right to have country villasto get out 
of this great ugly, stinking, close and ill-built town, which is full 
of nothing but dirt and industry." 

That is what prejudice does for you. Arthur Young was a farmer, 
and in all France he found little to admire anywhere and nothing 
in the cities. Here is a man with the opportunity to see Rouen before 
any modern "improvements" had been made, Rouen still a medieval 
city in many respects, with the most lovely old houses afcd pic- 
turesque if winding streets; the little that is left of them now fills us 
with delight, but he, seeing them in almost unspoiled splendour, 
can find no beauty in them. 
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Probably the best corner left now is that around the Grosse 
Horloge, the big clock. The building which holds it dates from 1527, 
and bestrides the street with a low arch, in which is mounted this 
superb old clock. The movement dates from 1447 and, being of 
that date, naturally carries but one hand. In addition to the hour, 
it marks the phases of the moon and the signs of the zodiac. Along- 
side is a belfry, even older (1390) which holds the world's oldest 
known clock, made in iron in 1389 and still, up to the last that I have 
heard, keeping good time. 

Opinion in Rouen itself is much divided, both as regards the losses 
caused by bombing and the subsequent rebuilding. Those who 
mourn the ancient streets now vanished are opposed by those who 
point out that the decrepit houses were only fit for visitors to look 
at, not to be lived in. Few indeed had been modernised; the narrow 
lanes were the breeding ground of tuberculosis. There are those who 
complain that far too much of the city's effort in reconstruction has 
been expended upon the new quays and far too little on rehousing; 
others point out that without the port, Rouen cannot live, and show 
with pride the vast (and to foreigners, quite unexpected) maritime 
activity of this river port. I have no statistics at hand, but my own 
impression is that larger ships than ever before the war now use the 
port, and that the volume of traffic has much increased. The new 
raised quays (shown in the illustration whilst still under construction) 
make a brave sight. But the bravest sight of all in Rouen to-day is 
surely the exhibition of ceramics at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, for 
the town has found its soul again and, bursting with creative energy, 
has revived an art long since forgotten there. It is worth the visit 
to Rouen just to see what these youngsters are doing. 

If you are not too tired of churches, there is still St-Ouen to 
see. Some consider its flamboyant Gothic to be superior to that of 
St-Maclou, but to me it is ruined by the spires which were finished 
only in .1851, a period when even French taste was not at its best. 

For the rest of your time there, the remains of the old streets, the 
museums, the fine old buildings still standing, and the bustle of the 
quays of this thriving port will provide you with interest enougft. 

One visit, little more than two miles from Rouen, must be paid 
by the literaiy-minded. The hamlet of Ry is, house for house, stone 
for stone almost, the Yonville of Madame JSovary in everything 
but its imaginary geographical location (Flaubert moved it bodily 
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out towards Picardy). Here is the muddy path she took to visit the 
wet nurse of her child, here the "cow-plank" by which she crossed 
the stream, here the field she trod on her way to Rodolphe. It was a 
strange genius, that of Flaubert; his people were all real people, 
his places all real places, which would seem to denote a singular 
lack of creative imagination, immediately denied by the art with 
which he portrays their every word and gesture, with imagination 
so perfect that they become acquaintances you learn to know better 
than many of your nearest neighbours. Rouen can be proud of 
having been the site of the decisive defeat of the literary romantics. 
Below Rouen, the Seine is again dotted with willow and poplar 
covered islets. At Moulineaux you can just see the remains of a 
castle King John destroyed, of fearful renown. It was once owned 
by a Norman Bluebeard, murderer of his own wives and children, 
and known as Robert the Devil, which has since caused confusion 
with Robert the Devil, the father of William the Conqueror, who 
earned (though merited rather less) the same nickname. 

Beyond, poor, pretty Duclair shows its scars, then Jumieges, 
backed by the forest. Jumieges has a magnificent eleventh-century 
Abbey Church and some impressive Abbey ruins, which would 
be the more visited if they did not lie so dose to Caudebecquet. 
This hamlet is at the foot of a valley giving on to the Seine, up which, 
less than a mile away, is the Abbey of St.-Wandrille. 

This is one of the wonders of the Seine valley; it was founded by 
the Saint of that name (and known to him as Fontanelle) in the 
seventh century. It was reoccupied by the Benedictine monks in 
1931 and (except for the refectory and cloisters) may now be visited 
again, for which no charge is made though an offering is usual 
and well merited. Interesting as are the largely reconstructed Abbey 
buildings, it is the Gothic ruins of the church which will take your 
breath away. The roofless walls, the pointed arches, reach up into 
the sky and suddenly it comes to you that this is the way they should 
be seen; no Gothic vaulted roof covers with such perfection as the 
sky. If you have the good fortune to be there when a summer 
storm is blowing up the valley and the church is roofed in with 
grey-black clouds which the grey stone walls seem to support, you 
will cany away an unforgettable memory. 

Three miles further down is Caudebec, whose old houses were 
once the glory of Normandy ; now they are rubble. It is at Caudebec, 
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as everyone will tell you without being asked, that the mascaret, 
or Seine bore, comes sweeping up at every moon. 

What actually happens is almost ludicrously disappointing. A 
broad wave a few inches high comes moving up the river, and the 
boats rise and fall against the quays of the little port. And that is 
all until the next month. I understand that at spring and autumn 
equinoxes the wave is some feet high, very impressive, and quite 
dangerous to shipping, but at other tunes it is barely worth the 
trouble of crossing the street to see. 

After this anti-climax, there is nothing left but to push on past 
Lillebonne (stopping, if there is time, to see the remains of a Roman 
theatre and the ruins of a fortress) to the heights of Tancarville. 
The castle, pleasant enough to look upon, was rebuilt in our own 
times on the model of a seventeenth-century predecessor, but the 
towers around it are sixteenth-, fifteenth- and twelfth-century buildings 
genuinely enough. Henry V burnt down an earlier Tancarville in 
1437. Of the many who have owned it at one tune or another, 
Tancarvilles, Montmorencys, Harcourts and La-Tour-d'Auvergnes, 
none so extraordinary as plebeian Law of Lauriston, the Scottish 
adventurer who became Finance Minister of France, who created 
wealth from promises and hopes and saw it vanish in a few months 
into the nothingness from which it came. 
A last bend of the river, and we are in Le Havre. 
Before turning this bend and leaving the Seine, there is one 
picture of it I wish to recall, for, alas, no contemporary painters 
seem to have recorded it. It is the last day of November, and the 
year 1840. The cold is intense and all farm work at a stop; at any 
point of the river you care to choose, and as far as the eye can see. 
the riparian roads and paths are packed with people, all dressed 
in their rustic finery. They stamp their feet, throw their arms about, 
in a vain effort to bring some feeling back to half-frozen members: 
From downstream comes a murmur, swelling to a shout. Round 
the bend appears a flat Seine boat on whose cold and uncomfortable 
deck move grave figures resplendent in military and naval uni- 
forms. Behind Dorade No. 3, the only Seine boat ever to make 
history, are nine small steamboats, weighed down with sailors of 
the French Navy. As this strange procession passes, robed priests 
step forward and lift their hands in benediction; many of the as- 
sembled people fall upon their knees; others, old men or middle- 
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aged, stand the more stiffly upright, hands to their fur hats or woollen 
bonnets in military salute; now that they stand out detached from 
all those that kneel you can see that many wear the uniforms of 
Waterloo. Dorade No. 3 draws abreast, and from each knot of 
people comes a sound that is part cheer, part sigh, part sob; tears 
roll down the wrinkled cheeks of most of those who stand. 

Napoleon has returned from St. Helena. 

I met an old gentleman once whose father, then a boy, had seen this 
sight near to Vernon, though it was identical from Le Havre to Rouen 
and from Rouen to Paris, and loved to tell of it. That boy's own father 
had once been a Lancer, and a survivor of the retreat from Moscow. 
From some locked chest in the lofts of a Norman farmhouse there 
came forth the red Lancer's uniform, its brilliance dulled by time. For 
charger, there was a heavy farm horse. And, like a ghost from another 
and a more heroic age, my friend's grandfather sat all day motion- 
less upon his horse, waiting for the miniature armada, refusing to 
leave his saddle for a moment, lest he fail in respect to the Emperor. 

As Dorade No. 3 went by, he raised his aged sabre in a final 
salute; the tears froze on his face. When the last of the nine little 
steamboats had disappeared and the boy called to him to come home 
out of the cold, he still remained there, arm aloft. Stricken by the 
cold, he could move neither arm nor leg, and it took six men to 
lift him from his horse, which was itself in but little better plight, 
and carry him, sword still grasped in frozen fingers, into the warm 
kitchen of the nearest house. 

The body of Napoleon had lain three weeks at Cherbourg, while 
Paris made last minute preparations to receive it with due pomp. 
Le Havre had need of no such time to prepare; the people poured 
in their thousands on to the quayside to see the transfer of the coffin 
from frigate to Seine boat, in silent mourning, for Le Havre had been 
held in high esteem by Napoleon and the inhabitants were ready 
to show a somewhat delayed affection. It is a phrase of Napoleon, 
indeed, which best describes the basis of its fortunes; "Paris, Rouen 
and Le Havre are but one city, of which the main street is the 
Seine." For Le Havre, third port of France, is essentially the mari- 
time outlet of the capital. 

It would have been an exaggeration at any time and is impossible 
now to describe Le Havre as a town interesting for its ancient 
buildings. Compared with the rest of Normandy it is quite modern; 
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it was founded in 1516 by Francois I, its proper name being Le 
H^vre de Grace, from a small chapel dedicated to Notre-Dame-de- 
Grace which marked the site of the original hamlet. It suffered most 
terribly from bombing and from the fierce fighting which took 
place at the liberation. Only one building in five still stands. The 
Town Hall, the Exchange, the Museum, the churches of St. Joseph 
and St. Michael, were all utterly destroyed, and the Law Courts, 
the Post Office, Casino and main Station partially wrecked. Of 
Notre-Dame, only the facade remains. 

The quays, left a huge tangled mass of twisted metal and broken 
stone, have been magnificently cleared and put in order again, a 
task of tremendous magnitude. If you wish to see them now and 
enjoy the coming and going of vessels from all parts of the world, 
you must apply at one of the Port Offices for a pass. Beyond this, 
Le Havre has little to offer you except the busy traffic of a modern 
city and an example of civic courage and enterprise in rebuilding 
after a catastrophe of heart-daunting proportions that deserves the 
highest praise. 

Here, as at Rouen, work on the docks has to a great extent taken 
precedence over new housing. Without the docks, Le H&vre was a 
town without a purpose, without life indeed. The new maritime 
stations are splendid, and the refreshment room in the main one 
a magnificent example of modern decorative art. The wrought iron 
work, at once intricate and simple in treatment, gives the most 
surprising impression of massive lightness. A pass is no longer 
needed to visit these stations, and the opportunity should not be 
missed. 

The seaside resort of Ste.-Adresse, a tram ride from the city, 
will be full of memories for many Americans, for the Dufayel 
building half-way up the hill which dominates it was for a time 
American Army Headquarters; it had figured in history once 
before, for here the Belgian Government operated in the 1914-18 
war. It looks an undistinguished building for such a background. 

Passing up the coast towards Dieppe, the main road does not go 
through the little village of Bruneval, to which you must take a 
by-way. It was the scene of one of the earliest and most successful 
British Commando raids. Landing from the sea, scaling the cliffs 
(do go and have a look at them; it will fill you with admiration for 
the achievement of these youngsters) they destroyed the German 
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Radar Station, took away what was of particular interest, and with- 
drew in good order. It gave the Germans a great shock, sent the 
High Command into a state of fury, and provided a solitary item 
of good news at a time we badly needed it (February, 1942). 

The road runs quickly down into Etretat. This resort, set in a 
little valley, shared in the sudden fashionable rage for the Normandy 
coast in the eighteen-forties, when it first became known to the 
British. With truly insular conservatism they have been going there 
ever since, perhaps because the high cliffs remind them of their 
own shores. It is one of the odd things about the British that, having 
perhaps more the urge to travel than any other people, they do their 
best to make any place to which they go remind them of their own 
land. In one way Etretat defeats them; there are no cliffs like these 
in Britain; erosion has worn them into fantastic shapes, made 
arches and flying buttresses and deep caves, to the great delight of 
children and the lucky people who have forgotten to grow up. 

A none too smooth coastal road, very nearly a "ledge road** or 
corniche, wanders up-Channel past little fishing ports to emerge 
upon the plain which surrounds F&amp, once a port of considerable 
fascination and of greater importance than you would ever judge 
from the map. Here were, and will be again, the fitting-out basins 
for the French fleet which sails to the banks of Newfoundland and 
the cold waters of Iceland to bring back cod. There's many an old 
sailor there to tell the visitor that cod-fishing to-day is not what it 
was. Grand stories of the old days some of them have; stories of 
the old schooners packed with cod, held for days and even weeks 
prisoners of the Newfoundland fogs, and when the gales came to 
put an end to the fogs they would nearly put an end to the schooners 
too. These would ride the gales close-reefed, and those of the tiny 
crew not at the wheel (which would call for two men most of the 
time) worked the pumps. There was no rest for any of them; some- 
times not even hot food could be made for days at a time, as roller 
after roller doused the galley fires again and again. Sooner or later 
would come the moment they hated worse than all else, the moment 
to jettison part of the cargo and see their profits being thrown . 
overboard. The weeks would pass; battered, storm-tossed, every 
plank creaking, often half water-logged, the schooners would return 
to their homes, their cargoes stinking to high heaven. 

Some of these stories, at least, will be true. As a young man it 
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was a part of my duty to read the logs dirty, ill-spelled, reeking 
of fish of Newfoundland schooners whose Masters had to make 
the legal "Protest" without which no claim for recovery of damage 
to ships or cargoes would be entertained. A sailing schooner, with 
an auxiliary motor of very doubtful reliability, might be five months 
on the return journey, between gales and fogs and calms, as the logs 
testified in terse and uncomfortably moving phrases. 

Generally, however, your old seafarer willing to spin you a long 
yarn is a longshoreman who has seldom or never been out of sight 
of the coast. They are worth listening to anywhere, for every port 
has a few of them; their tales are often so much more exciting than 
true ones. 

The glory of Fecamp is quite another; here is made that delectable 
liqueur, Benedictine. In very early days a nunnery was established at 
Fecamp, which was destroyed by Norse invaders. After the Norse- 
men had become good Christians, a monastery of the order of St.- 
Benedict was built to replace it. Here, in the seventeenth century, 
lived Brother Vincelli, a monk with a vast knowledge of the herbs 
which grew around and from which he made simple remedies to 
treat the illnesses of the poor. 

Towards the end of a jovial evening of banter in one of Fecamp's 
many cafes, when tall stories of the sea have been exhausted or 
good-humouredly laughed to scorn, the tale of the original Ben6- 
dictine may be told for the benefit of the foreigner. 

Brother Vincelli, you will be told, being a man of infinite sympathy 
for the sick, devised his cordial as a restorative for distressed mar- 
iners brought in exhausted from their battles with the sea. It proved 
so successful that its use was extended to the relief of every kind of 
fatigue and despair. Like all the medicines of the good monks, it 
was supplied free to the poor. This was the undoing of the monks. 
Many an aged sufferer found that the world still had something 
to offer to make life worth living, as the dulcet liquor dropped 
down an all too willing throat. The most hale were suddenly afflicted 
by attacks of giddiness and fainting they had never known before, 
and messengers would be sent running to the kindly Brothers to 
bring their cordial and save the lives of those who were, in fact, in 
no danger of losing them. Things came to a pretty pass when fisher- 
men deliberately upset their boats at the harbour mouth to qualify 
for a good measure of the precious fluid; the amount required to 
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bring some of them round again at times caused the Brothers grave 
concern as to whether the efficacy of their remedy was as great as it 
once had been. Genuine cases of physical weakness came from 
miles around to live within reach of the monks* ministrations, 
but there were as many again whose ills were carefully simulated. 
Soon it became apparent that not only all the Cauchois, or Pays de 
Caux, as this part of Normandy is called, but the entire province 
would be clamouring for draughts of the famed cordial. More, its 
celebrity was spreading beyond the confines of the province, and 
sufferers real and imaginary began to come from many parts of the 
kingdom. The poor monks were aghast; the fame that should have 
brought them plenty was like to ruin them. 

What the upshot would have been, whether eventually the conscience 
of the monks would have allowed them to sell for money the restor- 
ative invented only to bring relief to the sick, we cannot know. The 
revolution came; the Abbey was destroyed and the monks dispersed. 

I would not advise taking this legend too seriously, though some 
of the facts are undoubtedly historically correct. 

The fearsome building which now houses the distillery is not the 
ancient Abbey, where the cordial was first distilled in Brother Vin- 
celli's crude laboratory, but a factory built in 1892 "elegantly com- 
bining the best features of the Gothic and the Renaissance styles," 
as a guide book of the period remarks. Further comment on its 
architecture would be superfluous. 

Poor Fecamp was not spared by the war. The town which grew 
on the legendary spot where the trunk of fig-tree was washed 
ashore, shining with a mysterious light, and found to contain a 
leaden casket holding a few drops of the Holy Blood collected by 
Joseph of Arimathaea, and had always been dedicated to the arts 
of peace, was largely destroyed by war. Port installations, seaside 
hotels and casino, have all to be rebuilt. The stained glass has gone 
for ever from the church of the Holy Trinity, and little is left of 
Notre-Dame-du-Salut, but the precious relic was saved and kept 
in the Abbatial Church, where it is the centre of interesting cere- 
monies which take place on the Tuesday and Thursday following 
Trinity Sunday. You may still see in F6camp, too, the last remains 
of the old castle of the Dukes of Normandy, built by William 
Longsword, son of Rollo, and familiar in his boyhood to the 
Conqueror. 
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The coastal road towards Dieppe is winding and hilly, with grand 
views over the white horses of the Channel on the one side and the 
sleepy farmlands on the other as it rises again and again to the 
plateau; the sharp sea-air of the heights is lost as it twists down 
into the wooded valleys, giving place to the soft warmth of the 
damper woodlands. The valleys capture the rain, and are greener 
than you might expect them to be in France; in them are situated 
all the little villages of pleasing names you pass; Les Grandes- 
Dalles, Les Petites-DaUes, Veulettes, Cany-Barville, St.-VaIery-en- 
Caux, each with a faithful clientele of summer visitors. Only St.- 
Valery is of any size. Once it was a favourite summer resort of the 
British, but the hand of war fell heavily upon it. In the dark days 
of 1940, after the long fighting retreat from Belgium, British units 
made here a valiant last stand. 

In still another of these verdant valleys, watered by a fast running 
trout stream, is pretty Veules-les-Roses, emerging on to its beach 
through a narrow break in the cliffs. Of all these little resorts, this 
is I think the most attractive. The road rises again to the plateau, 
the seaside villages follow in quick succession, until Varengeville- 
sur-Mer, only a few miles from Dieppe, is reached. This widely- 
spread village would have been no more remarkable than the many 
others, but for an old trader of Dieppe; the tree-lined roads, the 
pretty houses, the scent of the sea and the brightness of the at- 
mosphere are common to them all, but only Varengeville has the 
Manor House of Ango. 

The story of Ango really belongs to Dieppe, but the manor is 
more reminiscent of him than anything now left in the larger town. 
It is a building of delicate concept, arranged round a square, of 
black hewn flint alternating with white stone to produce a mosaic. 
Built between 1530 and 1545, it has all the undeniable charm of the 
Renaissance, which is to domestic architecture as Gothic is to 
ecclesiastical. There are finer specimens, in the sense that they are 
larger and offer greater variety of ornamentation, amongst the 
chateaux of the Loire valley, but they lack the intimacy of the 
Manoir fAngo. It has been much restored, but most happily so, and 
gives as fine an impression of the wealthy man's country house of 
the time as you may see anywhere (it can be visited between March 
and November). 

There are a number of interesting medallions above the entrance 
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and along the facade, with portraits of Francois I and Diana of 
Poitiers, for Ango himself had been the friend of, and host to, them 
both. He was a merchant adventurer, whose ships sailed all the 
known seas and some of those unknown. They brought back 
romantic cargoes of ivory and precious stones and silks from the 
East and spices from the furthest oceans. Success won success; 
his mariners believed in him as they believed in their lucky stars; 
believing, dared, and daring, won. His fleet increased, and the very 
year that the manor was begun saw the exploit which history most 
often records. 

The Portuguese had captured and burnt some of his ships; with 
superb arrogance, Ango called on the King of Portugal to make 
amends. Royal dignity offended, the king returned an emphatic 
"No." The great merchant, more powerful than any noble, rose in 
his wrath, called in his ships, re-armed and re-fitted them, and sent 
them sailing off to Lisbon. The armada ravaged the Portuguese 
coast, sailed to the mouth of the Tagus, and fairly laid siege to 
Lisbon. The King of Portugal, the taste of wormwood in his mouth, 
capitulated and made reparation for the damage his fleet had done 
to Ango's vessels. 

Francois, officially at peace with the King of Portugal, naturally 
knew nothing of what was going on; nothing at all. There is reason 
to believe that, like England's Queen Elizabeth, he was not above 
having a little flutter and taking his share of profits in ventures of 
which, as he would blandly assure aggrieved foreign monarchs, he 
had never even heard. 

Gloria mundi transit; Ango died in poverty. 

A long winding descent of a few miles, and here is Pourville, the 
once fashionable, now shattered suburb of Dieppe. Proud amongst 
the ruins stands the monument to the Canadians, commemorating the 
landing on August 19th, 1942, but that belongs more truly to the 
story of Dieppe. 
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Dieppe, Puys, Cite de Limes, Berneval, Criel-sur-Mer, 
Mesnil-Val 9 Le Trtport, Mers~les-Bains 9 Eu 9 Slangy, Aumale, 
Neufchdtel, Forges-Ies-Eaux, Gournay, Gisors, St.-Clair-Sur- 
Epte, Ecouis, Fleury-sur-Andelle, Lyons-la-ForSt, Cleres, 
Yvetot, Yerville, Tdtes, Arques. 

Eis best to arrive in Normandy from overseas, to get the benefit 
f the sudden contrast and, with due respect to Le Havre and 
Cherbourg, Dieppe is the best landfall. You may or may not care 
to believe that it was already known as a port in Julius Caesar's 
day; you may laugh to scorn the theory that its name, from the same 
root as our own word "deep," was given it by the first Norman 
invaders (the view of the river at low tide does not greatly encourage 
this theory), but the fact is fully established that Dieppe was a useful 
port 1,000 years before the first stone of Le Havre was laid, and 
500 years at least before the first mention of Cherbourg. 

The Channel approach is admirable. The white cliffs are higher 
than their more famous counterparts on the other side of that 
troubled stretch of water, and quite as brilliant in the sunshine. A 
gap in these cliffs comes into view, where the little river Arques 
trickles into the harbour, then lighthouse and jetty; with blowing 
of sirens and much mysterious ringing of bells, the cross-Channel 
packet moves into the smooth water towards the inner harbour. 
The old town appears suddenly out of nothingness; uncompromising 
in its severity, the Castle dominates it. 

I am a believer in leaving many castles unvisited, and that of 
Dieppe is one of them. Not only was some of it destroyed in 1944, 
but closer inspection will add nothing to the tremendous impression 
of power the seaward approach gives to this fifteenth-century 
stronghold. 

Dieppe, after all its wartime tribulations, may now offer few 
enough relics of its long history to justify the hurried traveller in 
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stopping off there, but the local dish certainly does. A properly 
prepared sole dieppoise needs time for its preparation; order it well 
in advance, and the walk through the town whilst it is being prepared 
will give you the healthy appetite needed to do full justice to it 

The streets with their tall houses are animated and interesting; 
the quays hold all the magic of an ancient port from which men 
sailed on daring errands. From here they sailed (in 1339) to have 
a smack at England. They landed successfully at Southampton and 
fairly pillaged the town. If the possibly prejudiced English chron- 
iclers are to be believed, they didn't stop at that, and some English 
women came none too happily out of the affair. Either English 
forgetfulness of past wrongs has been grossly exaggerated, or the 
national character has greatly changed since those days, for Henry 
V of England remembered this incursion nearly 100 years after 
it occurred; when, after Agincourt, he took Dieppe, the local 
inhabitants paid dearly for their ancestors' sins. In the closing years 
of the eighteenth century the English came again, and heavily 
bombarded the town to the great destruction of some fine old build- 
ings. 

Dieppe was rebuilt and suffered to live relatively peacefully until 
1942. On August 12th some 15,000 men, mainly Canadians, landed 
in an invasion experiment on a fifteen-mile front with Dieppe as 
one wing. The Germans were not unprepared, and in terms of losses 
of men and material the experiment was a tragic failure; something 
like one-half of the men engaged failed to return and the beaches 
and streets were littered with material destroyed or abandoned. This 
apparent defeat greatly disheartened the actively anti-German 
inhabitants, who were not to know that the lessons learned at 
Dieppe made possible, by the improvements shown to be needed 
in landing-craft and weapons and methods of waterproofing of 
vehicles, the successful landings in North Africa and further west 
in Normandy, as well as the great series of American successes in 
the Pacific. It showed also that a frontal assault on a Channel port 
was an impossibility, and so made clear the lines of the 1944 in- 
vasion; to Canada goes the tragic honour of the proof. Dieppe may 
reflect with pride that the fearful damage the town received in- 
directly saved much of the rest of France from a similar fate. 

That dire day in 1942 and subsequent bombing prior to the final 
liberation nearly did away with Dieppe as a seaside resort, but the 
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people have got busy again and are determined to put it back on 
the list of places at which to spend a pleasant holiday by the sea, 
in which Dieppe has an historical right to be included, and at the 
very top. 

The town has the proud claim to glory that sea bathing was here 
first made popular in France, and made popular, too, by a woman, 
by the energetic and romantic Duchesse de Berry. Daughter of a 
king, even though only of a King of Naples, married into the French 
Royal Family, though only a younger branch, she was a truly 
Byronic character and would have rejoiced in the description. Was 
she not a pioneer of mountaineering, the very first woman to ascend, 
or be pushed up, the precipitous walls of the Cirque de Gavainie 
in the Pyrenees? 

She was a woman who always did what she wanted to do; she 
wanted to bathe in the sea at Dieppe, so bathe she did. It horrified 
the prudish, alarmed the medical profession, and caused con- 
sternation amongst the aristocracy of all civilised nations. She not 
only went on bathing in the sea at Dieppe, but induced her friends 
and hangers-on to do likewise. It became a fashionable pastime, 
and Dieppe became fashionable too. Before her death in 1870, the 
Duchess might have seen a new development, mixed bathing. If the 
English had thought (as they did think) bathing by a woman im- 
modest, they were shocked beypnd words by the depravity of men 
and women immersing themselves in the same waters at the same 
time. It was to be many years before the custom spread across the 
Channel. 

Lest you should form a picture in your mind of men and women 
plunging side by side into the water clad only in that minimum of 
covering to which we are now accustomed, turn the pages of an 
English guide book to France of 1878 and read about Dieppe. 

"A series of little huts are erected at the seaside, from which 
ladies issue in dark blouses, and gentlemen in wide trowsers, and 
thus bathe in public. Ladies are assisted by male dippers appointed 
for this purpose, 'should their services be required." 

There were also, we are informed, bathing machines which made 
a picturesque scene. These gaily-coloured changing-huts, on tall 
wheels, each drawn by a horse, would pick up the courageous 
female bathers far above the water-line. The horses would pull the 
heavy machines across the shingle, along the sand and into the water, 
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whilst the ladies changed into heavy blouse and trousers, covered 
from wrist to neck and from neck to ankle. At a call from the 
occupant, the horse would be unharnessed and steps let down at 
the front, on to which the daring female would emerge from a door 
in the machine and test the temperature of the water with a wary 
toe. Two stalwart fishermen, fully dressed, of course, would make 
her a fireman's seat with crossed hands, solemnly immerse her 
thrice in the ocean, and return her to her machine to be trundled 
back up the beach again by a bemused horse who never could 
understand what all the coming and going was about. Many a time 
a too miserly customer, or one with a shrewish tongue, found 
herself toppled into the water by a most regrettable error, followed 
by humble apologies to which twinkling eyes gave the lie direct 

During the stroll along the streets and the quays, the aroma of 
Dieppe makes itself remarked for its diversity and richness. All 
ports have a compounded smell of fish and tar and seaweed and 
alcohol and all the ordinary odours of closely-packed humanity, 
but that of Dieppe is peculiar to itself. I always feel that it is due to 
a lingering memory of the more exotic smells of Africa, ghostly 
scents from the days when the seafarers of Dieppe opened up the 
trade with West Africa and held for long a practical monopoly of 
ivory carving in Europe. (If you do visit the castle, there is a fine 
collection of ivories in its museum.) 

But richest of all the constituents will be the appetising whiff of 
your own sole dieppoise as you approach your chosen restaurant, 
where your dish should now be ready. 

This is what will have been going on in your absence. The chef 
will have taken a large sole, prepared it, placed it in a fireproof 
dish with salt, pepper, butter and a glass of white wine; he will then 
have placed it in the oven to poach. He will have prepared prawns 
and mussels, separately; the water in which they were cooked, 
together with the wine and butter used for the sole, will have been 
reduced and then mixed with more butter, flour and fresh cream. 
The sauce will have been cooked slowly until reaching the con- 
sistency of cream, and then sieved over the sole through a muslin. 
The prawns and mussels will have been added at the last moment, 
and no king will ever have had a finer dish set before him. And 
now you know why you have to order it an hour or more before, 
your meal time. 
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This magnificent dish is not to be mined by drinking cider witt 
it. Every traveller, every guide book, will tell you that cider is the 
drink of Normandy, that when in Rome you should do as the 
Romans, that you should always drink the drink of the country 
you are in. In a sense, cider is the drink of Normandy, but there is 
never traveller or guide-book to tell you when it is to be drunk, 
Certainly it is not to be drunk with fine dishes; honest wine is cheap 
all over France, and Normandy is no exception to that rule, even 
though the vine does not flourish there. 

No, cider is to be drunk when you are thirsty, after a long walk 
or ride along a dusty road. Its pleasant sharpness drives away thirst, 
its deceptively imperceptible strength overcomes fatigue, the natural 
virtue of the fruit restores the elasticity of tired muscles. It is a 
splendid refresher between meals, but makes a deplorable mi- 
salliance with delicate foods. It is sold in two forms, corked (bouchg) 
or uncorked; the only difference I have ever been able to find 
between the two, save for a slight variation in price in favour of the 
latter, is that the uncorked has its sediment at top and bottom, and 
the corked, if any, at the bottom only. 

You will meet, as I have done, the Englishman who turns up 
his nose at Norman cider as thin sour stuff not worth the trouble 
of drinking, then you will know that he has been brought up on the 
fabricated, gassy stuff, all but tasteless and non-alcoholic, which 
all too often goes by the name of cider in England and which 
appeals to palates of those who have never passed beyond a teen-age 
appreciation of sugared and aerated liquids prepared by commercial 
laboratories. Be tactful with him, for he errs from ignorance. Do not 
laugh him to scorn or hold him up to contempt, but rather lead him 
quietly to a more mature appreciation. By doing so, you will prob- 
ably add years to his life and greatly increase the pleasure he derives 
from it. 

If you leave Dieppe by the coastal road towards the north, you 
will pass through Puys, now practically a suburb of the larger town. 
On the further side, a path leads up the cliff and you will arrive 
at a green depression on the hill top through a sort of natural gate- 
way in the grass-covered mounds. This is now known as the Cit& 
de Limes and used to be known as Caesar's Camp, though it is 
much older than Caesar's time. It was a sort of entrenched camp, 
occupied by the Gauls, then by the Romans and finally by the 
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Norsemen in historic times, but traces of flint weapons show that it 
was a human residence long before any of these peoples had a 
name. Excavations have brought to light fragments of tombs and 
dwellings of very great antiquity, as well as others of more recent 
times, for the Cite de Limes seems to have been inhabited until 
the middle ages, when the growing town of Dieppe absorbed 
the remainder of its people. They chose well, these ancient 
peoples; their plateau slopes gently towards the cliff; behind, 
all is green landscape; before, all is grey-green or grey-blue 
seascape. 

Berneval and Criel-sur-Mer are next northwards on the coast, 
and the change which begins to be felt as soon as you leave Dieppe 
becomes intensified. There is a harder aspect to the houses and a 
colder touch to the air. Normandy is giving way to Picardy, the 
hillside pastures to water-meadows, and a certain melancholy, 
some faint echo of Verhaeren's verse, takes the place of Norman 
cheerfulness. After the little valley of Mesnil-Val, a few miles bring 
Le Treport into view, separated only by the width of its harbour 
from Mers-les-Bains, which is administratively in Picardy, though 
in effect part and parcel of the same town. 

These two resorts, very popular with the middle classes of the 
capital (and known to plenty of the British too) suffered not a little 
damage during the war, and are interesting only when filled with 
the cheerful chatter of young holidaymakers. The more reflective 
visitors turn to the east and follow the old frontier of Normandy 
along the course, the very marshy course, though the road is dry 
enough, of the river Bresle to Eu. 

Eu is a most pleasing little village, though to say why is difficult. 
First, I think, because it is a port of kinds. A canal port only, on 
the least considerable of all canals which by-passes the marshy 
perils of the Bresle river to arrive in the sea-harbour of Le Treport. 
"It imports," we are proudly told, "chiefly coal and timber from 
the north; it exports fruit and vegetables, sawn planks, bricks and 
piece-goods." You are not likely to see there any great signs of 
dispatch. Where barges are concerned you seldom will, and at Eu 
perhaps less than elsewhere. The natural reflectiveness, for which 
French bargees have a great gift, the indifference to time which the 
nature of their labour induces in them, is here brought to a high 
pitch of perfection. In this speed-mad world, it is pleasant indeed 
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to find a quiet corner where time is relegated to its proper insignifi- 
cant place. The port is not very large, being some 160 yards long by 
40 wide, but the manoeuvring in and out is every whit as fascinating 
as in the greatest, provided you are not in any huny; if you are, I 
cannot conceive the slightest reason for your being in Eu at all. 

Certainly do not race past St.-Laurent. This is one of the simplest 
and best examples of early Norman Gothic, standing four-square 
to the world and seemingly defying the passage of time to affect 
it It is dedicated to a great Irishman, Lawrence OToole, once 
Archbishop of Dublin, who died in the monastery here in 1181 
and has his truly magnificent twelfth-century statue in the crypt 
There also are other splendid Gothic statues of the princely Artois 
family, which are as fine as you will see anywhere. 

The crypt itself was rebuilt in 1828 to the orders of the future 
King Louis-Philippe; the statues are arranged so that the defunct 
men are on the right and the ladies on the left, as if a segregation 
of the sexes were desirable even in stone. 

Louis-Philippe loved Eu, which belonged to his wife, and spent 
much time at the Chateau which is almost unique in its links with 
French history from the earliest civilised times. It stands to-day 
on the site of a fortress erected by Charlemagne to bar the road to 
the invading Norsemen; it did not, as we know, succeed for long. 
Indeed, when Rollo abdicated it was to Eu that he withdrew and 
spent five peaceful years there before his death. William the Con- 
queror took it over in 1049; here he celebrated his betrothal, and 
here he had a fateful interview with English Harold. 

It is a tradition (and no more) that Joan of Arc was imprisoned 
here when being transferred in custody from Crotoy on her way to 
Rouen to be tried. A modern, ivy-covered tower now marks the 
supposed place of imprisonment; a statue of her by the Princess 
Marie of Orleans can be seen there, together with many pictures 
and historical links with the Maid. The original buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1475 and on the site Count John of Burgundy 
built a house which was enlarged and mainly rebuilt 100 years 
later. It was still unfinished when Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
cousin of Louis XIV, took possession of it in 1661. It was she 
who called in the great Le Notre, the great architect of the formal 
French garden, who gave the park the appearance it still has. 
Then came the revolution; after serving as a hospital in 1795, 
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the house was half pulled down. It was rebuilt yet again by Louis- 
Philippe when he was still only Duke of Orleans; it had come to 
him as part of his wife's dowry, for she was the daughter of the Duke 
of Penthievre, the previous owner. 

It was to this building that Queen Victoria came in 1843. We are 
so accustomed to thinking of her as the rather forbidding old 
monarch she was to become that it is almost a shock to read of her 
as a young girl, fond of modest pleasure and cheerful company, 
glad to forget for a few days the cares of her position* 

There is something very touching about the artless letter she 
sent from Eu to Uncle Leopold (King of the Belgians); she was so 
obviously not finding it all gas and gaiters to be a Queen. 

"My dearest Uncle, 

I write to you from this dear place, where we are in the midst 
of this admirable and truly amiable family, and we feel quite at 
home, as if we were one of them. Our reception by the dear 
King and Queen has been most kind, and by the people really 
gratifying. Everything is very different to England, particularly 
the population. 9 * 

This letter, written on September 4th, gives the Queen's view 
of her visit, which certainly seems harmless enough. Lord Mel- 
bourne thought very differently. On the 6th the Prime Minister 
sends her a real rocket, or as near to one as a minister dare send to 
the Crown. 

"Your Majesty is quite right in supposing that Lord Mel- 
bourne would at once attribute Your Majesty's visit to the 
CMteau d'Eu to its right cause Your Majesty's affection for 
the French Royal Family, and not to any political object. The 
principal motive now is to take care it does not get mixed either 
in reality or in appearance with politics, and Lord Melbourne 
cannot conceal from your Majesty that he should lament it much 
if the result of the visit should turn out to be a treaty upon any 
European matter, unfavourable to England and favourable to 
France. Do not let them make any treaty or agreement there. It 
can be done elsewhere just as well and without any of the suspicion 
which is sure to attach to any transaction which takes place there." 
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The young Queen was not engaged in politics; she was, for a 
short and happy space of time an ordinary girl of twenty-five 
enjoying a family visit and intensely interested in making new friends, 
such as the Princess of Joinville, sister of the Emperor of Brazil, "a 
charming, sprightly, lively creature, with immense brown eyes." 

The average Briton imagines himself, politically, to be an innocent 
lamb in a world of ravening international wolves. He is persuaded 
that he is forever being outsmarted in every treaty, that he is the 
guileless mug in every pact, being led firmly up the garden by foreign 
spivs. Even Prime Ministers as distinguished as Lord Melbourne 
were convinced that there was a sinister motive behind every action 
of a foreign ruling house and lived in the fear of being bettered 
in every battle of wits. The 100 years that have passed since then 
have done nothing to dim this strange obsession. 

How very different is the foreigner's impression of the same 
transactions. With what cries of bewildered astonishment does the 
Briton learn that the perfidious subtlety of his politicians has been 
the object of the foreigners' distrust for half a thousand years. The 
very idea of a political Honest John Bull sends all but Britons into 
paroxysms of mirthless laughter. The most blatant mistakes are 
attributed to Machiavellian schemes so deep that no poor foreigner 
can hope to fathom them. For years I have been preaching on the 
Continent that only the most dire national calamity can bring men 
of superior intelligence to the fore in Britain, that fundamentally 
the British voter always prefers the limited ability of a Baldwin 
to the brilliance of a Churchill, whom it throws out immediately 
danger is past and at the very moment it is cheering his achieve- 
ments; that far from being chosen for their knowledge of foreign 
affairs, British politicians would probably be rejected by the elec- 
torate if they showed any sign of having it; that British policy for 
the last 100 years has been characterised by indecision, ignorance 
and a wilful disregard of all that the world's best intelligence service 
has brought in the way of advance information of developments 
overseas. I have yet to make my first convert. 

Now back to Eu. 

The year after Queen Victoria's death, the Chateau vanished too, 
in another great fire which spared only the chapel and the right 
wing. It was rebuilt once again in 1902 (not a vintage year for 
architecture) and that is the building you may visit to-day between 
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July and the end of September. It is now a brick building with stone 
pilasters, but the garden is beautiful. 

This does not exhaust the interest of Eu, for the College and the 
Chapel are gems. The former was built about 1580 by Catherine 
of Cleves, wife of the Due de Guise, and is one of the happiest 
combination of brick and stone ever built; the Chapel, of the same 
materials, is an almost unique work of the seventeenth century, in 
what can only be described as a sophisticated classical style. Its 
treasures are the marble mausoleums of the Duke and Duchess, 
whose two tombs are decorated with remarkably vigorous bas- 
reliefs. That of Duke Scarface (for he was known as Le BdtafrS) 
is given over to pictures of his battles, that of his wife to evidence of 
her many virtues. It would seem that in those days at least it was 
much more fun to be a man than a woman. 

Husband and wife are shown kneeling in prayer, to which in 
life the lady was the more given; they are surrounded by figures 
representing Religion, Prudence, Strength and Faith, which sounds 
for all the world like a question in a radio quiz, "Which is the one 
that doesn't belong?" I have a theory that the seventeenth-century 
sculptor felt that he might be accused of too-apparent irony if he 
surrounded Scarface with all the virtues. 

The hinterland of this part of the coast (you can look out over 
the sea from the summer house of Le Notre's garden) is surely the 
part of Normandy that is least visited of all. I cannot pretend that 
it has the same architectural interest, perhaps not the same historical 
interest, as the rest, but those who care to follow the little roads into 
the deep countryside will find that it has a bucolic attraction all 
of its own. It is largely flat, and well wooded; the little streams are 
clear and pretty, and offer some good fishing. Its greenness tells of 
ample rain, and the cattle browsing on the meadows are com- 
fortingly plump. The promise of cheese and butter and milk and 
cream is royally kept. There are trees for shade and for fruit, perhaps 
less thatch and wooden beam and more brick than further west, 
but still plenty of picturesque hamlets. 

The narrow road runs alongside the Bresle towards Slangy 
through what is left of the once enormous forest of Eu (the broad 
main road is on the other side of the river, in Picardy, and is nothing 
like so attractive to follow). The river widens, forms a backwater, 
and between the two is Blangy, most terribly and* senselessly 
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damaged. From here it is worth the detour to Aumale in order to 
continue alongside the Bresle, and work along towards Neufchitel 
from there. You are never likely to see more handsome pasture- 
lands. 

NeufcMtel is where the cheeses are made, or to be more exact it 
is the centre from which they are sold, for they are made in individual 
farmhouses for many miles around. The imaginary Yonville of 
Madame Bovary was, physically, as we have seen, the village of 
Ry, near Rouen, but is described as the place where "the worst 
NeufcMtel cheeses are made." This is not nearly so insulting as it 
sounds, for even the worst -Neufchatel cheeses are thoroughly good 
eating. The one trouble with these cream cheeses is that they are so 
delicious it is difficult not to eat too much; if you are going to sin 
in this way, there is no better place to do it than in the very one 
whose name they carry and in which you can be sure of finding the 
very best. 

The road rises slightly through wooded country; between two 
little streams, with lake and park, is Forges-les-Eaux. In the very 
remote past iron was mined here (hence its name) but the only 
traces of the mineral now left are the ferruginous waters which flow 
from three springs, Royale, Reinette and Cardinale, whose titles 
very nearly tell all their own story. The medicinal waters were 
discovered in 1573, but the spa had little more than local celebrity 
until fifty years later the King, Queen and Cardinal arrived in 
considerable state. 

The tiny spa was packed tight with people. The King must have 
his gentlemen and his servants, the Queen her ladies and tirewomen, 
the Cardinal his secretaries, for he was Prime Minister and all the 
other ministers as well. To guard thenv the King's Musqueteers 
(was d'Artagnan amongst them?) and as the King had his Mus- 
queteers, so the Cardinal had his too. Every available room, every 
available bed, was filled and more than filled. In this land of plenty, 
food prices rose to famine level. 

Everywhere tongues wagged; if the waters lived up to their repu- 
tation, history was in the making. 

For eighteen years Louis Xffl had been married to Anne of 
Austria; for eighteen years she had been sterile. The reputation of 
the iron waters of Forges-les-Eaux had reached Her Majesty's 
ears and the Court, complete with Cardinal Richelieu, had moved 
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into the restricted quarters of the spa, not then so considerable even 
as it is now. 

The chefs were busy too. Physicians there were in plenty to give 
advice as to the nature and quantity of the food necessary to aid 
the Queen's condition and to ensure the King's, for these matters 
could be discussed with Latin frankness even in the world's greatest 
Court in a manner that would stagger our more squeamish minds. 
The details of the royal coucher were discussed by the Queen's 
ladies, overheard by their tirewomen, and by the time they had 
passed through the mouths of the soldiery, startled the ears of the 
canny Norman peasants with their wealth of invented detail 
Seldom can the most intimate affairs of a royal couple have given 
rise to such endless tongue-activity. Scandal is always a main 
occupation at a spa, and this was scandal at its most luscious, at 
once royal and salacious. 

Then the great news broke, first and many times prematurely, 
then confirmed. Confirmed by a radiant King and a Queen who, 
for a while, carried an expression of contentment to which her face 
had long been a stranger. Anne of Austria was enceinte after eighteen 
years. 

There were the know-alls who shook their heads; there were 
muttered tales that the King had been at fault and not the Queen, 
who could at any time have produced an heir to another man. 
Therefore if the Queen was about to do so, the cause must lie else- 
where than with the King, for Anne of Austria was not too well 
loved and stories against her were sure of eager hearers. Others 
there were anxious to believe that this would prove another false 
alarm; the birth of an heir to the throne, so unexpectedly late, 
would put many a nose out of joint. 

The Court departed amidst flourish of trumpets and official 
rejoicing. Forges-les-Eaux drops out of the pages of history. Only 
the ghosts of cavaliers in slouch hats, swords dangling by their 
sides, and fair-faced women sharp of tongue, still haunt the alleys 
of the park beneath the trees where, I am prepared to swear, you 
may on any summer evening still hear the muted echo of the endless 
talk which was the background to the spa's few weeks of fame. 

A main road leads from Forges to Gournay, but do not take it 
unless you must. An enchanting by-road lies between the two 
branches of the Epte; a fairyland is this valley, one of the most 
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peaceful spots on earth. There is nothing I can tell you about It 
save that there is running water and trees bending down to meet it 
and green fields and endless flowers; if few birds sing, the song of 
those that do is the more welcome. 

Gournay itself is the fitting end to such a road. Happy Gournay, 
it has so little history; even its medieval ramparts fell apart from 
sheer disuse. Not that it is without celebrity; other places may pride 
themselves on producing Petits-Suisses, those delectable cream 
cheeses without which France would not be France, but only 
Gournay has the secret of making them to perfection, moist yet 
firm, fidl in flavour, creamy without being in the least sickly. 
Gournay also boasts its own race of fowl, dignified creatures in a 
formal black and white uniform. 

There is nothing at all to do in Gournay except sit and discuss 
crops, politics, weather and food with the local inhabitants on the 
useful seats on the tree-lined boulevards (how incongruous this echo 
of Paris sounds in these surroundings) which have long since re- 
placed the old ramparts and look out on an eighteenth-century 
Porte de Paris, more ornamental than useful. It is here, on these 
benches, that you will find out what the country people of France 
think of the world and national events, which is more useful than 
you might be prepared to acknowledge, for in France it is the 
countryside and not the towns which dominates in politics. Would 
that it were so in Britain, where only too often townsmen with no 
knowledge of nor feeling for the country take decisions which 
forever impoverish our land. 

There is a very large church of St-Hildevert, built mostly in the 
twelfth century; massive round piers support semicircular arches, 
and the decoration of the capitals is quite remarkable. Just as you 
think you have had enough of foliage and geometrical pattern, a 
face peeps out at you, of such diabolical ugliness that you wonder 
what Dr. Freud would have made of a study of the sculptor's mind. 

Another few miles along the valley of the Epte and Gisors, the 
bastion of Normandy, comes into view, where to the Epte are added 
the waters of the TroSsne and the Reveillon, names which are not 
likely to mean much to you but are full of significance to fly-fishers 
in France : to them they mean fat, succulent trout. 

Gisors, I just mentioned, was the bastion of Normandy, which 
seems strange for a town on its extreme eastern border. In fact 
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it was a bastion of the Dukes of Normandy after they became 
Kings of England, and was for protection or offence against the 
Kings of France. The castle of Gisors was built by William Rufus, 
son of the Conqueror, and English Henry II. Its site is now a public 
park, where only the keep and a pair of towers still survive, but a 
visit to them is well worth while. You may take the chilly under- 
ground passages; you will see, not without a swelling of youi 
pity even after these 700 years, the deep prisons where holes la- 
boriously worn into the stone walls show where the unhappy 
prisoners climbed towards the light of day; you will see engravings 
on these walls where these same men spent their infinite idle hours 
in recording on the only parts of the stone on which daylight ever 
fell the scenes of the Passion on the one side, ending with a hanging 
Judas, and on the other such worldly matters as dances and tourn- 
aments. There in all its moving brevity is the one short sentence 
which tells of hour succeeding hour, day succeeding day, month 
succeeding month, and year painfully succeeding year without hope, 
without comfort material or spiritual, yet also without entire 
despair, Mater Dei memento mei, Mother of God, remember me, 
inscribed by an unknown "N.P." in the year 1575. 

The church of St.-Gervais and St.-Protais is one of the most 
mixed in style to be seen in all Normandy, and the adjective "un- 
couth 9 * has been applied with some reason to its statues. 

The valley of the Epte, amidst trees and meadows, leads on to 
St.-Clair-sur-Epte, which made two brief appearances in history 
the better part of 1,000 years ago, and never again since. The first 
is a little uncertain; but near the present Hermitage, St. Clair, a 
Christian teacher, was put to death in 811. Compared to the south 
of France, Christianity was late in coming to Normandy and the 
early teachers met stiff opposition from the paganism of die Gauls, 
the Franks, the Romans and, not least, the Norsemen. What one 
might miss another was sure to catch. 

Martyred St. Clair had his posthumous revenge. Almost 100 
years later (some say 911, others 912), Rollo the Viking came here 
to do homage to Charles the Simple and receive in fief the province 
of Neustria, from henceforward to be known as Normandy. 

Hie scene must have had some of the quality of an early comedy 
film. Gisile, daughter of Charles, is formally affianced to Rollo, the 
Dukedom is granted, Rollo kneels before the King and takes his 
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foot to kiss; a great smacking kiss it is, likely to be heard the full 
length of the valley, more in ridicule than humility, then accidentally 
on the purpose he lifts the Royal leg suddenly and vigorously so 
that Charles, caught unawares, is thrown over backwards as the 
rough wooden throne tilts, and the attendant Vikings roar with 
laughter until their winged helmets shake on their heads like flutter- 
ing birds. 

Nevertheless, an historic action of the utmost importance had 
taken place. Rollo became a convert to Christianity as part of the 
agreement, and all his Vikings with him, within a stone's throw of 
St. Clair's last resting place. There were to be no more Christian 
martyrs in Nonnandy; the successors to Rollo were to lead crusades 
in the not distant future and be in the forefront of Christian civil- 
isation. The bad bargain with which his followers reproached Charles 
the Simple was a step for which the western world had ultimately 
reason to be profoundly grateful The simple in spirit are so often 
right in the long run. 

The church of St.-Clair-sur-Epte is so old that no date can be 
put to the earliest parts; they probably go back to Charlemagne, 
so that it is possible that Rollo was received into the Faith in this 
very spot. It was partly rebuilt 300 years later and again two centuries 
later still, but even that only brings us to the time of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, It may not be very beautiful, but it certain- 
ly is venerable. 

For the same reason the ruins of the castle are worthy of respect. 
According to tradition, it was in the courtyard of the original 
chdteau-fort that the episode of the leg-pulling occurred, but this is 
very uncertain for the remains now visible are certainly late Norman, 
not Merovingian as they would have to be to support the tradition. 
To the side of the chapel of the Hermitage is a delicate little 
fountain of the seventeenth century, to which pilgrimage is made on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth of each July. If you have a taste for 
simple, heartfelt ceremonies, join the pilgrims in their devotions. 
It will underline for you the continuity of human existence, for 
similar simple rites have been going on in this very place these many 
hundreds of years past. I am prepared to wager, knowing the attach- 
ment of the Norman to his land, that those taking part to-day in 
many cases bear the same names as those who made up the pro- 
cession 300 years ago. 
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It is a long straight road, often tree-lined, which passes through 
Ecouis (incidentally, it has a good Gothic church, shaped like a 
Greek Cross), on one of the few considerable heights in this part of 
the world, and goes on to Fleury-sur-Andelle, remarkable only for 
possessing one of Normandy's few menhirs; from there, along the 
valley of the Epte, it runs on to Lyons-la-Foret. 

Nowhere else have I seen such beech-glades as grace the forest 
that surrounds Lyons; the huge stems rise firm and powerful as 
Gothic pillars. How old they are can only be guessed at; one at 
least is claimed to date back to the later middle ages; some were 
striplings when Louis XIV hunted in the forest; many saw the 
outbreak of the French revolution. They talk with that curious 
light rustling peculiar to beeches, as if giants conversed together 
with the voices of lisping children. Strange tales they might pass 
on from old to young, for there they have stood in unbroken suc- 
cession for longer probably than man has occupied the land; tales 
of the Dukes of Normandy who hunted here from the year 1000 
onwards; of the hunting lodge Henry I of England built here, and 
where he came to die in 1135; tales of all the Kings of France, 
almost without exception, ever since, and their queens and mis- 
tresses and favourites. The men and women have all gone, melted 
away like the snow of last winter; the beech trees remain, their 
trunks holding the evening light so that they seem to shine from an 
interior illumination. In the autumn evenings, the long red rays 
of the departing sun turn the brown leaves into ardent gold, an 
eldorado of such extent and wealth that the beholder finds himself 
in the same enchanted golden forest that he once walked as a child. 
For that matter, the forest is an enchantment at any time of year; 
these noble trees do not make the forest dark and mysterious and 
fearful; these are no haunts of trolls and ogres; but the very domain 
of Oberon and Titania, the shadows barely breaking the sunlight 
"Nature's Cathedral," one old peasant called this forest; could 
there be a nobler description? 

The township of Lyons-la-Foret is worthy of its forest; it has 
much of the same fairy-tale atmosphere. The Hotel-de-Ville, for 
example, so often in France a standardised and deplorable building 
of pseudo-classical lines, marvellously ill-adapted to its purpose, 
in Lyons is a handsome building of the time of Louis XVI, well 
balanced, light and cheerful. It may serve its purpose no better 
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than the others, but is incomparably more beautiful. Let us hope 
that no functional monstrosity, admittedly more efficient, will ever 
take its place. Outside the great cities; who wants efficiency in a 
Town Hall? Not that it matters; they are never likely to get it. 

Round every corner of the village, for village really it is, with 
but a thousand inhabitants until the summer visitors arrive, are old 
Norman houses with oak beams and plaster walls, stuck out at 
odd angles and irresistibly picturesque, but before you wander 
further round the town, it is worth taking a few minutes in the 
Hotel-de-Ville itself for upstairs, amidst hangings rich with the 
royal flew-de-lys and ancient pictures you will see two relatively 
modern portraits of Jacques de Beaufils (who died in 1815) and his 
wife. His claim to fame is a strange one; he was one of the founders 
of the Paris pawnshop, now a municipal undertaking, popularly 
and queerly named Mont-de-Pi6te 9 Mountain of Piety. Until its 
creation, the poor people who needed to raise a little money in a 
hurry found themselves willy-nilly in .the hands of usurers, no more 
pious and pitiful than those of other countries. The municipal pawn- 
shop, if no more generous in the amounts advanced on pledges 
than private ones, charges a minimum rate of interest on the loan. 
Whether the custom still obtains or not, I do not know, but in my 
youth I remember that ladies used regularly every summer to pledge 
their fur coats and wraps, for it was cheaper to pay the interest 
on the modest loan received than to arrange storage at a furrier's, 
and the pawnshop was obliged to take good care of them and keep 
them free from moth to maintain the value of the pledge on which 
the money had been advanced. The corollary, the pawning during 
the winter of motor cars licensed by their owners only for 
the fine summer months I have heard much of, but never quite 
believed. 

Well, many a man has had a statue erected to his memory for 
doing much less practical good than Jacques de Beaufils and his 
friends, so let us look on his picture with kindly eyes. 

The old houses are infinitely picturesque, and the church is just 
as ancient and pleasing as you might expect in such a village, but 
to them all I prefer the open market, which dates from the sixteenth 
century. 

There is, in a sense, nothing to it; just massive pillars supporting 
a high-pitched roof, but its proportions are so exactly right that the 
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slightest change in them would spoil its entire appearance. There 
are many others in Normandy, but none quite so delightful as this. 

It is a wrench to leave this heavenly amphitheatre amidst the 
beeches, where it is my ambition one day to see a performance of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream amongst the great shining boles, 
for there is now nowhere left in England, I fear, a setting so exactly 
in harmony with Shakespeare's thistledown masterpiece. 

It is a cross-country journey now through Cleres to Yvetdt. The 
latter is not in itself a place of great interest, though it has a pleasant 
old market-place, but it is the home of a minor mystery, still un- 
solved. Who was the King of Yvetdt? Why a tiny Norman town 
should have a king of its own is very strange, but any French child 
will be able to tell you that it did. What is more, tradition gives him 
a name and a date. Gauthier, Lord of Yvetdt, had the misfortune 
to offend Clothaire HI (who came to the throne in 656, if dates 
interest you) and was banished from his presence. Easter was ap- 
proaching. Feeling this was the time for forgiveness, Gauthier 
waited his opportunity and, on Good Friday, humbly appeared 
before Clothaire at the High Altar of the Cathedral of Soissons; on 
the anniversary of God's pardoning the sins of all the world, in the 
very sanctuary of the great Cathedral, he felt no fear. He failed to 
allow for Clothaire's irrepressible rage; even in that holy place, 
Clothaire drew his sword and incontinent slew the importuner. 
In atonement, so the story goes, he made Gauthier posthumous 
King of Yvetdt, and confirmed his heirs in the kingdom after 
him. 

It is a good story, and deserves to be true. Unfortunately there 
is no historical support for it now to be found. TTiat does not 
necessarily prove it to be false, for the records of those days are 
exceedingly incomplete, and old traditions are usually found to 
have their grain of truth. Hardly less mysterious are the facts which 
have historical backing; it is on record that from the fourteenth 
century onwards each franc-alleu (or freeholder, under the feudal 
system) was known as the Roi or King of Yvetdt. I understand that 
there is a King of Yvetdt alive at this very moment, for the title 
descended from the last freeholder of the town to the heirs of the 
Marquis d'Albon. But none of this explains how or why the title, 
which is unique to Yvetdt and occurs nowhere else in feudal records, 
came to be applied to the town. 
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In more recent days another version has come into being from 
the fertile brain of Beranger, poet and Parisian raconteur, who 
wrote: 

There was once a King ofYvetot, 

Little known to history 9 

Rising late and retiring early ; 

Sleeping the better for being without glory 

And crowned by Jeannie 

With a plain cotton bonnet. 

That is the King of Yvetdt the French children can tell you about. 

T6tes is reached through Yerville; there are only two times of 
day to arrive, an hour before lunch or an hour before dinner. This 
gives the owners of the H6tel du Cygne a chance to prepare one of 
their notable meals and the visitor an opportunity of seeing this 
lovely old coaching inn, built in 1611, where Flaubert stayed to 
make his notes on Dr. Bovary who, in the novel, was in practice 
at Totes, and where Guy de Maupassant wrote Boule de Suif. 
Louis XIII was a guest there in 1620; Madame de Pompadour in 
1776; the then Prince of Wales, Edward VIII and Duke of Windsor 
to be, was often there between 1914 and 1918, and Queen Elizabeth 
of the Belgians in the latter year. 

Your meal will not be cheap, but not extravagantly dear either, 
and worth every penny. I place the Cygne high amongst the best 
providers of meals in all France for a repast to be long remembered 
as a work of art. 

There is one more journey to make in this part of Normandy, 
again almost within sight of Dieppe. You will have to step a little 
aside from the main road from Totes in order to visit Arques, 
but only a mile or so. It is set in a little valley where the river Arques 
(the one, you will remember, which flows into Dieppe harbour) 
is joined by the B6thune. Just to make things difficult for the for- 
eigner, the Arques is usually known at this point as the Varenne, 
but they are one and the same stream whatever name is used. It is 
a tiny manufacturing town overlooked by an ancient castle, ori- 
ginally belonging to the Dukes of Normandy, but rebuilt in parts 
in the fourteenth, sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. Within gun- 
shot of it was fought one of the most important battles in French 
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history, and unlike most historic battlefields, the terrain has changed 
but little since. 

Henri III had been assassinated; by right, Henri of Navarre 
had become Henri IV, but the Duke of Mayenne at the head of 
the forces of the League denied him his rights; no Protestant King 
for them, not even one willing to change his religion to gain a capital 
("Paris," quoth he, "is well worth a Mass"). Their armies met on 
September 21st, 1589, and the Leaguers must have felt it was 
barely worth the trouble of fighting. On the one side, 30,000 well 
armed and trained soldiers; on the other, Henri had but 4,000 
devoted followers. In his Memoirs, Sully (he who died at Rosny) 
describes how the artillery from this castle did much to change the 
odds: "A broadside of four pieces was discharged from the walls 
which carved four fine avenues through their squadrons and bat- 
talions." Three or four more broadsides forced the Leaguers to 
retire down the valley; they rallied, tried to surprise Henri from 
the rear but were outwitted by that astute warrior and thoroughly 
beaten. Henri might have only 4,000 men, but he was worth an army 
in himself. The way to Paris lay open to him and, as we know, for 
it was paid the price of a Mass. 

It was a bad place for the Leaguers to choose for a battle, this 
confusion of wooded valleys which make reconnaissance difficult, 
but a heavenly place on a summer's day. After a visit to the pretty 
Renaissance church, passing by the obelisk which commemorates 
the battle (it was the Duchesse de Berry whom we have met before 
and shall meet again who had it erected on the little knoll from 
which Henri is supposed to have directed his troops) you can climb 
up on to the plateau and be amongst what is left of the great forest 
which once covered untold acres in this part of Normandy. 

There, with the sunlight patterning the undergrowth of the forest 
in which the prehistoric men of the Citi de Limes hunted races of 
animals long since departed from all Europe, and within sight 
almost of the port which is to many the gateway of return, we leave 
the Normandy which lies east of the Seine. The West is calling. 
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PART THREE 

Le Havre, Harfleur, Port~Jerdme 9 Quillebeuf, Honfleur, Cric- 
queboeuf; Villerville, Trouville, Deauvitte, Blonvitte, Villiers- 
sur-Mer, Houlgate, Dives, Cabourg, Blangy-le~Chdteau, 
Lisieux, Tkibervttle, Bernay, Beaumesnil, Conches, Evreux, 
Nonancourt, Tillieres-sur-Arvre, Verneuil-sur-Arvre, Laigle, 
Beaumont-le-Roger, Le Neubourg, Brionne, Le Bec-HeUouin, 
Pont-Audemer, Beuzeville, Pont-L'Ev$que, Trouville. 

npRANSATLANTIC visitors are likely to fincj their first landfall 
JL is Le Havre, and those from Britain can reach there overnight 
from a journey that, perhaps just from long acquaintance, I consider 
the most comfortable of the Channel crossings. A very fine starting 
place Le Havre makes for a visit of western Normandy; in the 
summer there is a steamer service from there direct across the Seine 
estuary, interesting enough as it crosses the main stream of incoming 
and outgoing ocean traffic. Alternatively a motor-coach service 
links the two ports twice a day; to take the later one gives the 
opportunity of seeing Harfleur. 

Unfortunately for its future, the port of Harfleur was built on 
the banks of the little river Lezarde at a point where it ran into the 
Seine. It was for centuries the major port of the Seine before even 
the first stone of Le Havre was laid. Its position on the estuary 
made it the key fortress of the province. 

To his astonishment the visitor of to-day finds that though 
Harfleur is a port of a kind, the entrance to the harbour is only 
from the Tancarville canal and nothing bigger than a barge can get 
in there. The insignificant Lezarde ended by throttling it, carrying 
sand and soil down grain by grain until at last two miles of good 
earth separated the town from the Seine. 

Thus it needs a good deal of imagination to see Henry V urging 
on his troops to assault the walled town which he attacked from 
the sea; "the nimble gunner with linstock now the devilish cannon 
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touches, and down goes all before them." Then, the fleets' artillery 
having holed the walls, "once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more," cries Henry (or Shakespeare for him) and the outer 
defences fall to the English, FlueUin and Macmorris have their 
argument about the disciplines of war as applied to mines, and 
Bardolph carries his flaming nose to safety. 

At this point, you remember, King Henry called on the Governor 
and citizens to surrender in a (Shakespearean) speech which throws 
a lurid light on the joys of warfare at that time . . . "waste and 
desolation . . . licentious wickedness . . . headly murther, spoil and 
villany . . . shrill shrieking daughters . . . most reverend heads dash'd 
to the walls . . . native infants spitted upon pikes " 

Speech or no speech, the Governor capitulated. There followed 
an episode which Shakespeare carefully overlooked; Henry turned 
out all the inhabitants and brought over English settlers to replace 
them. The colony did not last long; twenty years later a band of 
peasants, aided by some of the surviving ex-inhabitants, took the 
town from the English once again. 

Church and castle (the latter reputedly built to the orders of 
Henry V) were damaged during the last war, but there are still 
some of the old Norman houses left, and the view from the little 
bridge over the Lezarde, which painters have made perhaps too 
famous, is still not too hackneyed to give great pleasure as the 
reflections of the old houses tremble in the water. 

The time has come for the ferry-boat to take the coach across the 
river from Port- Jerome, where the great oil refineries make a com- 
plex and fantastic contrast to old Normandy. The southern bank 
is touched at Quillebeuf, from whence the road runs alongside the 
river to Honfleur. 

Of all the ports of Normandy, Honfleur is, I think, the most 
picturesque. You come in past the Lieutenance, the romantic remains 
of a sixteenth-century castle, and you find yourself facing the old 
West Basin, now sadly neglected. As recently as 1788, Arthur 
Young mentions in his travels, it was a "bason full of ships, with 
some Guineamen as large as at Le Hivre." These were almost 
certainly slavers, for the trade flourished at Honfleur, and it was 
not until 1794 that the revolutionary government abolished slavery. 
The decay of Honfleur's prosperity began there, for even though 
Napoleon reintroduced the slave trade in 1802 and it was not 
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finally done away with until 1848, it was never again to be of the 
same importance. Foul as was their trade, appalling as were the 
conditions OD board, the slavers were pretty vessels to look at, 
and a few there now would beautifully set off the beam-and-plaster, 
slate-roofed houses of the Quai Ste.-Catherine and the Quai St.- 
Etienne; to the west, the Rue Gambetta has many more. Just beyond 
is a charming flower garden separating the town from the bathing 
beach, which is delightful on any fine day when half the population 
of Le Hvre isn't there. 

The treasure of the town is the church of St-Catherine; like the 
older houses, it is built entirely of rough-squared oak beam and 
plaster, and is the largest of this kind in France. It would seem to 
have been built sometime during the sixteenth century. 

The route de Trouville runs at the foot of the little mound sur- 
mounted by the chapel of Notre-Dame-de-GrSce, which has been 
there from time immemorial. The present one dates from 1615, 
but on this site have stood many, many previous ones. Here, at a 
height of 300 feet, you look rigjit over the wide estuary; unless you 
are lucky enough to witness the arrival or departure of one of the 
great liners, the steamers may not seem very romantic, but there is 
still much to stir the imagination beneath the hatches of the black- 
painted tramps. Machine tools from the United States, furs from 
Canada, paper pulp from Newfoundland, cocoa and vanilla and 
bananas and rare woods from the West Indies. Perhaps the im- 
agination is stirred still more inside the chapel, for the walls are 
covered with ex-wtos of the most touching simplicity. These votive 
offerings all come from sailors, mostly in memory of an escape from 
shipwreck; "Thanks to Our Lady for a Miraculous Rescue," runs 
the wording on many of the tablets, and the banal words conjure 
up pictures of storm-tossed boats, of men washed ashore on spars 
and hencoops, just alive, of rockets in the night spelling out their 
message of dire peril, of danger flares illuminating waves as tall as 
houses. 

There was a time when sailors walked to this chapel in procession 
once a year, barefoot and clad only in long shirts; though the pil- 
grimage still takes place, the signs of humility are absent 

The narrow and winding coast road, tree-lined and sometimes 
more of a tunnel between the trees, passes through Cricqueboeuf 
and gives a fleeting glance of an ancient Norman church reflected 
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in the glass-like waters of a pond; it is one of those places one always 
intends to visit, and somehow never does, but the image remains 
photographed upon the memory. After Villerville, a little resort 
sadly damaged, the road runs on to high cliffs and then turns into 
a true corniche road as it descends the other side, with magnificent 
views over Trouville, its beach and port, the river and the clean and 
well laid out Deauville on the other bank. 

Trouville is one of the queerest mixtures on the French coast and, 
to the observer of human nature, one of the most entertaining. 
It is a port, but the port is on the river, not on the sea, and at low 
tide the river leaves the fishing boats leaning at fantastic angles on 
the mud. It is also a not inconsiderable resort, once the most 
fashionable in all France, with grand hotels and casino; later it 
became one of the most popular, with endless cheap lodgings. Now 
it is climbing back again into the fashionable world, largely due 
to its increasing favour as a yachting centre. 

We have seen how the Duchesse de Berry made sea-bathing, 
at Dieppe a fashionable pastime; after Dieppe, the warmer waters 
of Trouville began to attract the great world. It was Alexandre 
Dumas who gave it its greatest vogue; he and his friends brought 
in their train all the fashionables who wished to lionise authors 
and artists. The Empress Eugenie patronised the resort, and its 
name was made. 

Poor, gay, beautiful Empress, so decorative and so unwise; she 
saw Trouville one last time on her way to her cheerless exile. Sir J. 
Burgoyne waited for her in the port with his yacht; behind her lay 
the defeat of the French by the Prussians, the failure of the Emperor 
Napoleon III as Emperor and Commander-in-Chief; far, far 
behind her lay the happy days of the gayest court in Europe, of the 
entertainment of the already legendary Queen Victoria; before her 
lay many arid years of living, and nine years ahead the greater 
tragedy yet, the useless, senseless loss of her son in a private war 
between Britain and some of her recalcitrant black subjects. Many 
years she lived, into our own days, at the damp Chislehurst, this 
southern beauty made for the. blinding sunshine of her native 
Granada. 

Only a few years before, another French monarch had. made 
the road to Trouville his escape route; in 1848, Louis Philippe 
passed thirty dangerous and uncomfortable hours in Victor Barbe/s 
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house in Trouville waiting for the means of escape to England, 
running away from that same revolution which ended by putting 
Napoleon HI on the imperial throne. 

That is the background of this town of good, solid, comfortable 
hotels and good, solid houses of a type now quite out of fashion. 
For the reason of its fall in the social scale, you must cross the 
river. 

Deauville is the most direct contrast to Trouville it is possible to 
imagine; Trouville just grew (and is perhaps all the more likeable 
and human for it), but Deauville was planned and controlled from 
the word "go" to the last red tile on a decorative roof. Even the 
railway station has sprung, enlarged, from an illustration of a modern 
treatment of the characteristic Norman farmhouse architecture. 
There may be more cheerful stations, but I have yet to find one. The 
rest of the town, the great hotels, the villas and the little shops 
follow the same pattern. The gardens are a blaze of colour all 
through the summer, and window boxes carry the flower pattern 
through the streets. 

Adapting older styles of architecture fails more often than it 
succeeds; Deauville is the exception, brilliantly successful I still 
prefer the higgeldy-piggeldy Trouville but that is a personal feeling; 
if planning there has to be then Deauville is the example to follow. 

Extravagant is, I think, the word for Deauville in the season. 
It is larger than life, as artificial as a synthetic diamond. Yet, cur- 
iously enough, the diamonds you see are the only things not likely 
to be artificial; Deauville is a meeting-place of the genuinely highly- 
moneyed. However much you may disapprove at heart of the rather 
silly display of fashionable life on show there, you must admit 
that it is the most varied and the most amusing of its kind. If the 
jewels so lavishly displayed are likely to be genuine, so also are 
the millionaires and there is about an even chance that the dis- 
tinguished-looking man or woman who has attracted your attention 
really is distinguished. Truly important people do go to Deauville, 
and others manage to look it. It is a place where almost anything 
can happen; even some of the more improbable bathing garments 
are occasionally taken into the sea. 

Deauville is really unique in that it is crowded out in August 
with people amusing and interesting to look at, if not always to 
meet You may be who you like there, but you must be smart and 
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you must be seen in the right place at the right time. With golf 
and tennis and polo and swimming, and horse racing and galas 
and the very important aperitif hours, your days' divisions are fixed 
and obligatory as in the army. It seems a very queer way to spend a 
holiday, with not much rest and no relaxation, but it is the direct 
descendant of the seasons of Beau BnimmeFs Bath. 

Needless to say that Deauville is exceedingly expensive in the 
season, as you would expect of a resort which attempts to provide 
the very best of everything that it does provide. Out of season it 
can be remarkably inexpensive, and that is the time the wiser 
people enjoy its really magnificent sandy beach. 

Its history is short. It was designed and begun under the Second 
Empire by the Due de Morny as an even more aristocratic rival to 
Trouville. Under the control of M. Andre, who has the Midas 
touch, it has somewhat changed in character and is to-day one of 
the few places of its kind left in Europe, catering successfully for 
that dying race, the very wealthy. 

Decorative French blondes (not all of them born that way) there 
are here in plenty, but remarkably few unintelligent ones. The dumb 
blonde is a purely Anglo-Saxon production. I have come to the 
conclusion that, outside Brittany, there is no such thing as an 
unintelligent Frenchwoman. Just watch one of the mentally less 
well-equipped ones at dinner; if the conversation begins to get 
out of her depth, she will bring it back with great dexterity and 
readiness of wit to some subject on which she can talk at least 
reasonably well, yet without giving offence to the most ardent 
enthusiast for his own subject. For all this kind of social investiga- 
tion, Deauville is a happy hunting ground; doubtless that is why 
so many people go there. 

To return to Deauville. No small part of its post-war success is 
due to the fortunate fact that a startlingly quick advance secured 
it to the Allies without any cause for shelling or bombing. As we 
shall see, such places were very rare and very lucky. 

BlonviUe and Villers-sur-Mer, which follow on from Deauville, 
are pleasant enough but characterless resorts with good sandy 
beaches, but the next one, Houlgate, is so well situated that one 
forgets its banality as a town. On the one side the cliffs, on the other 
the river Dives; surrounding the landward side, fine green hills and a 
rapidly rising valley, with exquisite old farm buildings and thatched 
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mariners' cottages; on the seaward side, the sands are uncovered 
for nearly three-quarters of a mile as the tide goes out. 

The other great attraction of Houlgate is the hamlet of Dives, 
about a mile to the west. This one-time port is old, even for Nor- 
mandy, and the sea has long since ceased to reach it It is impossible 
to credit that it was here William the Conqueror collected his ships 
and his men, patiently waiting until he had 3,000 of the one and 
50,000 of the other, prior to his attempt on England, though the 
final sailing was from Picardy and not from Normandy. 

It is worth a burst of extravagance to eat a meal, an excellent 
meal, at the rather expensive Hostellerie de Guillaume-le-Con- 
querant for the sake of seeing the old building and the rather 
anachronistic collection of oddments which decorate it. The hostelry 
really has nothing to do with William the Conqueror; it was built 
in the sixteenth century mainly, and has all the charm of its time. 

At Dives is the most perfect example of the Norman parish 
church which I know. It has none of the splendours of the cathedrals 
and abbeys, but a four-square solid grace all of its own. Built originally 
at the time of the Conqueror, it is a typical early Norman cruciform 
building with a square tower, to which thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century churchmen added carved portals and statues which are 
not so ornate as to clash with its severe lines. It will inevitably 
remind British visitors of some of the smaller cathedrals of southern 
England. 

Here are recorded the names of those Norman knights who 
shared William's great adventure. I gather that some people com- 
plain of the inaccuracy of the list, but to what extent this is due 
to their not finding their own ancestors mentioned I cannot say. 
But there it is; if your family name is not on the list, you can truth- 
fully say that some authorities consider it incomplete. If you are a 
Scot, a Welshman, an Irishman or a Comishman, you will do as 
I do and turn up your nose at those recent arrivals, the Normans. " 

On the further side of the river is Cabourg, another example of 
the planned town with streets radiating out from the Casino, but 
with none of the colour and life of Deauville. Extravagance of that 
kind is not for Cabourg, which carries an air of almost smug re- 
spectability. It is largely patronised by the one element in France 
which can be accused of snobbishness, the upper middle and par- 
ticularly the professional classes. At Deauville, if you are smart and 
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interesting, you "belong"; at Cabourg, you don't. Perhaps for that 
very reason it is much patronised by the English who can often 
rival them in their desire to keep themselves to themselves. 

Cabourg was a little damaged during the war, but there is no 
general devastation comparable with the invasion beaches which 
come next down the coast; these belong to a group of their own, 
and for the moment we turn our backs on them to proceed 
inland. 

The little river is recrossed to find the road to Blangy-le-Chateau; 
you might well assume by now, as a matter of course, that it will 
have the remains of an old castle and a respectably aged church. 
You would be right. Green lanes lead from here to Lisieux, a city 
of ghosts. 

In my grandfather's day, visitors went to Lisieux to see the Rue 
aux Feves which held the oldest and most curious houses in all 
Normandy. No young lady of leisure but could draw and paint 
(most of them gracefully and badly) in those days, and I think that 
not even in Brittany has any one set of houses been more often the 
subject for the amateur's pencil and brush. 

The more learned, and the student's of architecture, would 
hasten to the Norman-Gothic church of St.-Peter, a demoted 
cathedral (if that is the correct term, which I doubt). Much of it is 
twelfth century; by 1152 it had become celebrated enough for 
English Henry II to choose it for his wedding to Eleanor of Guienne. 
I wonder how he managed it, for if my memory serves me well, 
she was a divorced wife at that time. To most the chief interest 
was the much later Lady Chapel, the gift of Pierre Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais, the leader of the judges who condemned Joan of Arc 
at Rouen. At the time the gift was made he was a chastened and 
repentant man. In the Deed of Endowment he makes it clear that 
it is "atonement for his false judgment of an innocent woman." 

Such was Lisieux in my grandfather's earlier days. In my father's 
time, though all these elements were still there, the emphasis had 
shifted. A tremendous event had occurred in quiet Lisieux, some- 
thing which incidentally wrested from its weavers their first position 
in the trade of the town, and made administration to the needs of 
pilgrims all important in its prosperity. 

Therese Martin was born at Alen^on, on the southern boundary 

of Normandy, on January 2, 1872. Five years later, her mother 
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having died, she was taken by her father to Lisieux. She took the 
veil at the Carmel in 1889, and there lived her short life of soaring 
mysticism. There she died only eight years afterwards, at the age of 
twenty-four. None of those who had known her had any doubt 
that the convent had housed a saint, and her fame had spread far 
abroad. Hardly had the earth settled on her mortal remains than 
believers flocked to her tomb, where many well-attested miracles 
were performed. 

By 1937, a great Basilica dedicated to Ste. Thrse had been com- 
pleted at the south-eastern limits of the town, and the number of 
pilgrims grew steadily year by year. She had been beatified by 1923. 
Now the Rue aux Feves was passed hurriedly by as believers hastened 
to throng the house of the Buissonet family, where St. Teresa had 
spent her childhood. Such was the Lisieux my father saw develop in 
his lifetime. 

I last saw Lisieux in August 1944; a moral coward, I cannot bear 
even the thought of returning there. The bright new Basilica stands 
white and cold; the old grey, weathered stones of St.-Pierre have 
defied the destructiveness of man as they have defied the weather 
of the centuries; between them is a nothingness that appals. Gone 
is the Rue aux Fives, gone the Rue Pont-Mortain, the Rue de la 
Petite Couture, the Grande Rue; gone all those laughable, lovely 
timbered houses, set all askew, half toppling forwards, digging their 
elbows into each other's ribs, their roofs overhanging like ill- 
fitting hats. Gone, all gone. Gone to dust and to rubble, gone to 
cover the bodies of the unhappy people caught in the great Allied 
air raids which laid flat so great a part of this unhappy place. 

I can only hope, with all my heart, that the military results of the 
bombing justified the decision to bomb. 

Do not be influenced by my cowardice; there is much of interest 
yet in Lisieux and the inhabitants, who are rebuilding with courage, 
need all the encouragement you can give them to continue their 
labours. 

On then through Thiberville, a pleasant, homely little village, 
to Bernay. To look at this quiet country town you would think that 
nothing had ever happened there, but in fact it has had quite a 
stormy history. It grew up around a Benedictine monastery; naturally 
this was paired later by a fort. Then Charles the Bad seized it in 
1357 and burned down its church of the Holy Cross. Two hundred 
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years later, the Protestants pillaged town and abbey and massacred 
the priests. A few years later still it was besieged during the civil 
wars of the League; hardly had the damage been made good, when 
in 1596 the pest struck the town as it had never struck before. With 
it came to noble fruition the work of that remarkable confraternity, 
the Norman "Charity." 

It is difficult in our times to realise just what the plague meant. 
It was ever present, and every century or so developed into a major 
catastrophe, carrying off a large proportion of the population. 
When the Black Death struck, in a few days, in a few hours, the 
victim died a horrible death. The science of the day could do nothing 
for him. It could do nothing either to prevent the disease from 
spreading. It killed in cottage and in palace, in town and country; 
it killed the young and the old, the fit and the sick. 

Where it had once struck, to touch the corpse, to be in the same 
house with it, was almost certain death. In the great towns a sufficient 
number of desperate men were ready to accept large reward for 
collecting the dead and throwing them into a common grave, and 
they would most often work only when drunkenness had dulled 
their senses. In the country such men were not to be found at all; 
the rotting corpses of an entire family would lie untended in humble 
cottage and luxurious manor alike, with none to give them any kind 
of interment. Hastily the Red Cross would be splashed on to the 
door or outer wall; from that moment the living and the dead 
within were outcasts and pariahs, for whom none dare have pity 
or regard. The phrase "to avoid like the plague" has lived Into our 
own days, but we can hardly appreciate its original dreadful meaning. 
It is but a faint echo now, and tells us nothing of the agonies of 
mind and of body of those shut up with their dead in inhuman 
isolation, waiting for the loathsome disease to carry them off in 
their turn. 

Christian courage was not lacking everywhere. In Normandy 
men of great heart and devotion banded themselves together into 
charitis, charitable brotherhoods, and took upon themselves the 
repulsive and incredibly dangerous task of collection and burial. 
Ringing their handbells, they called upon the living in the proscribed 
houses to bring forth their dead; where there was none living, or 
the living too weak to help, they themselves fetched them. To all 
the dead they gave at least decent burial. Many a soldier with a 
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breast ablaze with ribbons has shown less valour than these un- 
known brothers. Their courage was the greater that these were no 
irreligious drunkards, fearless only when half senseless, but sober 
householders with only their great sense of their Christian duty to 
urge them on. 

Just how old these brotherhoods are it is difficult to say, but the 
charite of Giverville, a hamlet near Bernay, is known to have been 
in existence since 1240; less certain are the dates of 1080 for Land- 
pereuse and Folleville, 1 144 for Ailly. 

After the great plague of 1596, the charit&s declined, and it is 
only in the last century that they have been re-created, under the 
aegis of the Church. Now you may see once again the procession 
of men clad in the long black robe, surplice or tunic and the medieval 
biretta, carrying the handbells, the Cross and holy images and the 
six-foot candle-sconces, richly ornamented. These charitons attend 
the various pilgrimages in and around their villages, and the one 
that draws most of them is that of Bernay. 

Built on a site where it was claimed a miraculous statue of the 
Virgin was unburied is a church of Bernay of quite unusual interest, 
even in this land of interesting churches, Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture, 
Our Lady of the Sempstresses. Built some time around 1450, it is of 
wooden beam construction so intricate that the outside walls have 
the appearance of a chequer board. Inside the old carved choir . 
stalls and ancient stained glass windows are surmounted by a 
complex and beautiful structure of wooden beams supporting the 
high roof, the like of which is not elsewhere to be found outside 
England. 

Whit Monday is the day of the sempstresses, and to their pro- 
cession the Brotherhoods add dignity and colour and the noise of 
their bells; on that day the grand old church of Notre-Dame is 
filled with a Christian pageantry it does the heart good to see. 

The other occasions on which the Brotherhoods appear are the 
festivals of the Patron Saints of their own small villages, and their 
annual meetings, usually held in mid-August. The latter begin with 
a church service and end with a banquet in the Brotherhood's own 
meeting room, in which are kept their records and appurtenances. 
Their rules prescribe fines, dedicated to charity, for such reprehensible 
offences as kissing another person during a ceremony (sex of the 
other person not specified), being the worse for drink during a 
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service, and being present in trousers with a hole in them. This last 
is one that, as far as I know, the Freemasons, Elks and Oddfellows 
haven't thought of yet. 

For those whose minds turn rather to the future than the past, 
Bernay is not without its interest. Just outside its boundaries is a 
large breeding-place for trout and other river fish, very scientific 
and exceedingly useful. During the war, the poaching of trout was 
almost a patriotic duty; it added to the national larder and prevented 
the Germans from benefiting by them. As a consequence, many 
French streams were practically depopulated, and the establishment 
at Bernay is doing a magnificent job in restocking rivers over a 
wide area, to the future joy of honest fishermen and straightforward 
poachers. 

Not on our route, but within easy reach of Bernay, is the Chateau 
d'Harcourt, where the Societe d'Agriculture de France have what 
they describe as their arboretum. In the lovely park of the Chateau 
is what can best be described as the Kew Gardens of Normandy, 
a superb collection of trees of innumerable species, whose leaves 
from early spring to late autumn make such a show of delicate 
colouring as is worth a much longer journey to see. 

.This is fine country, fanner's country, and of it Fanner Young 
wrote, "Leave Bernay, where and at other places in the country, 
are many mud walls made of rich red loam, thatched at the top, 

and well planted with fruit trees Come to one of the richest 

countries in France, or indeed in Europe." 

Between Bernay and Beaumesnil is a fanners' paradise; at Beau- 
mesnil, an artist's. Alongside the hamlet rises the tall, steep-pitched 
roof of a highly decorated, fairy-story chfiteau of 1640, surrounded 
by vast gardens. It has all the white elegance of a setting for "Swan 
Lake"; the very stillness in this remote countryside heightens the 
illusion that it may at any moment disappear in a transformation 
scene. 

The road crosses the little river Risle and fringes the forest of 
Conches. The town of the same name is on a wooded hill, round 
which the Iton river runs. It has (of course) a nice old church with 
good stained glass windows and a fine park within the circum- 
scription of an old fort; from here little paths run down into the 
valley of the Iton and to the old water-mills. There is nothing dark 
and satanic about these; family interest was ever the keynote of 
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Normandy and the water-wheel was used to turn its machinery only 
at times when the important work, farm work, was slack. 

Just over a mile away is Vieux-Conches, a hamlet that like a 
sleeping beauty has been waiting for untold years for a magic touch 
to wake it up. A few minutes walk leads into the heart of the great 
forest itself; suddenly a clearing appears, grass covered. It needs 
quite a search to trace the remains of some ancient fort whose very 
name and history have now been forgotten. Locally they call it 
simply "the old castle." A thousand years ago it was the pride of 
some great nobleman, built to strike terror into the hearts of his 
enemies and to glorify his name for ever. Now the grass hides the 
walls and his name has blown away with the summer dust into the 
Great Void. 

The further side of the clearing commands a valley in which a 
stream, the Rouloir, turns itself into a little lake just below the 
spring which marks its place of birth. This is the solitude supreme; 
amidst the rhythm of the leaves and the singing of the birds, every 
human sound strikes a false note; the source of the Rouloir belongs 
to nature and not to man. 

Evreux, next on the road, is very much the work of man. The 
cathedral still stands amidst the devastation, and the Tour de FHor- 
loge (the Belfry) and the ancient abbatial church of St.-Taurin; 
for the rest, death and destruction were rained upon the town in 
1944 and a half of it was laid flat. 

Destroyed this time without the permission of the Bishop. For 
on a previous occasion the Bishop's permission had been incredibly 
requested and unbelievably given. Henry I of England sat down 
in front of the town and announced his intention of burning it 
down. The Bishop of Evreux remonstrated with him, for it would 
be impossible to burn down the town without also burning down the 
churches in the town "and," said the Bishop in effect, "if you do 
that I shall go hot foot to Rome to get you excommunicated." 

Henry thought about it for a while, and replied, more or less, 
that though he was far from wanting any trouble with His Holiness, 
he really didn't think excommunication would be pronounced so 
easily as all that, and his good friend the Bishop might easily find 
himself without his three churches and without his Pronouncement 
of Excommunication. 

So an extraordinary compromise was reached; the Bishop agreed 
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to the town being burnt down, churches and all; but Henry, on his 
side, undertook to rebuild the three churches at his own charge, 
Evreux cathedral does show certainly enough that much of it was 
rebuilt about that time. Not all of it, though, for it was burnt down 
again before long. Whilst Richard the Lion Heart was being held 
in captivity, brother John Lackland (who did not greatly mind if 
Richard were never set free again) agreed that the French King 
should have Evreux. No sooner was Richard freed than John, who 
feared his brothers wrath more than that of the French King, went 
back on his word, retook the town and massacred the French gar- 
rison. Not unreasonably, Philippe-Auguste was furious. He swept 
down on Evreux and burnt it once again. (It was after this that 
Richard built Chateau-Gaillard, which Philippe-Auguste was also 
to take by storm from John.) 

Thus it comes about that there is no need to look carefully for 
differences in style in Evreux cathedral; they fairly shout at you. 
Latest of all of it were the two ungraceful spires, somewhat damaged 
in 1944. 

The church of St.-Taurin is a bit mixed too, eleventh and fifteenth 
century, and is impressive rather than beautiful. Its great interest 
is the Gothic Ark which once contained the relics of the saint, a 
primitive masterpiece even if the once priceless jewels are now but 
paste. 

On the early days of Christianity in Gaul the tale of Taurin 
throws a curious light. It is told, most disconnectedly, in the stained 
glass windows; whether their order has been altered, or whether 
the artist gave preference to certain episodes which appealed most 
to his imagination and left the others to fill in the odd corners, I 
do not know. Certainly it is exceedingly difficult to trace the chron- 
ological order, and I read the riddle this way: 

Taurin was a saint predestined. Before his birth, an angel appeared 
to his mother in a dream, touching her body with a wand which 
immediately sprouted lilies. In due course he was born, and was 
baptised by St. Denis and St. Clement, thereby fixing the date 
vaguely as somewhere between the first and third centuries. He 
became a follower of St. Denis and took part with him in the 
conversion of the Gauls; he was made the first Bishop of Evreux. 
Appalled by the Gauls' continued devotion to Diana, he boldly 
went to her temple and told the idolaters that he would show them 
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what their Goddess really was; an angel appeared at his summons 
and drove forth a girt black devil from the idol for all to see. The 
Gauls, like many more modern people, strongly objected to being 
shown they were in the wrong and whipped him for his pains. 

A pagan friend, Lucius, had a daughter possessed of a devil which 
made her throw herself upon the fire. Taurin succeeded in driving 
it out (a thin red devil this time). As a result, the wife of Lucius 
became a convert, to the wrath of Lucius, who, presumably as a 
prelude to some punishment undescribed, had her bound. At this 
critical moment a servant came to tell him that his son was dead. 
Taurin brought the son back to life; Lucius himself and a great 
multitude of others were converted. An angel came to warn Taurin 
that his death was near, and in due course Taurin died, but rose a 
last time from his tomb to bid his followers farewell before the 
angels carried him to heaven. 

That is the evidence of the windows; there are few which have so 
long and relatively coherent a story to tell. 

On the whole, though, I find battered Evreux too sad for comfort; 
it holds personal memories which dim whatever brightness it may 
show. 

In the early autumn of 1944 I drove in the pouring rain from 
Paris along the main road to Evreux, with a weeping woman as 
my passenger. A few miles before reaching the town I turned down 
off the plateau along which the high road runs to a placid farmhouse, 
where another mourner in widow's weeds already waited. We left 
them together, the farmer and I, and walked in the rain down to 
the foot of the slope to talk of their dead husbands. 

"They had been here some months," he said, "the one going out 
all day on his bicycle to collect information, the other coding his 
reports and waiting impatiently for his hour to transmit them to 
London on his radio set. They were never suspected, for they took 
every proper precaution. On the morning of that day they came to 
thank me for having sheltered them; their job would be over when 
the Americans arrived the next day. The Germans were in full 
retreat; we could hear their traffic racing by on the main road above 
us, shot up at intervals by Allied fighters. We were very gay at lunch, 
and afterwards we were all a little restless; we had waited so long, 
so very long, for this day. Finally they decided to walk off their 
restlessness. I went with them. We got as far as here." 
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We had come to where the lane from the farmhouse met another 
at right angles, leading westwards towards a tiny church and east- 
wards past a pond. 

"We were surprised by a German rearguard patrol; they halted us 
and asked for our papers. They seemed satisfied. The corporal, who 
spoke a little bad French, then asked if any of us were married. I 
was too well known to deny it; he might have been round this way 
before, and seen me with my wife. To agree with their false papers, 
the other two said 'no.' 

" 'You can go/ the corporal told them, and pointed down that 
path there. When they were level with the pond he gave an order 
in German. There was a burst of automatic fire and they both fell, 
face down into the water. I think the corporal was in a bad temper 
at having to retreat" 

The fanner paused for a moment to tilt the water off the brim 
of his hat 

"Everything was very quiet, except for a terrified frog jumping 
into the pool with a great splash. Then the corporal told me to go, 
and pointed uphill. I walked slowly up, expecting at every step to 
feel a hail of bullets in my back. Nothing happened. I reached the 
farmhouse safely, and fell in a dead faint as my wife opened the door 
to me." 

There was another pause. 

"They lay all night as they had fallen. It wouldn't have been safe 
for anyone to go near them whilst the Germans were still about. 
Next day the Americans came." 

A little later, and the two bodies were exhumed from the tiny 
churchyard at the bottom of that hill. Still a little later, and we all 
stood in the pouring rain in the cemetery of Evreux, where tiuy 
has just been re-interred, to listen to the threnody spoken, and well 
spoken, by a French colonel. Inevitably he ended with "heroism," 
and "duty to the fatherland." 

The colonel had never known them; I had. I felt like going and 
taking him gently by the sleeve and whispering in his ear that these 
words would have meant so little to these men. They did not cross 
the Channel, leaving their young wives behind them in France, 
from any conscious desire to seek danger or glory or honour. There 
were no heroics about them; they were just ordinary, decent men 
who set out to see what they could do to help make the world the 
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kind of place they could live their ordinary, decent lives in. They 
both had great courage, the courage which is not afraid to be 
afraid, but there was nothing emotional or theatrical about it. 

That is why I think their lives and their death are so tremendously 
important. Our only hope for the future is that always these decent, 
ordinary men and women of the world will get together, for together 
they can and will defeat the tyrants which the world never fails to 
produce. 

There is to me something infinitely pathetic in this episode. If 
they had been caught red-handed as other of our agents were, 
their end would have been more natural; in the very hour of victory, 
after months of first rate and quietly efficient work, they died by an 
unkind chance. They died unsuspected, in itself a very high tribute 
to their unremitting caution and self-discipline, and lost their lives 
from a haphazard meeting with a vicious German. Fate was against 
them. 

I have given this account in some detail as it is in a sense typical 
of the whole country. If there is some item of ancient history of 
which the turning of every corner reminds one in Normandy, it is 
true also that there are few villages which have not their martyrs 
of the last war. Let this be my tribute to the thousands of incon- 
spicuous men and women who fought on our side with what weapons 
they had and who when the time came faced their death as nobly 
and as fearlessly as the saints of old. Are they not as worthy of 
stained glass windows as the half-legendary St. Taurin? 

The next village, Nonancourt, is remembered only as one of the 
forts Henry I of England built to keep the French out of Normandy, 
and the place where Richard the Lion Heart signed a pact with his 
arch-enemy Philippe-Auguste which allowed the third crusade to 
get under way. Now it is remarkable for its Gothic Church with 
some quite astonishing gargoyles. One suspects the sculptors 
suffered from strange nightmares. 

Along the banks of the tiny river Arvre goes the road, to Tillifcres- 
sur-Arvre and then to one of the loveliest of the larger villages in 
all Normandy, Verneuil-sur-Arvre. It still has its ancient ramparts, 
now pleasant walks, it still has its two churches, one beautiful, one 
a treasure store, but above all it still has its houses. They date from 
1500 to 1700; they are chessboard black-and-white of wood and 
plaster; they are ancient brick of such delicate tone as only great 
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age gives; they are grey and white of flint and mortar. They are 
all a joy to behold. 

The Tour Grise, the Grey Tower, is in its way very beautiful too. 
It is a keep, built by Henry I in 1120, and must be well over 100 
feet high. Unlike nearly all Norman keeps, this one is cylindrical, 
not square. The walls are about thirteen feet thick, and it looks 
good for at least another 800 years. Silhouetted against a blue sky, 
its cold grey strength strikes a defiant note. 

The church of Notre-Dame is a monstrous hotch-potch of styles, 
and the least said about the outside the better; the damage done 
to its steeple during the war does not add to its appearance, but the 
repairs should have been completed before this book reaches the 
reader's hands. Inside it is an Aladdin's cave of treasure. There 
is a painted wooden Virgin, at least 700 years old, admirably 
stylised, and some glorious stone statues, particularly the sixteenth- 
century sculptures of St. Christopher and St. Alexis, and above 
all that of St. Suzanna which really deserves to be called a master- 
piece. And when you tire of the major pieces, almost any one of 
which would make the celebrity of a church in a more accessible 
spot, you can spend a pleasant half hour in the Sacristy with the 
smaller ones, ending with the entertaining collection-boxes of by- 
gone centuries, some of which betoken no very great trust in the 
collectors. 

On the other hand, the outside of the church of the Madeleine is 
worthy of the ancient houses. It is dominated by a magnificent 
flamboyant tower that for proportion, harmony and true elegance 
of design seems to me to put the far more celebrated Butter Tower of 
Rouen into a total eclipse. I cannot understand why Verneuil is 
so little known and visited. 

Now the road crosses the Iton river, climbs on to a rather dull 
plateau and down the other side to the green valley of the Risle. 
The first village, Laigle, owes its name to the fact that an eagle once 
built its nest amidst the ruins of a castle destroyed in the fifteenth 
century, according to local tradition. It was the birthplace, as far 
as France is concerned, of the sewing needle, which is still made 
there. It was much damaged during the war, and there is little to 
see beyond an old clock tower, so on to unspoiled Beaumont-le- 
Roger. 

Since the church of St.-Nicholas was partly wrecked in 1943, there 
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is little to see in Beaumont; it is the place itself which makes the 
visit worth while. It stands on a wooded height above the placid 
Risle. Above, did I say? In places almost in it and its affluents; 
there is running water at its feet almost anywhere you go. Time has 
stood still there; every 100 years or so someone daringly builds 
a new house, but in the main the old ones are patched and patched 
again and made good for another century. The Priory is in ruins, 
but the ruins are not due to warfare. The numbers of the monks 
just fell away, and the buildings were left to slow decay. Doubtless 
many of the stones were used to mend the houses. All that ever 
happens in Beaumont is that the Sowers grow, bloom, die and grow 
again in a hundred delightful gardens. 

Le Neuborg is a little town, but an important market-place for 
its size. These markets, typical of the Norman scene, are to be found 
in every village on certain days when the country folk come in from 
far and wide, in every conceivable kind of vehicle, to buy, to sell 
and to renew old acquaintance. 

They are great fun, these markets; they are best of all on the day 
of the Patron Saint, when there is a fete foraine, and the nomadic 
owners of ramshackle roundabouts, shooting booths, canvas 
museums of monstrosities and dark fortune tellers' tents set up for 
business. You will meet the same fte foraine time and time again 
on your travels as it goes from village to village following an it- 
inerary, dictated by Saints* Days, which has not changed from 
very early times. Nor has the show, as a show, changed much; the 
exhibits cannot possibly be the same as the ones which entertained 
the present villagers' grandfathers, but most of them look as though 
they were. 

Even without a fBte, the market is most entertaining. Here in this 
world of post-war shortages are mounds of butter, stacks of cheeses, 
sometimes an occasional kid or lamb or calf to be bought alive, 
poultry by the hundred, vegetables and fruit by the bushel, boxes 
of biscuits piled high, huge quantities of cream; in short, everything 
the country produces to eat. Everything, too, in which to cook it; 
hillocks of saucepans and dishes and pots and pans of every kind. 
And everything to wear whilst doing the cooking, lingerie and dresses 
for the ladies, underwear and suits and overcoats for the men, rolls 
of material for the home dressmaker and tailor. 

Here is a shrewd old peasant who has just sold a few "hundreds" 
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of grain at a price giving him a satisfaction he will take great care 
not to show. He has decided on a particular new jacket, and the 
buxom lady in charge of the stall has been watching him out of the 
corner of her eye for some time, whilst ostensibly engrossed in 
serving two other customers. It is his turn now. She quotes him a 
price. He is horrified by it. She swears, hand upon heart, that if it 
did not happen to be a very particular bargain she picked up before 
prices rose the last time it would cost double. 

"Feel the solidity of it. It will last you almost for ever. The finest 
drop d'Elbeuf, equal to the best English goods. You will never see 
the like at that price again." 

He offers her 500 francs below her price; she laughs derisively. 

"If I sold anything at that price it would be de la camelote, just 
rubbish, the very ruin of my reputation. Come, try it on." She is in 
ecstasies at his magnificent appearance in the new jacket. He looks 
twenty years younger. All the pretty young girls will be running 
after him when they see him in it 

He is flattered, but obdurate. Reluctantly she comes down 100 
francs, simply because she cannot bear to think of a jacket that 
fits him so well being sold to anyone else. Even more reluctantly 
he moves his bid up 100 francs, though he says he finds the jacket 
indifferent in cut and not of the finest quality, because he admits 
to a weakness for that particular shade of colour. 

Finally the bargain is truck and both sides are satisfied. It would 
have been much simpler for the buxom lady to have marked the 
price down by 300 francs in the first place or for the fanner to have 
said "this is my final offer, take it or leave it.'* But where would 
the fun of marketing be then? Where that inner satisfaction which 
comes to both when a hard bargain has been struck? 

The spire of the old church of Neubourg was destroyed in 1940, 
but you may still see the building which witnessed one of the strangest 
acts in the strange history of Europe. In this church, in the year 
1160, was married the eldest son of King Henry II to Margaret, 
daughter of Louis VII. And what, you may reasonably ask, is so 
very remarkable about that? It was not unusual in the hope of 
cementing a peace which never was destined to last, to marry into 
a rival royal family. This marriage was astonishing for quite another 
reason; the bridegroom was aged six, the bride seven. 

Neubourg also boasts the remains of a feudal castle which was 
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quite literally the scene of another act not without its importance 
for the future. There was staged, for the very first time in France, a 
new-fangled combination of music, song and play, quaintly destined 
to become familiar to all in its plural form of "opera." 

The only reason for stopping long at Brionne would be to have a 
look at the statues in the church which were saved from the abbey 
when the Bec-Hellouin was vacated by the monks and which have 
not yet, I believe, been repatriated. The church was quite right 
to rescue them, for the abbey was for a century and a half a cavalry 
barracks, and most of us have had some opportunity of seeing what 
happens to a building when an army takes it over. Shall I say that 
it is doubtful if very great care would have been taken of the statues? 
The pilgrimage to Le Bee Hellouin is one that all who have a 
sense of history ought to make. The little village lies in a valley. The 
hills on either side are steep and tree-covered. There are a few old 
beam-and-plaster houses, a lot more of very anonymous design, a 
pleasant old parish church with a deplorable Nissen hut spoiling 
the view from the north side. JRien ne dure comme le provisoire, say 
the French, nothing so lasting as the temporary, and I fear it will 
still be there when this book is published and for years afterwards. 
Then you will see rising above the neighbouring trees the fine 
square belfry (begun in 1467) whose sturdy lines are relieved by the 
semicircular staircase turret surmounted by a stone ornament 
reminiscent of a Burmese hat, the like of which I cannot remember 
to have seen elsewhere, and by the diminishing buttresses which 
cany each the statue of a saint. This and the abbey gate are the 
only remaining Gothic parts. The spacious buildings are much 
later in date, varying from 1660 to nearly 1750. 

The early Dukes of Normandy were given to remembering their 
religion only when they were in imminent danger of death, so at 
the beginning of the eleventh century the church was in not too 
flourishing a condition. At this time a Nonnan soldier of the name 
of Herlwin, tiring of life of camp and court, sought solitude and 
reflection near Brionne. A first rude retreat having been burnt, he 
built a second on the Bee. (A Bee is the pointed strip of land where 
two streams meet) Others joined him, and in 1034 they all 
became monks. 

In far Lombardy, a clever lawyer, Lanfranc, weary of the quibbles 
of the law, left his very lucrative practice to become a teacher 
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Reaching Paris, he was told that the Normans were a wealthy but 
particularly unlearned people, so he set up a college at Avranches, 
which prospered exceedingly. Then he felt the call of Christianity. 
Wandering through the countryside, he was welcomed by the little 
community at the Bee, to which he proved an immensely valuable 
acquisition; his intellect and knowledge of the world were excellent 
complements to the rougher piety and simpler qualities of Herlwin. 
The fraternity grew in reputation and in numbers. Amongst the 
new arrivals was another Italian, Anselm. 

In 1045 Lanfranc, under Herlwin, became prior. At this time 
William the Conqueror had quarrelled with the Church; amongst 
his many acts of revenge was to order Lanfranc to quit the Bee. 
On his exodus, the prior happened to meet William; the King, for 
all his personal faults was a shrewd judge of men, and immediately 
engaged Lanfranc as his ambassador to the Pope. Lanfranc was a 
successful mediator, and on his return William appointed him to 
the new abbey at Caen (1063). In 1066, William conquered England; 
by 1070, Lanfranc was Archbishop of Canterbury. For many years 
Herlwin's Bee, Le Bec-Hellouin, was to send to England a surprising 
number of eminent churchmen. 

In 1078, Anselm became prior, in 1093 he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his turn. A third prior of Le Bee, Theobald, had been 
in that office but one year (1137) before he too was made Primate 
of England. The list of other leaders the Church of England owed 
to the abbey is equally imposing; Gundulf, Anselm's secretary at 
Caen and at Canterbury, designer of the Tower of London, became 
Bishop of Rochester in succession to Hernost, also of the Bee. 
Ernulf, Prior of Christchurch, Canterbury, and Abbot of Burgh 
(Peterborough) also became Bishop of Rochester; Gilbert Crispin 
became Abbot of Westminster; Richard, Abbot of St.-Werburgh, 
Chester; Richard, Abbot of Ely; Gilbert, Abbot of Colchester; 
Henry, Abbot of Battle Abbey; Hugh Flory, Abbot of St-August- 
ine's, Canterbury; Albold, Abbot of St.-Edmund's, Bury. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the sons of Le Bee laid the founda- 
tions of the universal Church in England. Of them all, it is easiest 
to admire the philosophical, the saintly Anselm, but in truth it 
may be that the broad vision, the administrative ability and the 
wide learning of Lanfranc was of greater value than the precept 
and example, of the holier man. 
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The revolutionary government which secularised and sold all 
the French abbeys only hastened the end of what was at Le Bee a 
dying institution. From being one of the greatest centres of learning 
in Europe, it had decayed morally into no more than a rich domain 
for the support of privileged and wealthy abbots. One word suffices 
to measure the extent of its decline; the last abbot before the abbey 
became a barracks was ... Talleyrand. Yes, the Talleyrand, Charles- 
Maurice Talleyrand-Perigord, born 1754, Bishop of Autun, four 
times turncoat; President of the revolutionary National Assembly; 
Minister under the Directory; Minister under Napoleon's Consulate; 
Minister under the Empire; supporter of the restoration of the 
Monarchy, the man dismissed in Larousse, that useful encyclopaedic 
dictionary, in three cutting words: sans valeur morale, of no moral 
value. Talleyrand, the successor of Lanfranc and Anselm! 

The fine Gothic church of the abbey was pulled down in 1809, 
and sold ds so much lead and stone. 

In 1948, the Direction des Monuments Historiques, that most 
admirable body which watches over old buildings, prevents their 
spoliation and destruction, repairs and rebuilds nearly always with 
exquisite taste and discretion .(other countries, please note and 
imitate), took the courageous decision (for anti-clericalism is still 
strong in France) to hand back the abbey to the Benedictine monks. 
In July of that year its natural protectors brought to an end 150 
years of military occupation, a friendly one almost as dire in its 
results as an enemy one. The stalls and mangers have gone, the 
vegetable gardens have been replanted and the fields tilled. You 
may now see the abbey at work again, in conditions not too dis- 
similar from those which obtained in Lanfranc's day. 

Along the edge of the forest of Montfort, the quiet Risle runs 
lightly between its green banks to Pont-Audemer. This poor town 
is also greatly damaged, but the most picturesque parts are happily 
intact 

Whether or not modern civilisation has reason to be proud of, 
or thankful to, Pont-Audemer is a matter of opinion, but it has a 
noteworthy claim to notoriety. It invented the sausage. All the 
infinite variety of sausage from the miniature chipolata to the huge 
salami derive from the invention of this Norman townlet. I hope 
that it is no more than a coincidence that the town is celebrated for 
its tanneries. 
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The Rue Paul-Clemencin and the Rue de la Licorne must be seen. 
These old streets overlook the backwaters of the Risle; the ancient 
houses could not get too close to the water, which they overhang in 
places, looking for all the world as if they were liable to drop into 
it at any moment. 

The church of St.-Ouen is, to say the least of it, a mixture. An 
unfinished mixture, to be exact. In detail it is superb, in general 
conception lacking in unity, but the Renaissance windows make 
good its every defect. The drawing is perfect, with that astonishing 
note of modernity which so often surprises the eye, as if the artists 
of the last two generations had been speeding, as they thought, 
towards new ideas but had in fact been running backwards as fast 
as they could go and had, in a state of breathlessness, just caught 
up with the sixteenth century. The glass has not quite all the mag- 
nificence of Chartres, but has nevertheless a richness and a depth 
of colour not easy to equal elsewhere. 

Our road turns westwards now through Beauzeville to Pont- 
L'EvSque, where we re-enter the Calvados. Even though it has lost 
two-thirds of its houses, it still produces its excellent cheeses (or 
rather, like Neufchatel, is the centre for marketing them). There is 
none of the flamboyant aroma of Camembert about a Poat-L'Evdque 
cheese, none of the flaunting creamiaess of Neuchatel. It is at first 
sight a good substantial cheese, a hungry man's cheese, to be taken 
in mansize quantities. It would be wrong to think it has no finer 
qualities; it has a most individual and very delicate flavour, which a 
draught of good red wine will greatly help to bring out. Like other 
good cheeses it needs to be kept in a cool but not a cold place; the 
refrigerator ruins it as it ruins so many other good things. 

So many buildings have disappeared since 1939 that I am afraid 
the picturesque old seventeenth-century inn of the Bras d'Or is no 
more the place at which you can restore your flagging energies. 
Instead, there is the Lion-d'Or which offers a notable meal at not 
too high a price. Take your time; Trouville is less than ten miles 
away and that, in a sense, is where we came in. 
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PART FOUR 

Ouistreham* Riva-Bella, ColleviHe-Montgomery, Her- 
manvi/le, Uon-sur-Mer, Langrune-sur-Mer, St.-Aubin- 
sur-Mer, Courseulles, Arromanches, Port-en-Bessin, Bayeux, 
Creully, St.-Gabriel, Fontaine-Henri, Thaon^ Caen, Falaise, 
Guibray, Argentan, Laigle, Sees, Mortree, O, La Trappe, 
Mortagne, Le Mele-swr-Sarthe* Atenfon, Pre-en-Paul, 
Mont-des-Avaloirs, Bagnoles-de-fOrne^ Domfront, Afortain, 
Sourdeval, Tinchebray, Flers, Briouze, Cond 9 Vassy, Vire, 
Vaux-de-Vbe, Villers-Bocage, Tilly-sur-Seulles. 



flat sea sparkled in bright sunshine. From the deck of the 
J. Landing Craft (Tank) we could see the great armada stretching 
from the eastern horizon to the western, Liberty ships high above 
the water towering over the Landing Craft (Infantry), passenger 
liners in their grey war paint absurdly elegant in contrast. Our 
sheep-dog, a single corvette, ran up and down, barking orders 
to keep the flock in formation. The greatest sea-invasion in history 
was now well under way. Far overhead, tiny scintillating pinpoints 
in the sky, a group of heavy bombers filled the air with their fear- 
some noise. 

Towards twilight we, who were in the tail end of the flock, came 
within sight of the line of sunken ships which marked the break* 
water of that unbelievable achievement, Mulberry Harbour. Long 
floating piers stretched out a third of a mile or more, rising or 
falling on their pillars with the tides. Caissons so huge that it seemed 
beyond man's power to have towed them across a rough Channel, 
lay like Leviathon himself to make the quays and jetties. Twice we 
entered the harbour; twice we missed the pier. 

The L.S.T. of 1944 was an awkward vessel. The bows, which 
opened up like huge doors for the vehicles to run straight out, de- 
parted considerably from the best ship-designing practice. The 
flattened bottom, suitable for beach-landings, was better fitted for 
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river barges than for ocean going transports. So that the singh 
spare screw the craft carried could be used to replace either a los; 
port or starboard one, the twin screws revolved in the same direction 
instead of cancelling out each other's steering thrust by rotating 
opposite ways. Altogether, the militarily efficient L.S.T. was a 
navigating officer's nightmare, obeying its helm as irregularly 35 
was most in keeping with that peculiar cussedness which is the great 
mystery of Things. 

It was dark by the time we finally made the pier and the vehicles 
began to move off down it. Just ahead of us a twelve-ton lorry, 
carrying a mobile map-printing outfit, coughed itself to a stop. 
There was a long wait whilst some powerful vehicle unseen was 
able to tow it off. A plane could be heard droning away overhead, 
doubtless a German one bent on mine-laying, for the sky was sudden- 
ly filled with bursting shells and tracers as chromatic as a firework 
display, as terrifyingly beautiful as a volcano in eruption. The 
anti-aircraft guns were concentrated in such a small radius that the 
noise was even more deafening than that of the London barrage. 
Shell fragments fell hissing into the water on either side of the pier. 

When the twelve-tonner had been hauled away, we bumped, 
nose to tail, along the pier (no lights allowed). A last and more 
considerable lurch, a different "feel" under the wheels, and we were 
ashore. 

Such was our return to Normandy. 

The next morning, from the field of stubble where we had spent 
the night alongside our vehicles, we could look out over the once 
insignificant coastal village of Arromanches and see it at the height 
of its short-lived supreme importance. In the few weeks from D-Day 
it had become a port as great as Dover, discharging military stores 
from June 20 to September 1 at the average rate of 6,765 tons every 
day. In one particular twenty-four hour stretch at the end of July, 
nearly 4,000 men, over 400 vehicles and better than 11,000 tons of 
supplies were disembarked. Such, in its glory, was the value of 
Arromanches that the Supreme Commander himself bears witness 
to the fact that victory could not have been achieved without it. 

There, a mile out to sea, was the breakwater of sunken ships, 
some two miles wide, supplemented by concrete caissons; there 
were the floating piers, resting on rocks at low tide, achored by their 
pierheads at high water. 
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Within the sheltered area was such a scene of activity as few of 
as had ever witnessed before at a seaport. Strange craft derived 
directly from Wellssan r.ightmare moved to and fro, some at speed, 
some laboriously, DUKAVSs, Rhino Ferries, Buffaloes and stranger 
things of whose purpose we had no conception. Offshore, the sea 
*as crowded vith vessels of every size and description; an endless 
stream of vehicles rolled along the piers and up the low cliffs, 
disappearing ir.to that red-brown haze which gave to the invasion 
area a Martian air for the duration of the campaign, covering the 
hedges and even the trees with a russet tilth. 

Such were the first inpressions of the return to wartime Nor- 
mandy, so difficult now to reconcile with a Normandy again at peace 
that it is worth while to recall them. 

To make it easier to follow the part that the places we are about 
to \isit played in the great campaign of 1944, it may be well to re- 
cord the main outline of those stirring events. 

Previously our journey through Normandy had brought us down 
the coast as far as Cabourg, from whence it slants along as far as 
the mouth of the river Orne. Behind the coast the hinterland is 
criss-crossed with streams and shines emerald-green with water- 
logged fields; no tank country, this. The river Orne, wider than any 
we have met so far except the Seine, leads to the river port of Caen, 
a town then of some 50,000 inhabitants. Beyond lay good hard 
roads in dry country 1 reaching to the Seine valley. 

Westwards from the Orne were a whole string of little seaside 
resorts, quiet places which only the shouts of the children brought 
to life during the summer months; Ouistreham, on the fresh-water 
side of the estuary, running into Riva-Bella; Colleville, now known 
as Montgomery-Plage; Hermanville; Lion-sur-Mer; Luc-sur-Mer; 
Langrune-sur-Mer; St.-Aubin-sur-Mer; Bernieres; Courseulles; 
Ver-Plage; Arromanches; Port-en-Bessin; Colleville again, but a 
different one; St.-Laureat; Vierville; Grandcamp. Then comes the 
Bay of Isigny, with low-lying, easily flooded farmland behind it, 
on which stands Carentan. At the further side of the bay the coast- 
line turns sharply north to make the eastern seaboard of the roughly 
quadrilateral Cotentin peninsula. A little inland is Ste.-Marie-du- 
Mont and, past a long desert of sand banks, Varreville. These were 
the little places to become familiar to more men than ever seemed 
probable, Britons, Canadians, Americans and their allies. 
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At two o'clock on the morning of June 6, 1944, the Allied air- 
borne forces began to drop near their appointed targets. The British 
6th Airborne were landed on both sides of the Orne river and secured 
the Benouville Bridge (now Pegasus Bridge) over the river and the 
parallel canal in perhaps the most perfect airborne attack to date, 
a model for all future operations of its kind. 

At the base of the Cotentin peninsula, the American 82nd and 
101st Airborne, with worse weather conditions to contend with, 
and less experienced pilots, were too widely dispersed and often 
separated from their supplies, losing 60 per cent, of their equipment. 

Both groups were augmented during the day by gliderborne 
troops. 

Four hours later, the assault on the beaches opened from the sea. 
Beginning from the east, Sword Beach (Ouistreham to Hermanville) 
was successfully occupied by the British 3rd Division. On Juno 
Beach (St.-Aubin to Courseulles), the Canadian 3rd met with heavy 
fire, but consolidated and pushed on towards Caen. The last of 
the British attacks, that on Gold Beach (Ver-Plage to Asnelies) 
took the enemy strong-points and was able to capture Arromanches 
and continue inland. 

At Omaha Beach, the American V Corps attack on the Colle- 
vffle-St.-Laurent-ViervilIe sector ran into trouble at the outset By 
ill fortune, a German infantry division of good morale and quality 
had just moved in to reinforce the garrison; at the very point there- 
fore where concentrated fire-power was most necessary to the 
invaders, it was even more unfortunate that the surf should be at its 
roughest; many tanks and landing craft were lost. With magnificent 
courage, under constant enemy fire from the low cliffs, the Ameri- 
cans (many racked by sea-sickness) hung on by their teeth to their 
narrow strip of beach, and by sheer tenacity eventually drove the 
Germans back. 

At the western American beachhead (Utah Beach) a very odd 
thing happened. By an error of navigation, VII Corps landed at 
the wrong place and found much less opposition than they would 
have done if they had attacked the one intended. The beach was only 
lightly held by the Germans who relied on flooding to protect this 
low-lying district. Airborne troops had successfully seized the 
causeways and rapid progress was made. 

In the next five days the bridgeheads were widened into a single 
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invasion area, though one of the most important objectives, the 
taking of Caen, could not be realised. To Europe's greater mis- 
fortune* the Germans have always beer, first-rate soIJiers; in this 
case they were not slow to appreciate that Caen was the key to the 
defence of France, Every foot of the ground was stiffly contested. 
Where they had to retreat, suicide squads were left to hold defences 
(often complex, underground defences) in the allied rear. Equally 
they realised that the second allied objective, scarcely less important 
than the first, must be the taking of Cherbourg to secure a seaport 
of sufficient size to handle the requirements of a great army (no 
whisper of the possibilities of a Mulberry had reached them). These 
two factors decided the shape of the battles to come. 

Of the two points to defend, the Germans considered Caen the 
more vital; south of it lay good tank country towards Falaise, and 
an Allied break through there would open the way to overrunning 
the V-weapon bases on the north coast. It was a hard fought battle 
there, Canadian and United Kingdom troops gaining painfully 
yards rather than miles. To hold them back, the bulk of the German 
armour was concentrated in this one sector, and was never able 
to use its mobility to hamper allied operations elsewhere. 

This tying down of the enemy armour enabled the Americans 
to pierce through more easily in the west. Montebourg, the key to 
the distant defence of Cherbourg, fell on June 19. Cherbourg itself 
was invested and attacked on June 22. The town was surrendered 
on June 26, but it was not until July 1 that the last of the German 
forces in the Cotentin gave in. 

On July 8, with the aid of British heavy bombers and naval fire 
from warships, the British attacked Caen. Still fighting desperately, 
the Germans were driven from it. The battle of Normandy was 
entering its last stages. 

A week later, a feint was made at Evrecy, followed by the real 
British attack south and south-east of Caen. The opening was 
entirely successful, but its development was delayed by bad weather. 
This also held up the right-hand blow the Americans were preparing 
further west, to follow up the British left-hander. It was not until 
July 25 that the battle developed west of St.-L6. On July 28, Cou- 
tances was taken, and the escape route of the German forces cut. 
Avranches and Granville fell to the Americans on the 31st; the road 
to the ports of Brittany was now open. 
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To the east, the bitter struggle went on. Vire was taken, lost and 
retaken and, after stern fighting, Villers-Bocage. 

The situation was now that the bulk of the German armour 
was still engaged against the British (this term includes, of course, 
the Canadians who played a magnificent part here and later, in 
some of the worse fighting of the war, of which due recognition 
has not always been made). The Germans were slowly being pushed 
back by ceaseless pressure. With the American right wing compara- 
tively free to manoeuvre, there was a possibility that the whole of 
the German forces west of the Seine might be encircled and destroyed 
between Falaise and Argentan. A last German attempt to cut the 
American forces in two by a drive to the coast through Avranches 
was foreseen and parried. The final chapter of the Normandy 
campaign had opened. 

On August 17, Falaise fell. General Eisenhower writes that 
"without the great sacrifices made here by the Anglo-Canadian 
armies in the series of brutal, slugging battles, first for Caen, then 
for Falaise, the spectacular advances made elsewhere by the Allied 
forces could never have come about. 9 * 

The Germans were struggling to keep open the space between 
Argentan (occupied by the American 3rd Army) and Falaise, now 
in the possession of the Canadian Army- They succeeded in getting 
only a part of their forces away. On August 17, their flight eastwards 
began. On August 20 the gap was closed, near Chamboise; on the 
22nd, the pocket was eliminated; what was left of the German army 
was in full Sight, only to stop in Holland and on the very borders 
of Germany itself. 

The battle of Normandy was over. 

Men and women who have served in any of the three arms may 
be disappointed to find that their particular point of interest is not 
covered in the following pages. Without expanding them into a full 
history of the invasion it would not be possible to include all the 
places which during these sixty-seven heroic days were for a short 
moment illuminated by the lurid glare of Mars only to disappear 
again into their millennial obscurity; it is not possible to record the 
heroism and the fear, the grateful feeling of companionship, the 
elation of victory assured; the grief for the wastage of so much 
human life and effort, which all felt in greater or lesser degree. This 

is the noble duty of the historian. 
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From the foregoing it will be clear that the destruction of war in 
western Normandy must be taker, for granted, or every sentence 
will need some reference to it. In great battles such as these, cottage 
and castle, church and abbey, are for the time but "military ob- 
jectives." No concession to their artistic or architectural or historical 
value can be made by the commander in the field if it interferes with 
his plans and needs. That is part of the calamitous cost of war, a 
cost of which Normandy has paid so much more than her share. Let 
us only be thankful that amidst so much destruction there mir- 
aculously remains so much that is beautiful or old or interesting, 
or all three at once. 

You can run along the coastal road, starting at Ouistreham, and 
pick up the first considerable remains of the Atlantic Wall at Riva- 
Bella. Both sides learned their lesson from the Canadian attack on 
Dieppe. The Allies, that a forthright assault on a French channel 
port was impossible and that only beach landings were worth 
considering; the Germans, that attacks of this kind were most 
easily stopped on the beaches. Hence, on the one side, the develop- 
ment of Mulberry, and on the other, the Atlantic Wall. The former 
worked, the latter failed. The Germans did not allow for the fan- 
tastic effect of bombing from the air and shelling from the sea. To be 
an effective barrier a wall must be manned. When those who man 
it are completely unnerved by bombardments of this intensity, the 
wall ceases to be a barrier. There was nothing behind the Wall; 
like a yet undiscovered axiom of Euclid, the Atlantic Wall had length 
but no depth. 

The coast past Sword Beach is flat and sandy, but with a chain 
of rocks out at sea, visible only at low tide. At Collevffle-Mont- 
gomeiy, King George VI landed to see the progress of the allied 
armies. Off Hermanville are to be seen the sunken ships which formed 
a breakwater (amongst them a French battleship, the Courbet) 
and enabled Sword to be used most effectively as an open beach 
for the landing of supplies. Then Lion-sur-Mer and Langrune-sur- 
Mer run into each other and lead to St.-Aubin-sur-Mer, beyond 
which Juno Beach began. From Courseulles westwards the ground 
rises sharply inland from the sea, and from the little heights behind 
you can look over the unique, the staggering, Mulberry of Ar- 
romanches. 

If you saw Arromanches during the war, your first sight of it 
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now will be a disappointment. The great caissons, the valuable 
equipment, have gone to serve elsewhere, but even the limited 
remains will give you some idea of its vastness which you may have 
thought your memory had exaggerated. A concrete memorial carries 
these proud words: 

Arromanches-les-Bains 

Winston Harbour 

The Key to the Liberation of France 
6 June 1944 

At Port-en-Bess:n, our road turns inland towards Bayeux. The 
fields and hedges and trees are green again now, for the red dust 
has settled back into the earth and the mistletoe berries are white 
again on the old apple trees. 

In the centre of so much destruction, Bayeux stands complete, 
placid, quite undamaged, as if there had been no war in Normandy 
for half a thousand years. Its cathedral looks sadly down on the 
unexciting town, for it has an air of tiredness and disillusionment, 
as if wondering for what purpose it had stood so long. It is very 
old, for the original one was burnt down almost as soon as completed 
and the present one began to take shape as far back as 1077. There 
have been, of course, many later additions, and most of them happy 
ones, but somehow the building fails to achieve nobility and has 
none of that air of being proud to be the House of God which 
makes others of its kind so impressive. The oldest part is the crypt, 
due to that Odo, fifty years Bishop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, once 
co-Regent of England, half-brother (legitimate, this time) to William 
the Conqueror, but the most noteworthy is the choir whose clustered 
pillars are a joy of pure form. You might decide that the cathedral 
alone was not worth the visit to Bayeux, when Normandy has so 
many other nobler ones, but the visit must be made, for in all the 
world there is only one Bayeux Tapestry. It is housed in an eighteenth- 
century house of some charm, just across the square from the 
Cathedral, now known as Queen Mathilda's Museum. 

You will often hear this unique object described as Queen Ma- 
thilda's Tapestry, but it is more than doubtful if Queen Mathilda 
had anything whatsoever to do with it, and quite certainly it is 
not a tapestry. It is worth analysing just what is meant by its being 

"Queen Mathilda's." 
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It is an embroidery in wool on coarse linen, 231 feet long by nearly 
20 inches high. The Queen (wife of William the Conqueror) was an 
exceedingly busy woman, and it seems a little improbable that, even 
with the help of her ladies-in-waiting, she could ever have found 
time to do the actual embroidery. There remain the two other parts, 
the design, and the Latin inscription. The former, as your own eyes 
will tell you, was almost certainly done by experienced book il- 
lustrators and it is difficult not to believe that one of them at least 
was an eye witness of many of the events concerned. The design is 
in three vertical parts, a top frieze, the main body of the story 
and a bottom frieze. The friezes are composed of animals, real, 
heraldic and purely fantastic, hunting scenes, war scenes, agri- 
cultural scenes. There are one or two of the designs which could 
not, in those days, have been the creation of a high-born lady. In 
fact the whole of this strip-cartoon is overwhelmingly masculine 
in conception. 

It is the last item, the Latin inscription, which gives the best clue 
to the authorship of the Tapestry (for convenience let us keep to 
this misnomer). The Anglicisms in the Latin (or, to be more precise, 
the Saxonisms) make its English origin almost certain. 

The Tapestry is a near contemporary of the Chanson de Roland, 
an heroic poem which is probably the first item, in time, of French 
literature, and the Roman de Rou, a Norman poem of incredible 
length which is mainly a panegyric of William the Conqueror, 
whose author was one Wace, a Prebendary of Bayeux. I think 
(and this is not the place to give detailed reasons) that the Tapestry 
may well have illustrated a now lost metrical romance of the time, 
and that it was ordered in England (remembering that the Bishop 
was Earl of Kent after the conquest) by Odo. As you will see, the 
Bishop himself plays a conspicuous part, so conspicuous that it is 
again doubtful if the widow of the Conqueror would have allowed 
him to steal so much of the limelight. 

The story is in places exceedingly difficult to unravel; and it would 
seem that only an oral commentary could have made it clear even 
to contemporaries, and the Latin text is as cryptic as the sub-titles 
to a foreign talkie. Here, in italics, is a rough translation of it: where 
necessary an explanation of the action depicted has been added: 

King Edward the Confessor gives advice to Harold and an un- 
known friend. The English Dux, or Earl (Harold) and his soldiers 
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take horse to Bosham. They arrive and pray in the Church and dine. 
They take ship across the sea and with a full wind swelling the sails 
land in the territory of Count Wido. The Count arrests Harold and 
takes him to Belrem (Beaurain) and liolds him there. They converse 
together. (The next three episodes are put in their right order here; 
in the Tapestry they are reversed.) A messenger from Wido reaches 
William. Two knights are sent to bring Harold to him. Horses are 
brought for him. (Over the head of a dwarf and touching the knight 
next to him is written the name Turold, but to which it refers is not 
clear.) Wido brings Harold to William, Duke of the Normans. Duke 
William, with Harold, comes to his place. (At this point comes 
another quite mysterious interpolation: Here is a clerk with Aelfgyva. 
The cleric seems to be having his hair pulled, and underneath is a 
rather rude drawing in the frieze. This still puzzles the most expert 
of the experts). Then the story begins again, with a new movement. 

William and his army come to the Mont-St.-Michel and cross the 
river Couesnon\ Duke Harold rescues men from the quicksands. 
They come to Dol Conan flees. At Rednes (Rennes) the soldiers of 
Duke William fight against the men of Dinan and Conan yields up 
the keys. Here William gives (restored his?) arms to Harold. William 
comes to Bayeux and here Harold makes an oath to Duke William. 

Part III begins with Harold returning to the land of England and 
coming to Edward the King (here again in tapestry the drawings seem 
to have been badly numbered and the next two are by obvious error 
inverted). King Edward from his bed addresses his faithful servants 
and there he dies. His body is carried to the Church of St. Peter the 
Apostle (the forerunner, which can still be traced, of Westminster 
Abbey). The crown is given to Harold and he is shown sitting in 
Royal State, Archbishop Stigand by his side (historically doubtful, 
this). 

Part IV (it is a temptation to say Reel 4) opens with a crowd of 
men awestruck by a star (now known to have been Halley's comet) 
and one runs to tell Harold. The scene changes abruptly; an English 
ship reaches the land of Duke William (presumably to bring the news 
of Harold's coronation) and William holds a council (with Bishop 
Odo very prominent). William has ships built and they are dragged 
down to the sea. Arms are carried to the ships. Carts with wine and 
arms are pulled down to them. Duke William with his great fleet 
crosses the sea and comes to Pevensey. The horses are brought ashore 
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arid the soldiers hasten to Hastings to seize food. They prepare a feast 

which is blessed by the Bishop (Ode, of course). One Wadard is shown 

here. Bishop Odo, William and the other half-brother, Robert (they 

are named in that order) hold a council. Robert(?) orders that a 

fort be prepared at Hastings. A message is brought to William about 

Harold (his near approach?) A house is burned. The Norman soldiers 

leave Hastings to take part in the battle against King Harold. William 

asks Vital if he has espied Harold's army. A man carries news to 

Harold of the army of Duke William. Duke William addresses his 

soldiers tiiat they may be prepared to fight valiantly and cool-headedly 

against the army of the English. Lemne (Leofwine) and Gyrth* 

brothers of King Harold, are killed. English and French die together 

in the battle. Bishop Odo, holding his mace, encourages his lads. (The 

rumour of Duke William's death seems to have gone round, for the 

next picture shows one Eustace calling attention to the Duke's 

living figure.) The French do battle and kill those who were with 

Harold. Harold is killed and the English begin to fly. 

Here the Tapestry comes to an abrupt end. 

A widely accepted opinion is that the Tapestry was made for 

Bishop Odo's then new cathedral at Bayeux, and it is pointed out 

that it would exactly fit round the nave. Yet it is difficult to believe 

that the Tapestry was intended to end there; surely the point would 

have been driven home by showing at least William's finest hour, his 

coronation? If so, the tapestry would no longer fit Bayeux nave. For 

no reason that would be likely to satisfy the learned, I imagine its 

use to have been quite different. 

I imagine, in the Bishop's palace, the minstrel plucking at his 
strings whilst the servants prepare on the one side to unwind, on 
the other to rewind, the Tapestry. The Bishop and his friends sit 
facing it. The recitative begins; the minstrel intones the metrical 
story, the scene shifts verse by verse to illustrate the events being 
told. The listening audience learn what it was that King Edward said 
to Duke Harold, and why Harold went to France with his soldiers, 
and where Duke William's palace was. 

From time to time a comic interlude breaks the monotony of the 
more serious story, concerned perhaps with the mysterious Turold 
and Aelfgyva. 

u Most important of all, the audience would be told what kind of 
oath it was that Harold swore to William, and what he in his turn 
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told King Edward on his return. Most authorities assume that the 
oath was to pass the crown to William on Edward's death, and that 
this is the essential point of the Tapestry to boost William's claim 
to the throne of England. If so, why, after Edward's death, is Harold 
referred to as Rex, King, instead of the Usurper or simply the Dux 
of the earlier scenes? 

If the Tapestry was not made until after King William's death 
(and that arrogant monarch was very unlikely to allow Odo to be 
named before him on the Tapestry in his lifetime, or Odo to dare 
put himself there), the memories of those times must already have 
been growing dim; a new generation had already reached manhood 
which was born only in the year of the Conquest. Some explanation 
more than the bare Latin text must have been necessary. 

One very significant point is that the name "TurokT occurs in 
the Chanson de Roland as inexplicably as in the Tapestry itself. Less 
obvious is the extraordinary similarity between the opening of the 
Clumson and the early scenes of the Tapestry. On the other hand, 
Wace's Roman de Rou varies widely from the Tapestry. 

Was there a companion song to the Chanson de Roland, also 
composed by Turold (or Theroulde), describing the scenes of the 
Tapestry, and now lost? Was it from this song that the illustrators 
chose their scenes? Was there a companion Tapestry, also now lost, 
illustrating the adventures of Roland and his Peers? It is at least an 
interesting speculation. 

What gives the Tapestry such unique value is its complete picture 
of the men of the times. Practically all that we know of the clothes, 
armour, weapons and ships of the Normans and the Saxons comes 
from its pictures. It is interesting to note that it is the Normans, 
not the English, who use bows and arrows and cavalry in battle. 
One more thing the Normans brought to England. 

The physical history of the Tapestry is remarkably devoid of 
detail. From internal evidence only can it be concluded that it is 
nearly contemporary of the events it describes. The first written 
record is in an inventory of Bayeux Cathedral dated 1476. Then 
it disappears again until more than 200 years later, when it was 
rediscovered and described by very competent antiquarians. In 
connection with his proposed invasion of England, Napoleon had 
it brought to Paris in 1805 (was he intending to prove himself a 
descendant of the Conqueror?). It was returned to Bayeux and much 
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damaged by subsequent handling in the cathedral; it was not until 
1913 that it was housed on its own. The Germans removed it to 
Paris in 1944, and were happily foiled in their intention to carry it 
still further east. It was hidden in the Louvre, where it was triumph- 
antly exhibited after the Liberation. 

I have given a good deal of space to the Tapestry, for it is one of 
few historical records which can be seen by the public and yet is 
unique; the like of it can literally be seen nowhere else in the world. 
Apart from its rarity it is a most fascinating thing to see, extra- 
ordinarily vivid and making history a tale of real human beings, not 
just a collection of names. 

Bayeux itself is admittedly a dull old town; very, very old, yet 
somehow lacking in the dramatic picturesqueness of other ancient 
places. It is a restful place to be, and a quiet one. Quiet perhaps 
because it is so essentially Norman, and the Normans are on 
the whole a silent people. If, to paraphrase the masterpiece of 
G. K. Chesterton, they are silent in the pub, they are silent in the 
club, they are silent on a bally peak in Darien, it is certainly not 
because they are so very, very vegetarian. Here, in the heart of the 
Calvados district, you are never likely to be short of meat or dairy 
produce. 

In the country round about here three-day wedding feasts, such 
as described in Madame Bovary are still held. "There were four 
joints of side of beef, six fricassees of chicken, three legs of mutton 
and, in the middle, a lovely sucking-pig flanked by four andouilles 
....** (The andotalle I can only describe as being first cousin 
to a Haggis.) "In the corners stood the decanters of eaux-de- 
vie. . . ." 

Thus opens the description of the Bovary marriage feast. The 
eau-de-vie was assuredly Calvados itself, the distillation of cider 
which we used to know as applejack. It is still the custom, and a 
custom which derives directly from the Norsemen who were gross 
eaters and drinkers, to take a glass of Calvados neat, in a single 
gulp, as the Russians take Vodka* in the middle of one of these 
gargantuan meals. When you have reached the point that you can 
eat no more, that your belt loosened to the furthest hole has become 
taut again, this glass of potent spirit enables you to start eating all 
over again by creating a false appetite. 

By the second day of the feast the fine edge of the appetite has 
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been lost, and the doses of Calvados become more frequent; by the 
third day, it is mpre Calvados than meal. 

Even the best Calvados is not a fine drink, and you need a good 
head to stand | ny quantity of it. If you do take any quantity of it, 
you will not have a good head the next morning. On the other hand, 
the stories you may hear of cars running out of fuel and being 
driven the last few miles home on a spare bottle of Calvados are 
quite without foundation in fact; it could not be put to this use 
without blowing the cylinder head through the bonnet. 

From Bayeux, the secondary road to Caen is incomparably more 
interesting than the main road. Creully, with its two chateaux, the 
Chateau de Creully and the Chateau de Creullet, is full of memories 
for thousands who passed through there in 1944. A bare mile away is 
St-Gabriel, the remains of an old Priory, now serving as scattered 
farm buildings; it is dilapidated, but still attractive. It was the scene 
of a personal experience of one of those queer manifestations of 
Anglo-Saxon lack of logical thinking which make the English so 
incomprehensible to the foreigner and often to themselves. 

In 1944, the tower served my unit as a dining hall. It had been 
deconsecrated for a century and a half, and the local Cure had no 
hesitation in giving us permission to use it thus. Along comes an 
officious Anglican Padre (we could have understood it better if it 
had been a Catholic one) and, under threat of reporting him to the 
Chaplain-General, induces the Colonel to turn the men out. As the 
war itself was giving us all more than there was time to do the 
Colonel accepted, rather than be involved in doubtless lengthy and 
acrimonious communication with the Chaplain-General. There- 
after, wet (which it often was) or fine, the men ate their meals out 
of doors. Did the Padre, I wonder, ever stop to consider the deadly 
effect of the resentment his action awakened? As he felt it his duty 
to protect a holy place, I suppose that would not have stopped him. 
I am sorry that there was no opportunity of asking him if he thought 
the Founder of Christianity Himself would have minded part of an 
ancient chapel no longer serving for His worship being used for 
shelter. There is no understanding the English mind in one of its 
puritanical moods. 

Fontaine-Henri, a little further on, is charming; the green setting 
of the Renaissance chateau is delightful. If you wish to visit it, you 
must time your arrival for a Friday afternoon, but it will hardly 
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matter if you come on any other day, for it is the queer hotch-potch 
of styles, the disproportionate chimney, the unexpected turrets, 
which are best worth seeing. It would be interesting to analyse just 
why differing styles please in cases like these and appal in others. 
In this particular one, I imagine the architect had a look at what 
already existed and built the rest in audacious harmony. Only a 
genius could have made that chimney the most prominent feature 
of a gentleman's country manor and carried it off successfully. I 
wish we knew who he was, to do honour to his memory. 

A little beyond is Thaon, interesting for a Romanesque church 
to which, architecturally, it is impossible to set a date. In decoration 
it has a touch of Saxon, though the general design is purely Norman. 
It was damaged during the war, but repairs were soon put in hand. 

After the peaceful countryside, it is a shock to enter Caen. I 
remember driving slowly through it in 1944; slowly because the 
bulldozers were still pushing a rough road through the nibble of the 
centre. Beneath those ruins, we were told, some 5,000 men, women 
and children of Caen lay buried. I do not know the truth or other- 
wise of this; I can only pray that it is not so, but I do know full well 
that the smell of Caen that day is one of those fantastically horrible 
war-memories that the years have not effaced. 

Caen, once the "city of towers'* and once the "city of wisdom" 
was literally half-destroyed in the bombardments which preceded 
its capture. Unlike some of the other towns which suffered so heavily, 
Caen is not depressing to visit. It has lost much, very much indeed, 
that was of interest and beauty, but not the most important. On 
its ruins a new r town is springing up apace, a splendid example of 
civic courage and enterprise. To have seen Caen in 1944 was to 
believe that it could never rise again, but here it is, half-risen already 
and within sight of completion. 

With the encouragement before our eyes, let us swiftly jump 
back 900 years, for Caen is above all the town associated with 
William the Conqueror. In 1053, William, still the Bastard and 
not yet the Conqueror, married Mathilda, daughter of the Duke 
of Flanders, a marriage which he felt necessary to consolidate his 
slightly dubious position. Unfortunately, they had a common 
grandfather, which brought them within the Church's forbidden 
degree of consanguinity, for which the Bishop of Rouen duly ex- 
communicated them. For the next six years the strong-willed William 
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fought the Church. As we have seen, he drove out many abbots, 
including Lanfranc. The story goes that their meeting was stormy 
indeed, William thundering at him that he had been slow in obeying 
the ducal order to leave, to which the Prior of Bee replied that if 
William cared to give him a better horse than his own shrivelled 
nag, he would be able to go the faster. 

As we know, Lanfranc ended by going to Rome on William's 
behalf, and the excommunication was lifted on condition that 
two abbeys, one for men and one for women, should be built by 
William and Mathilda respectively, which brings us right back to 
Caen, the place chosen. The year of the Conquest saw them begun. 

William's contribution, the Abbaye-aux-Hommes (now represented 
by the church of St.-Etienne) was intended by him to be his own 
final resting place. The front is plain, but very noble, and with its 
two towers set the pattern for Gothic and neo-Gothic cathedrals 
for many centuries to come. To this day it is pervaded by the spirit 
of William; you can feel his uneasy presence in every part of that 
severe Gothic interior. 

We have seen how only a single unknown knight brought William's 
dead body from Rouen to Caen. Here at first a better fate awaited 
it; if he had been abandoned by his friends and relations, his people 
had not forgotten him. They came in great procession to escort him 
to his abbey, the clergy and the monks intoning their solemn psalms, 
the vassals with heads bowed, some with tears in their eyes even. 

On the route they followed a house went up in flames; other 
buildings, perhaps the whole street, even the whole town, were 
threatened. The procession broke up in screaming confusion; only 
the saddened monks stood by the coffin. 

In William's abbey church the people met together again for the 
final solemn ceremony. The Mass was over; the Bishop of Evreux 
was preaching his sermon, doubtless very properly glossing over 
the dead King's many faults, when an unseemly discord filled the 
nave. Above the hubbub could be heard the powerful voice of one 
whose name has come down to our own days, Ascelin, burgher of 
Caen. 

Not to be silenced, he cried aloud his protest. His father's house 
had once occupied the site chosen for the Conqueror's grave; he 
had been expropriated without compensation. As William had been 
guilty of a good many peccadilloes of the kind, the mass of the 
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townspeople supported Ascelin, with no little daring, for Henry, 
King of England to be, son of the Conqueror, was himself present. 
The situation was an ugly one, and a riot was prevented only by 
the swift action of the Bishop who paid on the spot a sum of sixty 
sols to purchase the site. 

Even yet, the misfortunes of the day were not over. With calm 
restored, the interment proceeded. The moment had come to lower 
the coffin into the sepulture; it struck some obstacle, or else it was 
just the great weight of the swollen body of the Conqueror which 
overfilled the wooden case. The coffin burst. The great monarch's 
body fell into the grave. There arose such a stench as drove the fear- 
ful people running from the church, yelling with pain as they were 
trodden underfoot or broke limbs in the great crush which forced a 
few unfortunates against the portals, but in the main the screams 
were the screams of panic, for in the superstitious minds of the people 
evil smells arose from evil things. The sepulture was still open; 
whatever devil had possessed the Conqueror was free to pursue them 
in that holy place, and devil there must be to cause that hellish 
smell. In vain the incense burners swung with unaccustomed speed; 
they filled the nave with their smoke, but the odour of the incense 
was lost in that more fearful one. 

At last the people were all away, the crippled crawling as best 
they might beyond the church towards their homes, the sweat of 
their fear making their clothes cling to their shaking bodies. Hurried- 
ly the awestruck monks completed their horrid work and, nauseated, 
retired trembling to spend the night in prayer in their respective 
cells. 

If you go to St.-Etienne to-day you will see, in front of the High 
Altar, a stone slab marking William's grave, but his dust does not 
lie there. The history of William's body was not over even when 
William Rufus erected an ornate, and costly, memorial over the 
grave which had been the scene of these strange happenings. In 
1562, the Huguenots broke into the cathedral; in irresponsible, 
sullen fury they destroyed the sarcophagus, disinterred the Con- 
queror's bones and scattered them. Of them all, only one thigh 
bone was recovered and reinterred. 

Strange, strange story. Even that single remnant of the once all- 
powerful Conqueror was not allowed to lie there long. The revolu- 
tionists of 1793 again violated the grave, and the last physical 
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trace of the Conqueror's body vanished until the Day of Judgment. 

More macabre and unlikely than any fiction is this true story. 
Small wonder that the Conqueror's spirit still haunts the grey stone 
pile which was to have housed his body honourably until the end of 
time. 

At the other end of the town is Queen Mathilda's contribution, 
the Abbaye-aux-Dames, now represented by the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, intended to be a nunnery for noble ladies. It is a much 
lighter and more graceful, a much more feminine building than its 
masculine counterpart, but it seems very doubtful if much of the 
fabric is actually of the Queen's time. Probably all the avaikble 
money was spent on William's building, and the feminine one had to 
wait a century or two for completion. 

Even poor Mathilda was not allowed to sleep in peace. The Cal- 
vinists broke open her tomb in her own church, but her bones were 
recovered and have lain undisturbed since. 

There is a third church which should be seen, that of St. Peter. 
It was damaged, but there is plenty remaining to show the delicacy 
which Gothic architecture could achieve; in pre-war days the 
elegance of the spires of St. Peter made a splendid contrast, as one 
approached the city, with the 'solidity of those of St-Etienne. 

I mentioned that Caen once boasted the proud title of "city of 
wisdom," but the University was worst hit of all, and its ancient 
glories have departed. It will, of course, go on living, but in a modern 
setting. It would be fitting if the British came to the aid of the new 
University, for the original one was the foundation of the Regent, 
the Duke of Bedford, in the days of Joan of Arc. 

In the old Hospice du Bon Sauveur was played out the last act of 
a tragi-comedy. Amongst the 1,600 patients of the asylum in the 
early part of the last century was a drooping, pathetic figure who 
once, in a sense, ruled England. What he wore to-day, the aristocracy 
wore to-morrow. His smile of recognition was eagerly sought for 
by the greatest ladies of the land. He was the friend of princes, the 
Arbiter of Fashion, the King of Bath, Beau Brummel. Here he died, 
and there was none to believe his rambling stories of his gilded days 
in a house filled with the inconsequential ravings of madmen. 

There is much else still to see in Caen; the flamboyant church of 
St. John, standing defiant amidst the ruins, the eighteenth-century 
Law Courts, the Lyc6e Malherbe on the site of the old Abbaye-aux- 
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Hommes rebuilt in Louis XIV style, and still, in the rue Pemagnie, 
some of the old houses for which Caen was famous. 

Froissart told of the town being "large, strong, full of all sorts 
of merchandise, rich citizens, noble dames, damsels and fine 
churches. 9 * Of all these, it was the damsels which most impressed 
Arthur Young. "I could not but remark an uncommon number of 
pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that deduces English beauty 
from the mixture of Norman blood?" So if you derive pleasure 
from the sight of pretty girls (and there are singularly few who 
actively object to the sight), a stroll through the streets may provide 
an interest quite other than ancient buildings and modern replace- 
ments. 

From Caen to Falaise seems but a short twenty miles along the 
road and through the fertile countryside so reminiscent of southern 
England, but for the soldiers of 1944 it was a journey of seemingly 
impossible accomplishment. Of Falaise itself, not much is left, but 
the castle still stands. 

It was, in my opinion, the most beautifully situated of all the 
Norman castles, built on a platform amidst the rocky precipices 
which gave it its name (Falaise means a cliff). It was so difficult of 
attack that it seems often to have been attacked for that very reason. 
It has a fatal (for the inhabitants) attraction for great captains to 
try their skill. Its very difficulties presented a technical challenge 
which no professional soldier could resist if he had the men and 
the material to attempt the assault. William the Conqueror took 
it from Toustain, Philippe-Auguste from King John of England, 
Henry V of England from the French, Charles VII of France from 
the English, the Protestants from the Catholics, the Catholics from 
the Protestants, and the Allies from the Germans. And that does 
not complete the list of assaults. 

Old Duke Robert, goes the story, looked down from the great 
square keep into the Val d'Ante, where even in those days there 
was a tannery. There was also a tanner, and the tanner had a daugh- 
ter, Arlette, who was the fairest the Duke had ever set eyes upon. 
He knew what he was talking about when it came to fair women, 
having neglected few opportunities of adding to his experience. 
From the tower Duke Robert espied her and instanter loved her. 
One is forced to the conclusion that there was something very 
exceptional about his eyesight; only he could have detected features 
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at that distance. He loved her, wooed her, won her, but not, of 
course, in marriage. She bore him William, the Bastard and the 
Conqueror, and remarkably enough he remained faithful to her, 
somewhat in his own peculiar way, until his death. She then married 
Herlwin of Conteville, to whom she bore Odo, future Bishop of 
Bayeux, and Robert, both of whom we have met in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

I cannot say if the guide still shows you the window from which 
Robert had his first romantic sight of the beautiful Arlette, and the 
cell or recess in which the Bastard was born. Alas, if he does, he is 
deceiving you. The very earliest part of the present building, which 
has been heavily restored at different times, is later by at least 200 
years than the days of the left-handed marriage. 

There is another superb tower to the castle, which curiously 
enough has much the same to be said of it, but in reverse. It is called 
"Talbot's Tower," but was equally certainly built as long before 
great Talbot's day as Robert's tower was built after his. But what a 
splendid piece of work it is, cylindrical instead of the usual square, 
and well over 100 feet high. Standing as it does on an already con- 
siderable elevation, it seems fairly to shout defiance to the sky. 
In the thickness of the wall, as was the custom of the times, is a well; 
it is quite a frightening experience to drop a stone down it, and wait 
for seconds that seem interminable to hear its muffled splash so 
far down that surely the builders must have had old Merlin's help 
to dig it. 

Merlin does not seem far from the castle of Falaise, which has 
a richly Arthurian air with its formidable thirteenth-century walls. 
The whole construction, perched high on its cliff, gives that im- 
pression of massive unreality, of physical abstraction and detach- 
ment from life as we live it as one of those impossibly realistic 
dreams from which we awake into a real world that is for a time 
more phantasmagoric than the dream itself. 

The suburb of Guibray, to the south-east, is as down-to-earth 
as the castle is in-the-air. The time to see it is between August 8 and 
24, when the great fair takes place, and the town is full of life, and 
the hucksters and the fairmen fill the quiet place with raucous sound. 
I am sorry that William the Conqueror has to come in once again, 
but we see him this time in a better light, and perhaps a truer one, 
for the man was statesman and wise ruler as well as being a man of 
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war. In the early years of his Dukedom, impressed by the need to 
increase internal trade, he caused the fanners and the merchants 
from all over his territory to gather at Guibray and exhibit their 
goods for sale, and himself helped to make its success by considerable 
purchases for his establishment. 

In present times it has become mainly a horse fair, but in earlier 
days it rivalled Beaucaire in the south as the biggest general fair 
in France. Just before the Revolution, Arthur Young "found 
the quantity of English goods considerable, hard and queen's 
ware, clothes and cottons." Even in our own time, there is a general 
section of some importance. Its great attraction for the foreign 
observer is the opportunity it gives to study the canny Norman 
at his canniest, buying and selling horses. On the one side, what 
enthusiasm, what hyperbole unusual for a Norman, to describe a 
noble quadruped; on the other hand, what extremes of denigration, 
what catalogue of probable diseases suffered, what repetition of 
hidden physical defects of a sorry nag indeed. To listen to buyer and 
seller it is obvious that two such extremes can never meet, but they 
do, and a glass of Calvados seals the bargain. 

Curiously for Normandy, the road to Argentan rises to a sub- 
stantial height (over 700 feet), for we are on the edge of that country 
wrongly called Norman Switzerland, which has little of Switzerland 
but a great deal of picturesque charm entirely of its own. Paths over 
the tall cliffs lead you hundreds of feet above raging winter torrents, 
which dwindle in the summer to quiet streams. Tiny villages hide in 
forgotten valleys, many of them destroyed during the war and now 
either completely, or nearly completely, rebuilt rebuilt, too, in 
good Caen stone with perfect taste. Here you may eat in perfection 
the fish from the local stream, prepared with infinite care, which 
make a regal dish when served with a sauce based on Norman cream. 

All this, from the coast southwards, is hallowed country. Here the 
men from the cities and the factories, the wheatfields and the forests 
of Canada and the men from this homeland who made Britain once 
more Great Britain, linked up eventually .with the soldiers of the 
United States; they fought, and died and conquered. Here, in these 
peaceful fields, beneath these homely hedges, the dogged determina- 
tion of these unprofessional soldiers wore down the resistance of 
an army of a people with a tragic genius for war; every one of these 
tall trees may mark the death-place of a modest hero; the blood of 
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victor and of vanquished has warmed the fertile earth. Peace has 
come again to Normandy, and as we pass the place of final battle 
let us spare a moment to be thankful to those who helped to bring 
it, to those who found here, in the midst of war, eternal peace. 

Argentan, the southern pincer of the great trap which ended the 
battle of Normandy, had in the old days an air of spaciousness 
which its actual physical dimensions did not justify. It may have 
been built by William the Conqueror, whose father had first destroy- 
ed it, but later alterations and additions had made it a town of the 
Renaissance, that is a town more tranquil and more comfortable, 
more at ease with itself. For all its damage, it still has much beauty, 
but it is the highroad towards Laigle that we are really seeking. It 
is one of the most wooded and picturesque of all, passing between 
the two parts of the forest of Gouffern after it leaves the valley of 
the Orne, with the shadows of the branches making decorative 
patterns in the sunlight. Less than ten miles from Argentan along 
this road is a place known, according to personal taste, as Le Haras- 
les-Pins, or Les Pins-te-Haras, or Le Haras-du-Pin, to the utter con- 
fusion of any poor author who has to prepare his own index. 

It is in a superb position, looking out over forest and verdant plain. 
As a village, it has nothing to show but its own humble dwellings; 
the showpiece is beyond, the superbly elegant chateau of 1714. 
What the outbuildings hold is perhaps even more superbly elegant. 

I shall greatly annoy a number of other very worthy places if 
I say it is the most important horse-breeding establishment in France. 
Let me put it, then, that it is a very important one. Nearly 400 
stud horses are permanently in residence; no phrase less pompous 
would do justice to this aristocracy of the equine world. To see 
them being exercised in the lovely meadows around, their proud 
heads thrown into the air, the hooves flicking the ground dis- 
dainfully, is to believe them conscious of their exalted status. It is 
inspiring and almost frightening to see them, not singly, not in 
dozens, but literally in hundreds, these glorious creatures; one can 
almost forgive Dean Swift for his portrayal of horses as nobler than 
mankind. 

A little crossroad runs up hill and down, through meadows and 
woods, to S6es where the river Orne is launched upon its pleasant 
journey to the sea at Ouistreham. 

It is another of those sleepy villages, forgot by all save those who 
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live there but, so curiously for a village, with its own cathedral. 
Moreover, the cathedral of Notre Dame at S6es is in its way quite 
a remarkable one. 

It was built almost entirely between 1200 and 1250. Now one of 
the things I have always wanted to know is how the architects of 
those days, with their very limited mathematical knowledge (try 
dividing MDCCCXLVHI by CCCXLIX and you will get my point at once) 
and almost complete absence of accurate measuring and weighing 
devices were able to design and calculate a building intended to 
stand for many generations. Sees (which you can also spell Sez, if it 
pleases you any better) gives at least a partial answer. They didn't. 

The weight of the roof and spire's of the cathedral was so badly 
calculated that the main vault of the nave fell in and had to be re- 
stored in a lighter wood-and-plaster construction; to prevent the 
collapse of the 'spires, it was found necessary in the fourteenth 
century to give extra support with buttresses so huge that one can 
almost hear the architect of that later day saying to himself "we'll 
darn well make a solid job of it this time," in whatever medieval 
vernacular he happened to speak. So we have a fairly good idea, 
from this and other similar examples, that the early builders learned 
from trial and error, and that S6es was one of the errors. 

As the craft was always a very close confederation, we may suppose 
that the bitter lessons learned in one place were passed on to brother 
masons in other lands, as part of the Mystery of the Art (one of the 
advantages of a world in which Latin was an universal language). 
It may well be true, as some authorities aver, that complete teams 
of architects, masons and sculptors wandered all over the face of 
civilised Europe (so much more civilised than in our own times that 
they would not need passports, visas or labour permits), going from 
place to place wherever there was a great church or a cathedral to 
be built, handing down their secrets from father to son, from Master 
to apprentice. The family air of some of the great cathedrals of 
Europe, widely separated geographically, first gave rise to this 
thought, which this is not the place to develop further. 

Five miles from Sfes is Mortrfe, and half a mile from Mortree 
is a chateau with an address I have always envied. It is off our route, 
but will interest those with a little energy and time to spare. I love 
to think of the cheerful backchat arising from residence there: 

"Where do you live?" 
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"O." 

"What do you mean, Oh? Oh, what?" 

"Oh nothing, just O." 

For this remarkable place is called O. Nothing more; in fact, just 
nothing. It is a pity that it is too late to be born an O; the last 
member of the family was a favourite of the French King Henri ffl, 
and that is a long time ago. 

The chateau is built on the old pattern, occupying three sides of a 
square. The original manor house seems to have been a relatively 
modest affair, and is now the south wing; it is typical Renaissance, 
light and cheerful. The present main building is much later, certainly 
not earlier than the seventeenth century, and was probably rebuilt 
on the site of a more ancient one; the north side, with its two 
elegant but unequal turrets, is the most picturesque and in date 
comes between the other two. The courtyard which these three 
sections surround is the chateau's jewel; it has a gallery, supported 
by carved pillars, which is grace itself, and a carved door of the 
fifteenth century which makes one realise afresh how much domestic 
architecture declined after the first fine flowering of the Renaissance. 

The chateau is surrounded by a shallow lake the surface of which 
is ruffled by the slightest wind, and a lovely picture it makes with its 
wavering water-image to which green rushes make a frame. 

From Ses, the next journey is of some sixteen miles, along roads 
that would be dull if it were not for the infinite small life that ani- 
mates the Normandy hedgerows, the singing of birds and crickets, 
and the glimpses of all too modest wild flowers, but the end is better 
than the beginning. At Soligny you come out on to a terrace by the 
side of a quaint old church; before you spreads tree-covered un- 
dulating country, gleaming with every shade of green from the almost 
yellow to the almost blue. Passing an old calvary you come even- 
tually to a monastery which is not as aged as it looks, though it 
bears a name known the world over, La Trappe. 

Its origin links up with English history once again. It was once 
an abbey, founded by a count of La Perche. A little head-scratching 
and you will remember from your schooldays the sad story of the 
White Ship which foundered in the Channel in 1120 and in which 
were lost all those whom Henry I of England loved best; you will 
remember above all that telling phrase "he never smiled again." 
Well, Rotrou of La Perche was also a mourner of the White Ship; 
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amongst the 300 who perished were his wife and his brother-in-law. 
The first of the monasteries which succeeded each other at La Trappe 
was built in honour of their memory. Later it passed to the Cis- 
tercians, and was several times destroyed. 

The severe rule with which the name of Trappist is now for ever 
linked was first enforced in 1666 by the Abb6 de Ranee, and in this 
monastery he was several times visited by James n of England. 

At the Revolution, the monastery was sold and almost com- 
pletely pulled down. Diffidently, a few monks returned in 1814, but 
for another sixty years were only allowed to work in the fields and 
were forbidden to "undertake any intellectual labour." Even the 
most logically-minded Frenchman must have quailed at interpreting 
"intellectual labour." Not, of course, that the average Frenchman 
is any more logically-minded than other men; when we describe 
the French as a logical race, what we really mean is that they use a 
more logical language. French well used is a much more precise 
instrument than English, and if thoughts are to be expressed at all, 
they have to be expressed in a logical way. But that does not make 
the train of thought any more logical. The French are every whit 
as easily to be diverted by sentiment from the path of logic as the 
Americans or the British, but the precision of their language- 
camouflages it from casual inspection. Only Polytechnicians in 
France pride themselves on their logic, and the absurdities which 
arise when one starts from false premises and arrives through sound 
syllogism to ridiculous conclusions has often in the past given me 
infinite delight. I know one very distinguished ex-pupil of the cole 
Polytechnique who converted himself to Christianity by arguing 
to his own complete conviction, the existence of the Trinity from a 
premise derived from the theory of vortices a theory, incidentally, 
which the later work of Einstein blew sky high. He even wrote a 
book explaining his conversion. 

To return to La Trappe; in course of time a more liberal ruling 
was applied, and in 1884 the final work of reconstruction was begun 
and you may now again visit the Mother House of the Order of 
Trappists. I say "you," but that only applies to male readers; the 
presence of ladies is not permitted in the monastery. Although it is 
all very modern, it has been rebuilt in medieval style; not yet having 
mellowed with time it seems very cold and forbidding, but then that 
is in keeping with the strictness and self-abnegation of the Order. 
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To the visitor, it is the associations which are likely to prove of the 
greatest interest. 

Mortagne, next on our road, is a little town high (for Normandy) 
in the Perche hills. It is recorded in history in the fifth century, but 
in the little museum are fragments of Gallo-Roman mosaics and 
pottery gathered in the immediate neighbourhood which prove it 
to be of an earlier age still. The principal claim to fame of this 
unhappy place is that it was captured in various wars no less than 
twenty-four times, more than twenty of them in a period of less 
than four years. Its old church of Notre-Dame was enlarged and 
ruined artistically in 1835 and the less said about the tower, rebuilt 
in 1887, the better. 

On the road from Mortagne to Alenson only Le M81e-sur-Sarthe 
breaks the journey, though the hilly road is never monotonous, for 
this is the greatest horse-breeding area of France, and your journey 
will be enlivened by many a sight of young animals careering across 
the fields. The horses are mainly draught animals known as Perch- 
erons, great sturdy creatures, affectionate and nothing like as un- 
intelligent as they look. They lack the quaintness of the English 
Shire horses with their quite ridiculous Neptune's beards growing 
round their ankles, like Zulu warriors dressed for a war dance, but 
are unequalled for sheer hard work on farms. Unless you happen 
to be in Le Mele on October 8, when the great annual foal market 
is held, you are not likdy to wish to become, even temporarily, 
the 687th inhabitant, but on foal-day it is a great place to be in. I 
am surprised that this has not attracted more artists; perhaps the 
graceful ungainliness of the Percheron foal defies the artist's brush 
or pencil. 

Alen$on itself is very different. It stands on an open plain with, 
to quote Arthur Young, "good land, well inclosed, well built and 
tolerably cultivated." It is granite built; this, together with its 
situation on the Sarthe river, gives it the grand air, though its public 
buildings are but indifferent in spite of their great antiquity; the war 
damage of 1944 makes matters no better. 

The Town Hall of 1783 is a fair example of the architecture of 
the time and contains an Art Museum well worth a visit. These 
provincial museums in France are a constant source of surprise 
and delight to the foreign visitor. They are usually small, and can 
therefore be visited without undue fatigue, but the quality of their 
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exhibits is often of the very highest. Take this museum of Alengon; 
the town, with great respect to it, is not a very large or a very im- 
portant one and is off the route of most tourists, yet in this little 
museum are a "Christ bearing the Cross*' by Ribera of real magni- 
ficence, a most beautiful Italian primitive tryptique, a Delacroix 
and a Chardin fully worthy of the Louvre, and others hardly less 
remarkable. 

Alen?on is celebrated for its lace, but it is a dying art; see what 
you can of it whilst you may, for I fear that in another generation 
it may be gone for ever except as a tradition^ The town is also 
celebrated as the scene of the blackest crime of William the Con- 
queror's chequered life. The Dukes of Normandy had lost the 
town to the Count of Anjou; William decided to retake it. During 
the siege the defenders were rash enough to use as their cry of 
defiance a reference to the tanner's trade. This oblique reference 
to his unmarried mother infuriated the man who was so sensitive 
about his bastardy. A sortie was made from the town; thirty men 
were surrounded and taken, alive and dead. Quick or not, it made 
no difference to the Duke; their hands and feet were cut off and 
flung, dripping still with blood, over the town walls. If the town 
did not surrender at once, William threatened, this would he do 
to every living being he found within it. The town surrendered. 

The westward road now leads to Pr6-en-Paul where you may, 
if you will, ascend the highest point in Western France, the Mont- 
des-Avaloirs (over 1,350 feet). If you won't, then turn right up the by- 
road leading to Bagnoles-de-FOrne. Spas as a whole are pretty 
places and Bagnoles-de-l'Orne is one of the prettiest of them all, 
just made for a quiet summer holiday. It is entirely modern; the 
setting, not the actual buildings, is its charm. It has the usual Thermal 
Establishment, for the treatment of phlebitis and the like, in which 
are the springs of highly ferruginous and slightly radio-active waters 
which taste just as strongly of warm flat-irons as Mr. Weller, Junior, 
found the chalybeate waters of Bath to do. It also has a Casino and 
the usual facilities for sports. In these ways it is no more remarkable 
than dozens of others in France. But here the valley of the Ve, half- 
strangled at first in its rocky gorge, widens out between tree-covered 
hills and forms a wide lake. The park alone of the Thermal Es- 
tablishment covers about 100 acres and in it shady paths run beneath 
pine and ash, for it is itself but a corner cut off the great forest of 
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La Ferte. The soil is thin, and strangely shaped rocks force their 
way through it 

Round Bagnoles are two tremendous forests, that of Andaine, 
covering some 10,000 acres, and that of La Ferte already mentioned 
which takes in 3,000 more. Some French forests are so domesticated, 
with broad walks and a multitude of keeper's lodges, that they lose 
much of their natural wild charm, but these two are wild enough 
for any taste. Oak and beech, birch and spruce are the most numer- 
ous amongst their trees; they are good companions, giving a fine 
selection of colourings all through the year. The undergrowth is 
full of noises; for much of the time it is the noise of little streams, 
well stocked with fish, and for the rest it is wild life of an abundance 
rare in France. Wild boars, it seems, are to be seen here, but I 
cannot certify this from personal knowledge. There is much shooting 
in the autumn, and if opportunity ever presents itself to join a 
shooting part it should not be missed. 

Whether my mind is permanently warped by a quite precocious 
delight in Tartarin de Tarascon (the first book in French I managed 
to read entirely by my own efforts) or whether there really is an 
element of humour in French shooting parties. I am unable to decide. 
I know that the shooting parties given by wealthy landowners are 
as serious and as well organised as those given anywhere else in the 
world, but my impression of the less exclusive ones is that the really 
important thing is to shoot something and that it really doesn't 
matter much just what it is you do shoot. For lack of anything better, 
a few pellets put by accident into the softer part of a fellow-sports- 
man's anatomy will do him little harm and make a subject for 
conversation for many a winter evening to come, though the shoot- 
ing of dogs, even accidentally, is admittedly a crime not lightly to be 
forgiven. 

I have seen in France some of the finest setters, pointers and 
retrievers that are to be found, but I have also seen mongrels whose 
diffuse origins the most expert dog-fanciers would be unable to 
unravel. One can only imagine that a certain careless rapture had 
been endemic on the distaff side for many generations. This, un- 
doubtedly, is one element of la chasse which makes me regard it 
with amusement; the incongruity of some of these animals has to 
be seen to be believed. Many and many a time have I stared with 
amazement at some obviously impossible dog, some figment of a 
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richly humorous imagination, and the proud owner has taken my 
astounded stare for admiration and even envy; fortunately, for I 
would not willingly give offence. " Un beau Men," has he said, "a fine 
dog, un beau chien de chasse" and I have happily agreed. Not, as 
you might imagine, with the thought that in the circumstances a 
white lie, even a big white lie, was justified, but because I have been 
sure that the owner was right and that this veritable gryphon of an 
animal was as useful a dog to have with a gun party as any with a 
pedigree as long as a Highland Minister's sermon. 

Things are at their best when all the members of the party have 
shot something before lunch and the serious business of the day 
is over, for it has always seemed to me that the only way to be quite 
safe from accidental shooting after lunch would be to ask all the 
others to shoot at you, in the certainty that whatever else they hit, 
it would not be you. In this, I admit, I may be underrating their 
capacity to absorb considerable quantities of food and alcoholic 
drink without impairing their marksmanship. 

At the end of the day, their mixed bag is likely to be first cousin 
to the old man's beard, holding, if not "two owls and a hen, four 
larks and a wren," something like half a dozen rabbits, a hare, a 
brace of woodpigeons, a few blackbirds and, joking aside, the four 
larks. I have never actually seen a party come home with owls, 
wrens and hens, but that is probably just because they didn't happen 
to see any. 

Stag hunting is another business altogether, undertaken in a very 
serious spirit and with the full paraphernalia of huntsman and horn, 
and well matched hounds, and usually a service in a forest chapel; 
boar hunting is hardly less formal, and can be very, very exciting. 
But for sheer good humour, give me a shopkeeper's shooting party, 
with a colossal game-pie for the alfresco lunch and enough wine to 
ensure a warm-hearted reception for the not always very subtle 
jokes. 

To fresh Woods and Pastures new, we take the road to Dom- 
front, a town which personally I find delightful; I am surprised 
that not everybody agrees with me. To begin with, it is an old 
fortified place, perched up on a height above the river Varenne. 
The cone-shaped hill at once suggests volcanic origin. For a change, 
in this country of ancient churches, Domfront is dominated by a 
modern one, finished only in 1925. I think it one of the most en- 
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couraging sights in all Normandy, for here is the proof that even 
to-day it is possible to build a thing of lasting beauty that is not just 
a concession to some passing fashion in modern architecture. 

The ramparts are still to be seen, as well as an old ivy-covered 
keep above the castle ruins, where English Henry II received the 
papal delegates who came to reconcile him with Thomas & Beckett. 
From the end of the chateau promenade there is a superb view over 
the pass between the hills, known as the Val des Rochers, and the 
wonderfully picturesque eleventh-century church of Notre-Dame- 
sur-l'Eau, which will so impress you that you will inevitably wish 
to visit it on your way to Mortain. It is so peaceful that the contrast 
with Mortain is enough to make the least sensitive shiver on arrival 
at that unhappy place, where but one house in five is left. It is the 
site that must be looked at, not the town. 

We are now in the very heart of this misnamed Switzerland; the 
banks of the river Cance are steep and rocky, surmounted by great 
slabs of granite, and they narrow into a deep, romantic gorge. We 
are now so far west that from the heights, on a clear day, the Mont- 
St-Michel can be seen dimly in the distance rising out of a sea that 
disappears into the sky through an invisible horizon. Here too are 
waterfalls, two of the very few to be seen in Normandy and, I regret 
to say, not very remarkable ones to those who have been in the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

Sourdeval too will have to be missed, for there is less of it left 
than there is of Mortain even, but to compensate Tinchebray, 
reached along a winding, hilly road, still keeps its air of sempiternal 
peace. The war by no means missed it, but the damage is not so 
obvious, and the manufacture of hardware still goes on. This is 
more curious than it sounds, for though there are factories for it, 
the old tradition of housework is still carried on. Some operations 
are done & domicile* and if you nose around the old houses your ears 
will soon tell you where. For those who are not in the secret, these 
strange sounds are often a puzzle. 

The old church is very incomplete, and the new one all too 
complete in "Gothic style," but the fortified transept of the ancient 
building recalls other troubled days when, in the thirteenth century, 
the indefensible houses were forsaken and the population gathered 
at the approach of danger within the precincts of tfee church. If 
the enemy was so lost to all sense of decency as to attack a church, 
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then the church must be made into a fort. The attack would usually 
come from the armed bands left over from the wars, mercenaries 
who had been paid off by one side or the other and who acknow- 
ledged no God, and no master but the one who bought their services. 
When they were not hired they roamed the countryside, robbing and 
killing, and were a greater curse over much of Europe than all the 
regular armies put together. 

The only historical episode of any note connected with Tinche- 
bray, in spite of its age and preparedness for war was the battle in 
which Henry I of England beat his rival to the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, which brought to the English that uneasy hold on northern 
France which the mystique of Joan of Arc finally loosened. All the 
rights of the case seem to have been on the side of the loser, Robert, 
who was the elder brother; he spent the rest of his days in prison, 
for there was no more justice in the good old days than in these 
degenerate times. However, as this stirring event took place in 
1106, and Tinchebray comes no more into recorded history, perhaps 
we may feel that it was a good place to live in thereafter. 

Flers, given over to the production of cotton piece goods is an 
unexciting little manufacturing town. Here the blue cloth for the 
uniforms of the French army used to be made, and an unkind 
traveller comments that "the inhabitants are stained as blue as the 
ancient Britons." Approached through a fine avenue of immense 
beeches, the towered chateau stands serene, reflected in the waters 
of lake and moats which surround it on three sides. The two corner 
towers may well cause you to blink and to look again, if you are old 
enough to remember the incredible styles of the nineteen-twenties. 
You will recognise the outline at once; a straight tubular sheath 
surmounted by a cloche hat reaching to the shoulders and com- 
pletely hiding the head. This is certainly where the originator of 
that fashion got his idea from; the two cylindrical towers are 
surmounted by bell-shaped roofs which have all the air of having 
slipped down on to the shoulders of the wearer of a straight cut, 
waistless dress. Where the architect in his turn got this idea from, 
I cannot say, for I cannot recall having seen this particular com- 
bination anywhere else. It gives Flers chateau an individual ugliness 
so unusual as to be quite attractive, and certainly memorable. 

The chateau houses a museum in which are some first rate eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century paintings, and specimens of old Nor- 
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man furniture which you may not see elsewhere, rugged pieces 
built to last. The shady park is quite lovely and it is pleasant enough 
on a summer's day to take a boat and laze across the lake amidst 
the water-lilies. 

Through Briouze, which is of no great interest, to Ecouche, where, 
if you are not too, too tired of them, the pretty flamboyant church 
ought to be visited, if for no other reason than to see two supremely 
fine wood carvings .of the sixteenth century. The first portrays 
Jesus in the Garden of Olives, the second the body of Jesus being 
placed in the Sepulchre. Doubtless the centuries have deepened 
the tone of the wood and have worn away some of the fine edges 
of the carving, but they remain works of art of high standing. They 
are of their period, and that necessarily means that they are some- 
what primitive; looking at them one feels that it is perhaps a pity 
that art ever grew more civilised. Look at these with your mind as 
well as your eyes for a few minutes and the wooden figures spring 
to life; the sorrow they portray is your sorrow, the deep emotion 
of the sculptor is your emotion; they tell of a sadness beyond tears. 
These are works which sprang from such an intense inner conviction 
that they cannot be repeated to-day; the faith that evolved them 
escapes our artists, who turn round and round in a vain effort to 
find the true outlet for their great technical gifts. Blessed are the 
simple in spirit, for to them is given this inner conviction without 
which the highest technical perfection is like to the glitter of paste 
and not of diamonds. 

We turn through Falaise again towards Cond6, where we will not 
linger to mourn almost complete destruction, through Vassy to 
Vire, which gives still further evidence of the cruel devastation of 
war. The medieval clock tower stands indignantly contemplating 
the ruins. Only just short of 500 years it has stood already, and 
seen many wars and tumults and every infernal mechanical weapon 
of offence from the first curse, the crossbow, to the bazooka. With 
what contempt does it listen to the rash mortals below who dare to 
discuss the progress of civilisation. 

Upon a cluster of rocks are the last remains of a castle of Henry 
I of England. Amongst so many finer specimens this one would not 
be worth mentioning were it not that from there you can get a fine 
view over the hamlet of Vaux-ds-Vire, the Valleys of Vire, which 
has passed, quite unnoticed by most of us, into the English language. 
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This was a manufacturing area of the middle ages, given over to 
fulling and there, back in the fifteenth centuiy, lived one Olivier 
Basselin, a miller whose nose was, from his own description, of a 
colour "partaking richly ored and of violet," the ruby tinge of 
which had been acquired only at the cost of "many a pipe of claret 
and white wine." 

This fuller (for his mill was a fulling mill), had a gift for light 
verse, which he set to music; his songs dealt often with his own 
failings as a drunkard, but I feel there was a good deal of good- 
humoured imagination in this, for the sot he describes himself to 
have been could hardly have written this delightful defence of the 
drunkard, precise and lyrical. 

"What harm does a poor drunkard do? He but goes to sleep and 
harms no one at all, or else indulges in gay conversation; of usury 
he never even dreams, nor injury inflicts. Can every water-drinker 
say as much?" 

Olivier managed to make a bright song about war. He urges his 
fellow citizens, at the moment when the ferocious enemy is prowling 
round the gates, to make sure that, whatever else may happen, 
they leave no good wine to fall into their hands. And if the city be 
taken, then let the enemy 

"find but the worthless dregs 
within our empty kegs." 

Two hundred years passed, and the jolly wine-loving miller of 
Vire was forgotten; if his songs were remembered, it was no more 
than as a tradition. Then, in 1610, one Jean Le Houx published 
them under the title of The Songs ofVaux-de-Vire. 

There are unkind people who assert that miller and songs were 
equally the invention of Le Houx. That is as may be; I note that the 
invaluable Larousse temporises, getting neatly out of taking sides 
by saying of the fuller that "his songs were published with some 
modifications by Jean Le Houx." My advice is, if you take the Le 
Houx side in the argument, not to be too aggressive about it when 
you go down into Vaux-de-Vire; the local people like to believe in 
Olivier Basselin, and who are we to deprive them of that pleasure? 

What has all this got to do with the addition to the English 
language which I mentioned? The songs of Vaux-de-Vire were 
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adapted to musical plays of a light-hearted nature, and the name 
of the village came to be applied to that form of theatrical entertain- 
ment Vaux-de-Vire was transmuted into the more euphonious 
Vaudeville and crossed the Channel in that form to be adopted into 
English, from whence it reached the United States. 

It has gone a long way, that little hamlet at the entrance to the 
Bocage country. 

It is a steady climb northwards into B6ny-Bocage, from whence 
you can look back down into Vire over the intervening rolling 
countryside. All around you is the scenery which meant headaches 
for so many tank commanders in the last war; it was a veritable 
nightmare for them. From here towards the coast, the square fields 
of grass, of corn or buckwheat, are encased by tree-covered dykes, 
every one a natural anti-tank defence and quickly made into a 
formidable tank-trap. It is hardly any better for the attacking 
infantryman, for whom every dyke and every clump of trees and 
bushes can be an ambush; under cover of these thick hedges, any- 
thing may be happening. Time and time again, in 1944, opposing 
patrols found themselves face to face without warning and fought 
out their little battles at murderously close range. To many, many 
ex-soldiers Bocage is an ugly word, reminiscent of friends lost, of 
wounds received, of narrow escapes which still make subjects for 
cold-sweat nightmares, yet there is nothing ugly in the country as 
you see it to-day. So much is the contrary the case that the green 
fields and the trees and the wide-eyed cattle grazing make a sweet 
pastoral scene so tranquil that were it not for the shattered villages 
no thought of war could cross your mind. 

These wide-eyed cattle of Normandy are the most curious crea- 
tures I have ever met During my time off from duty I used, on days 
that were fine enough, to wander into a quiet field, set my back 
against a tree and begin my reading. The tree would always be an 
aged apple tree, for the excellent reason that the older the tree, 
the more mistletoe it would bear; the more the mistletoe, the less 
the apples, for where the mistletoe flourishes the apples don't, and 
where there are no apples, they can't come crashing down on one's 
head. It was always the same book, the Oxford Book of English 
Verse> for the equally excellent reason that it was the only one I 
possessed during that part of the campaign. 

At first the cattle would run to a far corner of the field, but before 
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very long the word would be passed round 'amongst them that the 
grass steadily improved in quality towards my tree. Their attitude 
of studied indifference would make it quite clear that it was purely 
by chance they were approaching me yard by yard, minute by 
minute. Finally they would end up in almost a perfect circle round 
the tree, at about four yards distance. Then all their heads would 
lift in concert and twenty pairs of soft eyes would look at me in 
wonder. 

Poetry, except the formless non-prose which sometimes goes so 
wrongly by that name to-day and is often greatly improved by being 
read backwards, poetry, let me repeat, is meant to be read aloud. 
It is difficult to do so with composure in bus and train, whilst at 
home the family are apt to complain that it interrupts the radio 
programme above which they are carrying on a loud-voiced con- 
versation. These rest periods in Normandy came as a godsend. I 
could declaim verse to my heart's content, and so when the con- 
centric cattle were firmly established round my apple tree, I would 
begin. There would be a pawing of hooves, a look of slight be- 
wilderment, perhaps even a short retreat at first, then the circle 
would close in again until the curious creatures stood almost flank 
to flank. I have never had a better-mannered or more attentive 
audience in my life, and since then I have more than once wished 
that my human listeners would take as much trouble to look as 
if they were enjoying themselves as these creatures. Having that queer 
kind of memory which brings quotations to the surface in the most 
inappropriate circumstances, I often found myself recalling a remark 
of Dr. Johnson, "curiosity is one of the certain and permanent 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect." 

I gather from companions who would occasionally seek me in 
my distant meadow that the spectacle was truly ludicrous; a not 
very young and rather scruffy soldier declaiming Keats or Shelley 
or Milton to an audience of apparently admiring bullocks, mas- 
ticating, they declared, to an iambic rhythm. The resemblance to 
St. Francis, they would rudely insist, was exceedingly superficial. 

If you have half an hour to spare in a suitable field, you can test 
this queer display of curiosity for yourself. If you intend to picnic, 
and there are ladies in the party, take this as a solemn warning to 
watch out for cattle before. you settle down, or else you will soon 
have some uninvited bovine guests. 
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Northwards through Villers-Bocage you pass through the midst 
of this strange country, where now the slabs of underlying granite 
push through the thinner soil to lie on the surface. The isolated 
stone-built houses have a colder air than the warm and welcoming 
lath-and-plaster thatched dwellings which decorate so much of the 
rest of Normandy. Is it only imagination, or do the very animals 
change and get less fat and glossy and fiercer of mien than in the 
richer parts? On the credit side of the Bocage is the sudden increase 
in the number of grand chestnut trees, numerous almost as the 
beeches and the apple trees. Curiously the blight which has reduced 
the American chestnut forests almost to single specimens to be 
counted on the fingers of one hand seems not to have spread to 
France, and the tree which is rapidly becoming a rarity in the 
United States stands a stately monarch here. Admittedly, either 
every American I have ever met is wrong, or the tree is not quite 
identical for they all swear that the European chestnut has not the 
same full flavour and sweetness as their native one; but now a 
generation is growing up in North America which will never have 
tasted turkey stuffed with American chestnuts. 

Our road has led us back to Tilly-sur-Seulles, for so many Britons 
the first contact in 1944 with the Normandy of the Conqueror. It is 
typical, when the red dust stirred up by tracks and wheels does not 
disfigure it, of all Normandy. The church was begun in the lifetime 
of the Conqueror and expanded a century later; the central tower 
was added some 200 years later yet, and another century passed 
by before the decorative porch was added. It has a chateau too, 
but not a Norman one, being but a gentleman's country manor in 
the second age of elegance, the eighteenth century. 

We can pause and take a last look on the wooded valley, on the 
little stream down which a kingfisher speeds in a multi-coloured 
flash, on the old church and the chfiteau, on the green orchard- 
fields, on the great bunches of mistletoe perched like ragged birds 9 
nests on the apple trees, on the thick hedges; just ahead of us once 
again is Bayeux. 

Our circuit is completed; let our last thought be with those of all 
the Allied nations who still lie beneath their covering of rich Norman 
soil : it is the duty of the living now to continue the work of liberation 
they began. 
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Bayeux, Longues, Marigny-sw-Mer, Port-en-Bessin, 
Cottevitte, Vierville, St.-Laurent, Grandcamp-les-Bains, 
Isigny, Carentan, Ste.-Mere-Eglise, Montebourg, St.- 
Saweur-le-Vicomte, Cohmby, Valognes, Quettehou, St.- 
Vaast-Ia-Hougue, R&vitte, Barfleur, Tocqueville, Cosqueville, 
St.-Pierre-Eglise 9 Cherbourg* Querqueville, Landemer, 
La Hague, Auderville, Goury, Joburg, Ch&teau de Beaumont, 
Biville, Dtelette, flamanville, Carteret, Barneville, La 
Haye-du-Puits, Lessay, Domaine du Buisson, Coutances, 
St.-Lo, C6risy-la-For6t 9 Chdteau de Balleroy, Bayeux. 

BAYEUX is an excellent centre for the traveller who wishes to 
explore the invasion beaches to the west as well as to the east. 
To ex-officers, the Hotel du Lion d'Or will recall some happy times 
(that war should provide so many pleasant recollections is ethically 
extremely wrong; perhaps if we chose to consider why it does and 
applied the lessons to our normal life, the world might be a better 
place to live in) and the lesser hotels provide comfort enough for 
humbler mortals like myself, with plenty of good food. 

As we have seen, it is but a step from Bayeux to the British 
invasion beaches, and hardly longer to the American ones. Almost 
due north of it is Longues, where the first thing you will be shown 
is a set of ruins of an ancient church and abbey, which just fell apart 
in the course of nature, and help to remind you that not every 
shattered building is due to the invasion. Turning westwards along 
the coast, the next of the seaside villages is Marigny-sur-Mer, of 
which only one-third is left. Just at hand is an example of what 
nature can do in the way of creating chaos without the help of man, 
a tumbled cliff which has so clearly been the handiwork of some 
moronic giant that one can almost feel his presence; from sheer 
malicious fury he has taken the cliff to pieces, block by block, and 
thrown them one upon the other. 
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In a hollow in the cliffs is the still picturesque Port-en-Bessin, a 
fishing village and very modest seaside resort. The outer harbour 
is much damaged and so, unhappily, is the old tower built by Vauban 
somewhere around 1675. This incomparable master of the art of 
military defence, the man who designed the fortifications of thirty- 
three towns and put in order those of three-hundred more, this 
superb soldier who conducted in person no less than fifty-three 
sieges and applied the lessons learned in every one of them to the 
places that he built, had to his credit innumerable successes, and one 
failure. This is it. 

It was his intention to make this fishing village into a fortified 
naval port; obviously its position, at a time of almost perpetual war 
with Britain, was perfect for this purpose. The fortifications were 
begun, and then abandoned. He found, as the Americans were to 
find nearly 300 years later, that a great swell comes in from the 
west and even to-day makes entrance into the harbour impossible 
at times. 

We can forgive him this one failure, and indeed many more than 
that, for he was an honest man in a century not celebrated for honest 
men. St. Simon went so far as to describe him as the only honest 
man of his century. His reward was just the reward the honest servant 
of the unscrupulous master too often earns; he was dismissed by the 
man for whom he had won many victories and whose towns he had 
made impregnable. Vauban was of humble birth; Louis XIV 
remembered this when Vauban dared to propose equality of taxation, 
and sacrificed him to the nobles' anger. Yet if Vauban's proposals 
for a tax which would bear upon the nobility and the clergy as well 
as upon the poor (for in those days it was those least able to pay who 
paid the most) had been adopted, there might well never have been 
a French Revolution. 

Others came after him, and thought in their pride to succeed at 
Port-en-Bessin where the master had failed; in each one of the two 
following centuries a further attempt was made, and finally each 
abandoned in its turn. 

The almost circular harbour was, before the war, and doubtless 
will be again, a remarkable sight; the two jetties were shaped in 
arcs of circles and at low tide enclosed a sort of Roman amphi- 
theatre of sand in which apparently the entire population would 
go shrimping (and fine, fat, succulent shrimps they are). At high 
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tide the water reached almost to the level of the jetties, so that from 
the adjacent clifftops it would appear as a still pond in the midst 
of an angry sea; the little fishing and pleasure boats would float 
there untroubled, whilst outside much larger vessels were being 
tossed about like walnut shells. 

Colleville marks the beginning of Omaha Beach; offshore is 
1 another great line of ships and a series of caissons. Along the sands 
between Colleville and Vierville, even in 1950, rows of the ubi- 
quitous, amphibious DUKWs were still to be seen, complete to 
wheels and tyres, reminders of the landings when scores of these 
useful boat-truck combinations hit underwater obstacles or were 
overturned in the rough seas. 

Tie coastal road to St.-Laurent is in a poor state (though this 
will be improved in time) but from St.-Laurent to Vierville it is 
magnificent. A fine monument, half-way up the cliff, commemorates 
the achievements of the 6th (American) Special Brigade of Engineers, 
who did a particularly magnificent job of work here under constant 
murderous fire. Vierville, as might be expected, is much damaged, 
and the very lovely thirteenth-century bell tower did not escape. 

Grandcamp-les-Bains is the last of these seaside resorts and is 
considerably larger than the others; the damage to it was not nearly 
so heavy as in the neighbouring places. As a fishing port, with much 
coming and going of small craft, it could never be dull, but it has 
few buildings of any note. In fact I think that the most interesting 
thing about Grandcamp is the way the fishing smacks stand out to 
sea (a little less though than before the harbour was built a generation 
ago) and the picoteux, a kind of glorified canoe, keep up a constant 
traffic between them and the shore. And, of course, there is the 
oyster bed, very important to the visitor who is delighted to find 
that what is a luxury at home is here within the means of the least 
wealthy traveller. 

The coastline curves into a deep bay after Grandcamp, and the 
only practicable road goes inland to Isigny, beyond which we shall 
leave the Calvados to enter the Manche. 

Isigny is a river port, linked both by river Aure, which runs into 
the Vire, and parallel canal to the sea a mile and a half away. An 
eighteenth-century chateau has been turned into a beautiful Town 
Hall; the graceful building faces a sleepy square lined with lime 
trees. Perhaps I like it so much because lime trees bring back so 
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many happy memories of France. How many Avenues des Tilleuh 
have I known in many different places, and in recollection all seem 
pleasant. And how many times have I taken an infusion de tilleufl 
Too many to remember, but just to write the words is to be filled with 
nostalgia. 

Have you a headache? An infusion de tilleul 9 a decoction of lime 
flowers, will cure it. Do you feel a cold coming on? A hot tilleul 
taken right away will stop it. Are you feverish? A cup of tilleul is 
the best cure. Nerves frayed? Tilleul will ravel them up. 

Is it true? Does this straw-coloured liquid (and I fear that to call 
it even straw-coloured is grossly to exaggerate) really do any good? 
Of course it does, if you believe in it, and the French have believed 
in it for countless centuries so why should you not? If you still 
don't, at least it is cheap and entirely harmless, which is more than 
can be said for many highly advertised medicines putting forward 
the same claims. 

The port of Isigny imports timber from Scandinavia which goes 
straight to the local saw-mills. In exchange (and what an exchange) 
it exports all the local delicacies, mussels, butter, cream and cheese. 
The farmlands seawards from here have all been reclaimed from 
marshland; these water-meadows are the breeding grounds of the 
finest and fattest cattle in Normandy. The butter known as beurre 
d' Isigny, like the cream of the same name, may come from anywhere 
west of Bayeux, but the very best comes from near the town itself, 
and in the town you will find it. 

It is well worth walking down the tow-path of the canal to see 
the bay, a great sheet of water surrounded on three sides by trees. 
From the muddy edge the ingenious farmers (as in the bay of the 
Mont-St.-Michel) extract a sandy substance they call tongue and 
if there is an equivalent in English, I have failed to find it which 
they use as a manure. It looks something like peat and smells like 
wet clothes and is obviously very effective. 

This marshy plain extends for far and on your way to Carentan 
you will see how marvellously fertile it is. It seemed so strange, with 
a great war raging within earshot, to stop at one of these farms. It 
was made so clear that foreign bodies in uncouth uniforms, though 
to be treated with exquisite courtesy, must not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the most important thing in life, good fanning. Con- 
quering heroes we were, all of us, but would we please remove that 
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cumbersome signal van which was preventing the stableman from 
leading out the heavy Percheron horses? Yes, it would be quite in 
order for us to pitch our tents on the stubble, but not for long, 
please, as the fowls had not yet gleaned that field. Great fat fowls 
they were too (I can only hope the fanners didn't miss too many 
of them), and the ducks were fat, and the horses and the cows were 
fat and glossy; even the goats were fat. As for the lurcher puppies 
they bred there, they were so fat they could hardly walk. These 
same puppies gave us great joy; a distinguished visiting officer 
bought one and, once the irreverent suggestion had been made, it 
was impossible not to see the ludicrous resemblance between hound 
and master. The recollection of an exceedingly plump, lurcher- 
faced senior officer taking an exceedingly plump lurcher puppy 
for a walk at the end of a piece of string is one of my happiest 
memories of the war. But then I am shockingly lacking in a decent 
respect for senior officers. 

Apart from having one of the largest butter markets in Normandy, 
Carentan is not of the highest interest. It is, however, here that we 
enter the Cotentin peninsula. For the Romans it was a barbarian 
outland, for Roman Gaul spread only as far as Coutances, which is 
a corruption probably of Constantia, just as Cotentin may be a 
corruption of Pagus Constantinus, a marshy and wooded district 
fading away in the north to wild moorland not worth the losing of 
good soldiers to overrun. 

This then wild country produced warrior noblemen in some 
quantity; amongst the names of villages and hamlets are an ex- 
traordinary number familiar to English (and to Scottish, for that 
matter) ears, whose Seigneurs came to England with or soon after 
the Conqueror; Beaumont, Greville, Cartaret, Brix (or Bruce), 
Neville, Bohun, Perci, Pierpoint, sound like an extract from De- 
brett's Peerage. 

Carentan is also the centre for breeding trotting-horses, graceful 
creatures it is always a delight to see being exercised. 

Ste.-Mfcre-Eglise, still on the same fertile plain, has won a fame 
from the landing of the (American) 82nd Airborne Division that 
it never had during its many hundreds of years of previous existence. 
So flat is the country hereabout, that at a height of just under 100 
feet the village dominates all around for many miles. It is a walk 
of less than four miles across the meadows to the point where they 
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meet the sea. From here the view across the bay takes in Grandcamp 
on the right and, on a fine day, the heights of La Hougue to the 
left. 

Montebourg, for all that it was the key to Cherbourg and its 
capture a turning-point in that part of the campaign, is no more 
than a little cross-road village, and now a place of pilgrimage whose 
name will long be remembered, not from its intrinsic interest but 
from what happened there. 

Along the narrow country road, twisting between green meadows 
to avoid the marshes, we emerge on the Coutances-Valognes high- 
road, and turn south .a little to St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte on the 
river Douve to see the remains of a castle closely associated with one 
of the resounding names of English history. 

It originally belonged to the Tesson and Harcourt families, but 
was given by Edward in to Sir John Chandos, the most famous of 
the soldiers associated with this English monarch and with the Black 
Prince. Sir John added a gateway or two, but the square keep, tall 
and sturdy, was already built when he came into possession of it 
In some respects the thirteenth-century part of this castle is amongst 
the best feudal structures still remaining in Europe; for example, 
the great kitchen of which the high vault is supported by a single 
pillar, gives some idea of the size of the retinue of such a man as 
Sir John. A great international hotel of to-day has no bigger kitchen 
to feed its hundreds of guests ; allowing for the much greater quantity 
of food consumed per head in those days, quite a substantial army 
must have fed daily at Sir John's expense. In this land of good 
cattle, the great spits turned whole sides of beef, hogs cloven in 
two, entire sheep from the salt marshes; into enormous pies went 
capon and chicken and pigeon and joints of veal; there was no 
sugar, so the highly spiced sweetmeats were prepared with honey. 
The direct descendant of these, the pain-d'lpices, spicebread or 
gingerbread, is still to be had in France in much the same form, a 
heavy, moist cake made with honey still, vastly different from and 
superior to the dry product which goes by the same name of ginger- 
bread in England. 

We turn back up the road to Valognes, and pass through the tiny 
hamlet of Colomby, which has one of the most beautiful churches 
in Normandy. It dates from the thirteenth century, and is unspoiled 
Gothic, perfect in design and unity. Old as the present church is, 
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it seems to have been built on the ruins of an even older one, per- 
haps even a Roman temple, for on the right side of the door an 
undoubtedly Roman bas-relief is still to be seen. Then, in a mile 
or two, we are in Valognes. 

The fine old Place de rH6tel-de-Ville is sadly damaged, but there 
is enough left of the old town houses to give some idea of the 
provincial luxury of the town in its great days. It had its own pro- 
vincial nobility, as stuck-up, snobbish and self-satisfied as they 
could possibly be. 

The pride of these country gentlemen reached a pitch which 
earned them national notoriety. That irrepressible humorist, Le 
Sage, author of Gil Bias, got wind of this set (one which would have 
delighted Moliere) and portrayed it cruelly and amusingly in his 
comedy Turcaret. Needless to say that the only people in France 
who did not recognise the originals were the originals themselves. 

From Valognes a criss-cross journey leads to Quettehou on a 
vast bay. The ebbing tide uncovers a mile-and-a-quarter of sand, 
over which at the equinoxes the rising waters come rushing in with 
the speed of a British Railways express on one of their better days. 
Three miles away is St.-Vaast-la-Hougue. 

It is a little treasure, St.-Vaast, nestling behind the island of 
Tatihou, with granite quays enclosing a tiny but often animated 
harbour, dominated by the impressive fortifications Vauban began 
and this time finished. It has more an air of Brittany, and indeed 
of Cornwall, than of Normandy. Some peculiarity of the Gulf 
Stream makes it singularly warm, as happens to isolated places in 
Brittany, and here for the first time in Normandy you may see the 
fig tree flourish in the open and fruit in profusion. (If you are not 
accustomed to that delicious fruit, my advice is to take it in small 
quantities at first.) 

As at Quettehou, the tide goes far out; when the water is low, a 
dreary stretch, half sand, half mud, reaches to the island a mile 
and a quarter away; great rocks make a miniature Atlas range in 
the middle of this damp Sahara, and close by them you can see only 
too often the traces of ships which have struck them at half-water 
and foundered. When the tide is in, it is pleasant enough to walk 
along the great jetty to the lighthouse and look out over the calm 
and pleasant scene. 

Calm and pleasant it may look, but its history has been anything 
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but that, thanks to the English, who seem to have been unable to 
resist the lure to land here and lay waste the fields of France. King 
Stephen began it in 1137. Here in 1346 landed the fine army of King 
Edward III which a little later won the great but useless victory at 
Crecy. Henry IV sent men to land here, and Henry V too. 

The stormy history of St.-Vaast was far from ending with the 
protracted wars of the middle ages. It was bloodily involved in the 
bitter internal struggle between Catholics and Calvinists. Queen 
Elizabeth, following her successful policy of making as much 
nuisance of herself as possible to her continental rivals at a minimum 
cost, was responsible for the last landing here from Britain in 1574, 
when some 5,000 Huguenots and English disembarked. 

It is not unfitting that a place already so closely associated with 
England should mark a turning point in English history. At St.- 
Vaast, the last justifiable hopes of a return of the Stuart dynasty 
came to an end between fire and water; the Protestant succession 
was assured and the ill-fated rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were 
doomed, before they were ever contemplated, in this vast sandy 
bay. 

The year was 1699. James II, whom many British still considered 
their rightful king, had left his court-in-exile at St.-Germain to 
lead a great attempt at the restoration of the Stuart line which was 
to drive Dutch William back to the dykes and windmills of his 
native land. Louis XIV, his ambitions forever frustrated by the 
Protestants of Britain and of Holland, was prepared at last to give 
his cousin James all the material support he needed against what 
promises of future fealty we know not for certain. 

A formidable French armada was prepared, consisting of forty- 
four well found ships of war; it was under the command of Admiral 
Tourville, a brave, experienced and most competent sailor. His 
orders from his King were short, concise and of the kind every true 
sailor longs to receive: "Seek out the enemy and destroy him, what- 
ever the cost." 

Louis had many great gifts as a monarch, and not a few failings, 
amongst which was ignorance of the value and practice of naval 
warfare. A fleet in being, but not engaged, is a perpetual threat to 
your enemy; it ties up his own ships, restricts his action,* limits the 
forces he can use for aggressive action in far-off waters. You commit 
your fleet irrevocably only when you have local superiority in 
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numbers, weight of armament or tactical position. Tourville had 
none of these. 

Louis probably did not know that the Dutch fleet had already 
joined the British in the Channel. He did know that one of the two 
opposing Admirals, Russell, had been engaged in practically 
treasonable correspondence with the court at St-Germain; for 
that matter, so had most of the leading figures of the day in England 
and Scotland. Louis may have attributed too much importance to 
his protestations of belief in the Stuart cause and expected him to 
declare for James. If so, it was a grave error of judgment to expect 
him to do so at the moment he was faced with a hostile fleet. Russell 
was a sailor first, a politician a long way after. Pope's lines are not 
inapposite, and had they been written at the time Louis would have 
done well to read them: 

"The same ambition can destroy or save 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 9 ' 

Faced with the possibility of winning a resounding victory over 
a French fleet, Russell remained the loyal British Admiral. Thus 
Tourville, when he made contact with his enemy between Cape 
Barfleur and the Isle of Wight found himself engaging a fleet of 
eighty vessels, none of which showed the slightest reluctance to 
come to grips. He had to beat a fighting retreat to the shelter of the 
French coast. He himself, in the Soleil Royal, ran into Cherbourg. 
The British, in traditional naval style, followed him in and blew 
his ship out of the water. Tourville escaped, hoisted his flag in 
another ship, and led a line of twelve into the Bay of La Hougue. 

La Hougue that day presented a noble spectacle. The heights 
behind were gay with the white and red and blue and gold of the 
uniforms of the French Army, supplemented by large numbers of 
Irish and a contingent of English and Scottish Jacobite refugees; 
the air was filled with the sound of drum and bugle and the clatter 
of horses' hooves as mounted messengers carried despatches from 
one end of the camp to the other. As Tourville's ships sailed in, in 
perfect formation, strings of flags ran fluttering to the mastheads 
and his and each succeeding warship ran into the shallows, turned 
so that their broadsides would command the attacker's approach, 
and waited for the ebbing tide to turn them into land forts. The 
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French military leaders, Marshals Berwick and Bellefonde, were 
not slow to appreciate the position. Rafts were hastily prepared, 
and the army's guns run on to them, after which they were pulled 
out to sea and moored in position to supplement the fire power of 
the grounded ships. 

From a commanding position above the town King James II 
watched the preparations. Can his feelings have been short of 
utter dismay? The French fleet which had set so resolutely out to 
sweep the British from the Channel to allow safe passage of his 
army transports were now preparing for a last ditch battle on their 
own shores. 

Hardly were these preparations made than the ships under the 
orders of Sir George Rooke appeared in close pursuit. There was 
a great silence; from the shore it seemed not impossible to hear the 
distant voices of the English Leadsmen shouting out their count of 
fast decreasing water. The fleet went about, sails were furled, each 
ship became a centre of disciplined activity. Boat after boat was 
swung into the water and filled with sailors and marines. Supported 
by a few of the very smallest frigates whose shallow draught per- 
mitted a nearer approach, the boats were rowed landwards. 

As they came within range the cannons of the French ships and 
the floating batteries thundered. Shot fell in an iron hailstorm round 
the leading boats, which for a moment disappeared in a flurry of 
spume. A ship's boat, bow on, is but a slender target and though the 
broadsides caused casualties, the boats drew on. 

The range shortened and a new noise, the crepitating fire of 
musketry, counterpointed the roar of cannon. Great clouds of 
smoke hid the boats from sight after each discharge and when the 
light sea breeze had blown them away, the boats were to be seen 
ever nearer, inexorably approaching at their own slow rate. A last 
spurt, and they were alongside a grounded Frenchman. With a 
brave shout, cutlasses drawn, regardless of casualties, the boarders 
were over the rail. Ship after ship was boarded and under the amazed 
eyes of the French Army, ship after ship went up in flames until of 
the twelve brave vessels not one was left. Then it was the turn of the 
transports. 

For long the skeletons of the burnt-out ships marked at low tide 
the graveyard of the Stuart hopes only a few hundred yards to the 
seaward of that other skeleton you may see there to-day, the German 
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Atlantic Wall. How strange that the Germans who so clearly 
realised that the Maginot Line in 1940 was more a trap than a 
defence should not have applied the same cold reasoning to their 
own Wall, which took up countless thousands of tons of material, 
occupied much needed workers for years, and finally gave the 
German army a "Maginot complex" which greatly helped the 
successful issue of the Battle of Normandy. 

From St.-Vaast it is necessary to go inland to Quettehou and 
thence to the coast again; the tamarisks grow in profusion on the 
road to Reville and towards Barfleur, for we are approaching the 
north-eastern horn of the Cotentin peninsula and for a while to 
come the countryside will resemble Brittany rather than the Nor- 
mandy we have seen so far. 

The granite houses of Barfleur enclose a sleepy fishing port which 
is but a shadow of its former self. At least until the end of the 
twelfth century it was the most important centre of communications 
between Normandy and England, in spite of the reefs which made 
its approach dangerous. Perhaps the one of all these tragedies of 
shipwreck and heartbreak which the history books retain was the 
first cause of its fall from favour. 

In the year 1120, William, the only son of Henry I of England, 
was aboard the Blanche Nef, the White Ship, a larger specimen of 
those we have seen illustrated in the Bayeux Tapestry. With him was 
his natural sister, the Countess of Mortagne, many other ladies 
of note (including, as we know, the wife of the Count of La Perche, 
who built the first monastery at La Trappe) and about 140 young 
noblemen. Pilot and crew were drunk, not rolling drunk, but in that 
state of inebriety which brings at one and the same time an over- 
whelming self-confidence and a disinclination of the muscles to 
obey the brain. The ship struck the reef, and was badly holed. A 
boat was launched, the Prince pressed into it; the rowers pulled 
towards the shore. Anxiously he scrutinised them, then ordered 
the men to pull back towards the sinking ship. Muttering and 
protesting, the sudden-sobered men obeyed. As they approached 
he could see, half-crushed amongst the men for whom there were 
no boats, the loved figure of his sister. The boat pulled along- 
side, and in an instant the air above it was blackened by the falling 
bodies of desperate men leaping for what, in their panic, they 
considered safety. Some landed in the frail boat, others fell into the 
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water and clutching the sides strove to clamber in, struggling with 
the crew who fought to keep them out. The boat began to fill with 
water; by force of numbers men levered themselves out of the sea 
on to one side of the boat. It turned over and sank, and with it 
Prince William. Brother and sister rest in the same sea-grave. Of 
the 300 men and women on board, only one survived to tell of the 
catastrophe. 

A hilly little road runs through Tocqueville, and there is a steep 
pull up to Cosqueville; here you might well be in the heart of 
Brittany; the sand amidst the rocks on the little beach, the rounded 
arches of the Romanesque church, so much less usual than the point- 
ed Gothic characteristic of the Norman scene, and, less usual still, 
between here and St.-Pierre-Eglise, three menhirs tell of a once 
Celtic or pre-Celtic land. They are romantically named "The Mar- 
riage of the Three Princesses" and what purpose they served or why 
they are there or how they got their name, I know not. St.-Pierre- 
Eglise itself is another of those lost hamlets where only one thing 
has ever happened. The seventeenth-century church, the seventeenth- 
century chateau, are pleasant as are a hundred others, but in the 
latter was born Charles Irdnee de St. Pierre, Abbe, author and 
philanthropist, writer of a book we all ought to read and none of 
us do, A Project for Eternal Peace. Unhappily he failed to foresee 
a Hitler and an atom bomb. 

Up on to a high plateau goes the road, and the great port of 
Cherbourg lies below us. 

Cherbourg is the triumph of man over nature. Its position on the,, 
peninsula sticking far out into the channel, only seventy miles from 
Plymouth, made it a permanent thorn in the side of England, or 
rather, in the old days, would have done had it been protected from 
the north and north-west. The great digue, or breakwater, which 
from the hills all around Cherbourg is, though still impressive, 
dwarfed by its distance from the land, has a long and at times a 
tragic history. 

It begins with Vauban, in the time of Louis XIV (1686, to be 
exact), who put up the original fortifications and outlined the plan 
for a breakwater; six years later, before it could be put into effect, 
the English, as we have seen, blew Tourville's flagship practically 
from under him right in the bay. The English came back in 1758, 
pillaged the town, devastated the harbour, and got safely away. 
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To prevent any similar incursions, further fortifications were begun in 
1779, and at last, five years later, work was begun on the first break- 
water. It is a pity that so much ingenuity met with so little success. 

A graphic eye-witness account is given by Arthur Young, who 
visited Cherbourg in August, 1778 : 

"The idea of a regular mole was therefore given up, and a partial 
one, on a new plan adopted; this was to erect in the sea, a line 
where a mole is wanted, insulated columns of timber and masonry, 
of so vast a size, as to resist the violence of the ocean, and to break 
its waves sufficiently to permit a bank being formed between column 
and column. These have been called "cones* 9 from their form. They 
are 140 feet diameter at the base; 60 feet diameter at the top, and 
60 feet vertical height, being, when sunk in the sea, 30 to 34 feet, 
immersed at the low water of high tides. These enormous broad- 
bottomed tubs being constructed of oak, with every attention to 
strength and solidity, when finished for launching, were loaded with 
stone just sufficient for sinking, and in that state each cone weighed 
1,000 tons (of 2,000 Ib.) To float them, 60 empty casks, each of ten 
pipes, were attached around by cords, and in this state of buoyancy 
the enormous machine was floated to its destined spot, towed by 
numberless vessels, and before innumerable spectators. At a signal 
the cords are cut in a moment and the pile sinks: it is then filled 
instantly with stones from vessels ready attending, and capped with 
masonry. The contents of each filled only to within four feet of the 
surface, 2,500 cubical toises (a measure of six feet) of stone. A vast 
number of vessels are then employed to form a bank of stone from 
cone to cone, visible at low water in neap tides. Eighteen cones 
by one account, but thirty-three by another, would complete the 
work, leaving only two entrances, commanded by two very fine new- 
built forts, Royale and d'Artois, thoroughly well provided, it is 
said, for they do not shew them, with an apparatus for heating 
cannon balls. The number of cones will depend on the distances 
at which they are placed. I found eight finished, and the skeleton 
frames of two more in the dock-yard; but all is stopped by the 
archbishop of Toulouse, in favour of the economical plans at 
present in speculation. Four of them, the last sunk, being most 
exposed, are now repairing, having been found too weak to resist 
the fury of the storms, and the heavy westerly seas. The last cone is 
much the most damaged, and, in proportion as they advance, they 
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will be still more and more exposed, which gives rise to the opinion 
of many skilful engineers, that the whole scheme will prove fruit- 
less, unless such an expense is bestowed upon the remaining cones 
as would be sufficient to exhaust the revenues of a kingdom. The 
eight already erected have for some years given a new appearance 
to Cherbourg; new houses, and even new streets, and such a face of 
activity and animation, that the stop to the works was received with 
blank countenances. They say, that, quarry-men included, 3,000 were 
employed. The effect of the eight cones already erected, and the bank 
of stone formed between them has been to give perfect security 
to a considerable portion of the intended harbour. Two 40-gun 
ships have lain at anchor within them these eighteen months past, 
by way of experiment, and though such storms have happened in 
that time as to have put all to severe trials, and, as I mentioned be- 
fore, considerably damaged three of the cones, yet these ships have 
not received the smallest agitation; hence it is a harbour for a 
small fleet without doing more. Should they ever proceed with the 
rest of the cones, they must be built much stronger, perhaps larger, 
and far greater precautions taken in giving them firmness and 
solidity: it is also a question, whether they must not be sunk much 
nearer to each other, at all events, the proportional expense will 
be nearly doubled, but for w^rs with England, the importance of 
having a secure harbour, so critically situated, they consider as equal 
to any expense; at least this importance has its full weight in the eyes 
'of the people of Cherbourg. I remarked, in rowingacrosstheharbour, 
that while the sea without the artificial bar was so rough, that it 
would have been unpleasant for a boat, within it was quite smooth. 
I mounted two of the cones, one of which has this inscription, 
Louis XVI, sur ce premier cone 6chou6 le 6juin 1784, a vu Fimmersion 
de celui de Vest, le 23 juin 1786 (on this first cone, sunk on June 6, 
1784, Louis XVI saw the immersion of the eastern one, on June 23, 
1786). On the whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and does 
no trifling credit to the spirit of enterprise of the present age in 
France. The service of the marine is a favourite; whether justly or 
not, is another question; and this harbour shews, that when this 
great people undertake any capital works, that are really favourites, 
they find inventive genius to plan, and engineers of capital talents 
to execute, whatever is devised, in a manner that docs honour to 
their kingdom." 
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Arthur Young's fears were justified; this first breakwater was 
unable to stand up to the fierce seas. The Revolution stopped all 
progress for a time, and it was Napoleon who recommenced the 
work. He looked at it with the eyes of a general, and his first care 
was to have a fort erected in the very centre. A mole went up, a 
fort was built on it housing twenty guns, and barracks for the 
gunners. It was short-lived. In 1808 a disastrous storm arose; 
rollers, house high, swept over the digue, and carried away all the 
buildings but one single cabin; masses of masonry were carried 
away and a great breach made which undid most of the work of 
sixteen years. Of the 263 soldiers and workmen on the breakwater, 
194 were drowned. The great stone dyke was left little better than a 
bed of rubble. 

Twenty years passed; a new survey of the wreckage was made, 
and it was found to have shifted to a considerable distance. Under 
Louis-Philippe a start was made again with a new technique. It was 
clear that the mere weight of individual blocks of stone, however 
large, was not sufficient to resist the power of the sea; for the first 
time concrete was poured over the stone bed and a firm wall of 
masonry raised to a height twenty feet above ordinary high water. 
Hardly was the work completed than it was put to the test, as 
severe as that of 1808. Another .of those stupendous storms blew 
up in 1836. Blocks of stone weighing three tons and more were 
lifted up and flung against the digue, each one a deadly battering 
ram, but though great gaps were made in the wall through which 
the water raced in furious torrent, the body of the work held and 
repair was possible. 

Much the same happens still when storms of unusual violence 
arise; Cherbourg's breakwater makes the harbour safe for trans- 
atlantic shipping only through the eternal vigilance and constant 
work of those who care for it. The breakwater is a really fine human 
achievement. 

The best place to view it is from the hill behind the town rather 
bombastically called the Montagne du Roule; from there you will 
get the best impression of the enormous docks as a whole which, 
after the Germans in the town itself had surrendered, were method- 
ically destroyed by German last-ditch troops. It has been a work 
of tremendous magnitude to restore them to anything approaching 
their pre-war capacity and efficiency. 
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If you can spare the time from sailing around the calm waters 
behind the digue (a fascinating pastime in a port so animated as 
this), there are some points of interest in the town itself. In the 
museum of the H6tel-de-Ville there are some first-rate pictures, 
including a self-portait by Leonardo da Vinci, and a noble Murillo 
(Christ bearing the cross). 

There is the old chapel of Notre-Dame-des-Voeux down by the 
dockyard, Our Lady of the Vows, a reminder of another sister of the 
ill-fated Prince William of the White Ship. Twenty-five years 
after he was drowned, the usurper Stephen had seized the throne 
of England and, in terror of her life, Matilda (or Maude, as you will) 
fled across the Channel to France. A fear-making storm got up, and 
on her knees Matilda made a vow to Our Lady to build an abbey 
in her name if the ship were saved. Both ship and Princess survived, 
and the abbey was built. 

There is also the Basilica of the Holy Trinity, which is interesting 
historically as having been commenced by the English, and a very 
good job they made of their part. The French completed it equally 
well in 1504, but, alas, in 1825 a hideous square tower was added, 
so heavy that it fairly overwhelms the flamboyant Gothic of the old 
church. 

But I feel less strongly about it in Cherbourg than I would else- 
where, for in this great naval and commercial port the eyes have little 
time for anything but the fascinating spectacle of ships and wharves. 
I agree that it is one of those things for which either you have a 
minor passion or else a positive dislike. Personally, I can stand for 
hours and watch cargo being swung on board, tons at a time, by a 
veritable cathedral of a crane, with a precision of fractions of an 
inch, controlled by a superhuman figure in a cabin. How like a god 
he must feel up aloft there, with a giant's steel arm at his command, 
whisking great burdens through the air with effortless ease. Every 
time a ship casts off, whatever its destination, I feel a thrill as the 
screws cease to churn and get their first "bite" in the water. I love 
the music of the ship's telegraph, with its atmosphere of inevitability, 
and the deep vibrations of the siren set internal tremors going that 
partake in part of ecstasy, in part of fear. I admire beyond words 
the master who unconcernedly swings 10,000 tons of ship through 
an opening which gives but inches to spare, and the man before the 
mast who can gauge with a glance the exact spot at which to drop 
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a mattress to prevent ship's side scraping quay. All this, and so 
much more, you may see at Cherbourg. 

From Cherbourg runs a great highway, one of those admirable 
expressions of public sentiment in which the French excel. It is the 
Vote de la Libertt, the Road of Liberty, marked with stones shaped 
like German "pillboxes" and carrying the image of a flaming torch; 
southward it runs, Cherbourg, Valognes, Montebourg, Ste.-M6re- 
Eglise, Carentan, St.-L6, Villedieu-les-Po61es, Avranches, and 
Pontorson, recalling in reverse the bitter combats preceding the 
taking of Cherbourg; then it sweeps westwards to St.-Malo, St.- 
Servan, south again to Rennes, south-east to Angiers, east and north 
it goes thereafter, La Fltehe, Le Mans, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Chartres, 
St.-Symphorien, Etampes, Fontainebleau, Provins, Epernay, 
Rheims, then due east to Verdun and Metz, to recall the most 
spectacular advance that modern warfare has ever known. North- 
wards then it runs through Thionville, out of France into Luxem- 
bourg, out of Luxembourg into Belgium, to end at Bastogne of 
glorious memory. 

This is an American road; it is also largely the road of Leclerc's 
2nd Armoured Division, but these were Frenchmen fighting for 
their own country. It was different indeed for the men of the United 
States; with Japan knocking at their .own back door they were 
engaged thousands of miles away in a war which seemed very 
remote to many of them, against an adversary who so far had done 
them no personal harm. These fads from the far west, bookkeepers 
from New York City, farmers' sons from the middle west, men 
with the lazy drawl of the deep south, men with the nasal twang of 
New England, rustics who would sit, straw in mouth, on the edge 
of Paris pavements as they would in their own home villages, 
sophisticates from the great universities, fought and conquered as 
nobly as if the fair land they were liberating were their own. 

The Vote de la Liberals a noble monument to a momentous exploit. 

The years pass, and we have almost forgotten now the string of 
apparently senseless phrases which night after night the B.B.C. 
broadcast to the downtrodden peoples of Europe, phrases which 
to their hearers (often listening at the risk of their lives, or at least 
their liberty) were a summons to heroic action. On June 5, 1944, the 
Forces Francises de rintfrieur, the underground army in France, 

heard fheir own long awaited messages in Cherbourg. 
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"The dice are on the cloth." With mingled joy and fear, the 
saboteurs rose to go about their deadly business. Railway points, 
lines, signal boxes, were to be blown up; telephone, telegraph, 
electric cables were to be cut. Everything must be made as difficult 
as possible for the Germans to defend the town. 

"It is hot in Fez." The fighting soldiers of this underground army 
had received their marching orders. Ambush the Boche, hunt the 
Boche, kill the Boche. Make it unsafe for a German to walk alone 
anywhere. Let him not sleep at night for fear of a grenade being 
thrown through his window. Make him afraid to move, to live, 
to do anything. Destroy his morale, if you cannot take his life. 

Right well they worked, these men (and women too) of Cherbourg, 
and when the Americans arrived, these civilian-soldiers, guided 
them, informed them of every last-minute development on the Ger- 
man side, and when the time came pilots of the port gave aid of 
inestimable value in ensuring passage of the first Liberty ships 
past mines and underwater obstacles to such good effect that the 
shattered port of Cherbourg was handling more material in a day 
than New York docks in peacetime. 

It was the same throughout France; wherever the Allies advanced, 
they found a highly organised and efficient underground army of 
the same quality as the Frenchmen in uniform who fought their 
way from the centre of Africa to the heart of Germany. 

The scenery on the way to Cherbourg prepares one to some 
extent for the remoter countryside of the north-west of the pen- 
insula, but not sufficiently. Suddenly we are in the harsher land of 
Brittany in all but name, not the green and fertile Normandy we 
have seen so far. There is but a thin covering of soil, and more 
grey rock than grass or crops. The endless action of the sea has 
worn the rocks into a series of little bays along the wild coast, each 
one lined with sand, perfect for bathing on a calm and sunny 
day. 

Inland are vast heaths, covered with heather and aflame in the 
spring with cascades of yellow flowers of the broom, on which 
graze flocks of sheep; only in the deep wide valleys is there any 
reminder of the richer Normandy to the east. The villages are widely 
scattered and few visitors reach these wilds. 

First village out of Cherbourg is Querqueville, which boasts in 
the Chapel of St-Germain, within the cemetery, what is probably 
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the oldest religious building in all Normandy. The rounded Roman- 
esque arches mark it as of a date (probably preceding the year 
1000) before the introduction of the pointed Gothic; it is shaped 
like a clover leaf, the nave of beam-and-plaster build; the herring- 
bone masonry is as decorative as it is unusual. 

Beyond Landemer the road turns inland and from the plateau 
above the granite coast stretches grey and grim, forbidding even in 
a summer sun; then goes up and down through green valleys and 
over highlands as purple in the autumn as the Scottish hills them- 
selves, crossing streams which turn the wheels of antique mills, 
through hamlets which are a cluster of grey stone dwellings clinging 
to the skirts of an age-old church, until it emerges on the western 
point of Normandy, the Cap de la Hague. 

The Cape of La Hague, often confused with that of La Hougue, 
looks out over nine miles of sea to the coast of Alderney (known in 
French, to our further confusion, as Aurigny). The position of the 
Channel Islands causes extraordinary tidal effects from St.-Malo 
on the one side of the peninsula to the Bay of Isigny and even 
beyond on the other, and nowhere are they more impressive than 
between La Hague and Alderney. The tide, particularly at spring 
and autumn, comes pouring through with the speed of a mill-race, 
is met by a counter-tide, turns back on itself, makes eddies and cross 
currents, until this passage becomes one of the most dangerous 
stretches of water in Europe. Indeed, the first sight that greets 
you as you approach the semaphore is a granite cross in memory 
of those who lost their lives in 1912 when the battleship St.-Louis 
struck and sank the submarine Vend&miaire during summer 
manoeuvres in this perilous passage. 

A rocky path, officially known, I believe, as the Route de la 
Corniche, but which bears the same relation, as far as surface 
is concerned, to the great Corniche roads of the Riviera as a farm 
track does to an autobahn, leads to the village of Auderville, and is 
well worth following. The views from the heatherland over the wild 
granite coast are superb; in a westerly gale, they can be frightening, 
as the great rollers which started their journey 3,000 miles 
away off the coasts of America come crashing in to be whipped 
by the rocks into a fantastic cream which the wind spreads for 
miles over the plateau. 

Auderville itself looks out over an unexpected sight, a minute 
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but usable port, Goury. At a first sign of a break in fine weather 
the fishing boats make at once for Goury, for there is no other 
shelter within many miles, and safety is a matter of minutes rather 
than hours. This is one of the most deserted parts of Normandy, 
and if your desire is to be far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife, you are not likely to be better dealt with anywhere else. 

It is a long pull up to the high road at Joburg (and where that 
village gets its name from I have no idea; it certainly has nothing 
to do with South Africa), which is on an ancient site, for there 
are traces of a Roman camp there, some solitary outpost to which 
being sent on duty must have been the equivalent of a heavy punish- 
ment. The church might well be nigh as old as that of Querqueville, 
with its Romanesque nave and later Gothic ogives, and the floor 
paved with tombstones illegible these many centuries past. From 
the high plateau here you look out over the superb rocky coast of 
the Channel Islands from the top of granite cliffs, and away to the 
Nez de Joburg, the Nose of Joburg, and the treacherous Brequet 
reefs on the one side and to the Cape of La Hague on the other. 

Afterwards you cross the plateau which is high enough to give 
you, from time to time, views of the sea on both sides of the pen- 
insula. By the side of the dilapidations that were once the Chateau 
de Beaumont is one of the most curious remains in this very curious 
part of the country, an earthwork about twenty feet high, with a 
ditch, which stretches still for over a mile and has all the air of once 
having reached from sea coast to sea coast (which it undoubtedly 
did). 

How old is it? Who made it? What purpose did it serve? You 
can argue that out with the learned to your heart's content. The 
most generally accepted theory is that it was built to keep the 
Vikings out; this seems to me to be full of difficulties, as on this 
narrow peninsula it could be by-passed by the boat-borne warriors 
at any time and in a hundred places. I incline to think though it 
is a pure guess that it goes a little further back. Remembering 
how everywhere else the Celts were either driven to the mountains 
or to the rocky sea-fringe, is it not more probable that in these last 
few square miles of the peninsula the remnants of some Celtic 
tribe, driven relentlessly westwards by the invaders from the east, 
made a last effort to secure a sanctuary for themselves and built 
their wall to keep out the invaders? We know the Celts were here; 
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they have left a proportionately greater number of menhirs in this 
peninsula than elsewhere in Normandy: we know they have gone 
without leaving other trace. 

This earthwork is known as the Hague-Dicke, which smacks 
of the Saxon rather than the Norse, and helps us not at all, for it 
might equally well be the name a Saxon tribe gave to their enemies' 
work as to a defence they themselves put up against the Norsemen. 

It is to be hoped that some day excavations will be undertaken 
along the whole length of the earthwork, for battles must surely 
have been fought there, and records must have been left which 
would solve the mystery. 

Four hundred feet above the sea is Biville, but the climb is not 
to be recommended to any but the well-shod. The granite stones 
on the road are the knobbliest, hardest and most uncomfortable 
imaginable. I am not prepared to swear that they actually do fling 
themselves deliberately in the way of the pilgrim's foot (for this, 
as you shall hear, is a place of pilgrimage), but I have been pre- 
pared to believe it; I cannot truthfully say that I have actually 
seen them move their position in order to trip the unwary, but I 
have suspected it. I can say, with my hand on my heart, that the 
result is exactly as if they were animated by a hatred of all mankind 
and had the will and the ability to move. 

On October 18 and 19 each year, the much rebuilt little church 
is the scene of an impressive Midnight Mass, and a place of pil- 
grimage from far around, for here is buried the Blessed Thomas 
Htelye, who died in the year 1257. 

It is typical of the self-absorption of such remote places as this 
that the local inhabitants are surprised, shocked even, that visitors 
from afar even visitors from foreign countries, who are few and 
far between in this comparative desert should not know who 
Thomas Helye was. "Why," they will tell you, "he was as great a 
saint as his master," after which all that is left for you to do is to 
look as intelligent as possible and hope the subsequent conversation 
will enlighten you a little more. Of course, 100 miles away, in 
Brittany, Thomas would have been made a Saint for the Church 
tacitly allows the Bretons to nominate their own, and wherever you 
go in the west you will find pardons and pilgrimages in honour of 
local wise and holy men unknown beyond their parish almost, who 
are more highly considered than any of the universal ones, but there 
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in Normandy they take no such liberty, and Thomas is just the 
Bienheureux, the Truly Happy, the Blessed. 

I have discovered that he was almoner to Louis K, St. Louis; 
he is believed to have encouraged the King to set out for the libera- 
tion of Jerusalem, and to have been the begetter of some of the many 
admirable laws which his master put into force; certainly, the piety 
and virtue of the monarch were in no small degree encouraged by 
his almoner. 

Here on a wild autumn night, as it often is during the third week 
in October, it is an eerie experience to climb up through the dark- 
ness, guided by the light streaming through the windows of the 
church and to hear as response to priest and choir the distant 
crashing of the sea on the far-off rocks and the screaming of the 
wind. Through the open doors of the church, for there is ever an 
overflow of worshippers without, the fumes of incense swirl to 
mingle with the smell of sea and scent of heather. As the Mass is 
accomplished and the congregation, still under the influence of the 
Presence, turns to go out, their faces tell of the same faith which 
carried St. Louis to Palestine. Blessed is he who hath faith, the 
only certain shelter in all the storms of life, and where may we 
find it now save in these remote places? 

The impressive Flamanville Cape is reached by way of Diflette, 
a village which seemed at one time about to spring into fame as an 
industrial city. Some time before the outbreak of the 1914 war, 
the presence of large quantities of high-grade iron ore in this part 
was confirmed, and at first it seemed that a new industrial prosperity 
was about to come to this part of Normandy. It was found that, 
though the field was a rich one, most of the ore lay beneath the sea. 
The difficulties of submarine mining may have frightened off 
French firms; I do not know. The fact, the incredible fact, remains 
that the concession to exploit the deposits was given, of all .the 
possible choices the most unsuitable, to a German firm controlled 
by Baron Thyssen, intimate friend and unwise counsellor of William 
n of Germany. 

A workers' town was begun, equipment provided for an annual 
output of 300,000 tons, when came the German onslaught of 1914. 
I do not need to stress how this unhappy Thyssen concession at 
different times was dragged across the political scene and left be- 
hind a trail of slime, accusations of treachery, mistrust of the Comiti 
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des Forges (the French Ironmasters' Federation), suspicions of 
bribery and corruption in high places. It is all over and done with 
now, buried with a generation now past, and it is only left to this 
one to wonder how any Government in France could ever have 
approved of a German firm exploiting French iron ore, which was 
only too probably to come back to France in the form of explosively- 
propelled steel. It has been an unrewarding find, this iron ore; it 
has brought neither fortune nor happiness to any. 

Flamanville itself, south of the cape, prides itself as being the 
town of which Diflette is really no more than a suburb, which I 
find a little touching, for the population of the parent is but 1,500. 
It has a graceful chateau in a park, where flourish trees and plants 
of the south, thanks to another of those vagaries of the Gulf Stream 
I have already mentioned, and amongst them you will see an isolated 
villa, younger than the chateau itself by 120 years, which the Marquis 
of Flamanville had specially built in 1778 for the revolutionary 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau, who preferred Ermenonville and never 
came here (he died that same year). I am often reminded of this 
strange affection of the French aristocracy for those who were, 
consciously or unconsciously, to bring them to the scaffold, by the 
court so many eminent French men and women of science now 
pay to Russia; how long would these brilliant and independent 
thinkers last in a Communist state in which the greatest crime is 
to think independently? I know the answer. Just as long as the 
aristocracy did in the Revolution. 

If you wish to go to Caxteret, the only seaside resort of any 
capacity on all this coast, you must take a little by-road that branches 
off after Dtelette. From its rock-bordered beach, between the jetty 
of a tiny port and the impressive cliffs of Cape Carteret, holiday- 
makers can look out to sea at Jersey, but fifteen miles away, and 
wonder once again how the Channel Islands have managed to 
remain British so long when, from this side, they so clearly and 
obviously belong geographically to continental France. 

After Barneville, which is one of those modest resorts in which 
France abounds, where there is nothing to do but bathe and laze 
and eat and laze again on the warm sands, the road turns inland 
to La Haye-du-Puits, advanced outpost of a more fertile land, 
for here you may see again one of those markets dominated by 
cattle and butter, mounds of butter, sufficient to build a good 
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thick-walled house, if you had the desire and the money. There is 
still desolation before us, however, for at Lessay, a few miles on, 
is a last great stretch of heathland. 

The moor, or lande, of Lessay is of huge extent, 10,000 acres 
or more, I believe; in the vicinity of the town, flocks of geese en- 
liven it, but beyond it is furze-covered, desolate and sad beyond 
description. Only the song of the lark and the mournful protest 
of the plover break the silence; a hare starting from almost under 
your feet is the only other sight of life you are likely to see if you 
brave the prickly thickets, unless it be a pair of hawks circling 
monotonously above your head. In all this vast expanse there 
is but one oasis, B the domaine du Buisson, a cluster of immense 
pines, firs and spruces that dwarf into insignificance the odd ragged 
pine tree met elsewhere in these wilds. 

Nevertheless, for three days in the year the moor between Lessay 
and Le Buisson springs into life and animation; the Fair of the 
Holy Cross has been held here regularly since its institution by the 
Benedictine monks of Lessay in the thirteenth century. It has lost 
much of its glory now and I do not know if, in these post-war days, 
there are tents enough to follow the age-old custom of division 
into "streets" of the cooks, of the innkeepers, of the bazaar 
men. It is chiefly now a horse fair, and I hope, in view of its 
religious foundation, that at least the vendors go to confession 
afterwards. 

From Lessay to Coutances the road runs through this strange 
moorland to St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, whose castle has already been 
described, three-quarters of which was destroyed in 1944, after which 
we are out of this hard un-Norman north and back to the Nor- 
mandy of fat cattle and warring knights. 

Coutances was both lucky and unlucky in 1944; it lost over 
half its houses, but it kept, with remarkably little damage, its 
ancient monuments. It is a town built on intersecting hills and like 
English Matlock is one of those towns where one seems eternally - 
and improbably ever to be going twice as far uphill as one ever 
comes downhill. 

Of the original cathedral consecrated in the presence of Duke 
William in 1056 no part now remains, at least, not to be seen, for 
some of the foundations jnay well be. It was completely rebuilt 
between 1200 and 1225, and only 100 years later the Lady Chapel 
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and the nave chapels were added, so that even the rebuilt version 
is ancient enough. 

For what my untutored opinion is worth, I will maintain that 
this is one of the most beautiful buildings in Normandy; not in 
Normandy only, but in all France as well. With the slightest en- 
couragement, I will add in all Europe too. 

It has three towers that match without being alike, and the way 
they strike upwards in their slim simplicity, as if stone had no weight 
and could be flung aloft to be supported on all but nothingness, 
has not been surpassed elsewhere. The interior of the cathedral 
is not quite so splendid as the exterior, for it was turned inside out 
by the Protestants in 1572 and further damaged during the seven- 
teenth century by the peasants in revolt under Jean Nu-pieds, the 
barefooted one, against the gabelle, or tax on salt. 

What the peasants of lower Normandy had to put up with in 
those days passes belief, quite literally. In the Cdhiers de DoUances, 
the Books of Grievances which the Province laid before the Etats 
G6nraux or Assembly of the Notables by which Louis XVI hoped 
to avert a revolution, are a list of torts so lost in the remote origins 
of the feudal system that it is not possible to say exactly to-day 
what some of them were. Taking a few haphazard, the Lord of the 
Manor would permit grain to be ground only at his own mill; where 
game was preserved, the peasant must not hoe or weed the ground 
for fear of disturbing the young partridges; in some marshy dis- 
tricts the waters must be beaten all night, every night, that the Lady 
of the Manor might sleep undisturbed by the frogs; by the utterly 
incredible and inhuman right of the baiser de marines, they must 
admit the Lords 9 first right to lie with their new-wed wives, a right 
which would be impossible to be taken seriously to-day were it not 
confirmed by sober historians and to be found again and again in 
different Cahiers. 

Of all the fearful impositions, none was more resented generally 
than the tax on salt. The feudal rights varied considerably from 
Manor to Manor; with an enlightened Seigneur, the most objection- 
able would not be enforced and not all the aristocracy, by any 
meajpis, were cruel despots. But the gabelle was a state tax; it aifected 
not only humans, but their cattle. As a result, salt smuggling was 
rife, in spite of quite fantastic penalties; for smugglers of salt, 
armed and assembled to the number of five, death. Number under 
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five, three years in the galleys, for a second offence, death. Women, 
on a second offence, fined, flogged and banished the country, husbands 
responsible in fine and body. Child smugglers, the same as women, 
fathers and mothers responsible. 

Nor could the peasant contract out of the tax, as it were, by not 
buying any salt. The assessor came round, and designated him as 
good for so many pounds of salt in the year, for which he must 
pay whether he use it or not. Small wonder than that the barefooted 
peasants rose in revolt; small wonder that they vented their anger 
on the Cathedral when the Church, which should have been pro- 
tecting the poor, was anxious only to oppress them further by the 
imposition of tithes. 

The other great church of Coutances, St-Pierre, is as fussy as 
the cathedral is simple. It has been horrifyingly described as being 
"in the Italianate-Gothic style," with which description we will 
leave it. 

All aqueducts have to be Roman, but I can assure you that the 
Coutances aqueduct is not; it dates only from the middle ages, and 
was in continued use until about 1700. The remains look as im- 
pressive as the remains of aqueducts always do; there is some- 
thing at once gigantic and simple about them that has a never- 
failing appeal, but the pointed arches tell their own tale of a date 
much later than when Coutances was still Constantia. 

It is a hilly road from Coutances to St-L6, and a pleasant one, 
which is fortunate, for there is little of interest to stop off for on 
the sixteen-mile stretch; nor can St.-L6 itself, so heavily damaged, 
hold us with more than a sight of its cathedral and the remains of 
its art collection temporarily housed in the Town Hall. It will 
grow again, for it is on a marvellous site above the river Vire, on a 
rock that is in places precipitous. It ha& had more than its share of 
warfare, for it was a Protestant stronghold all through the Wars 
of Religion. Its cathedral is imposing in a heavy way, but (theology 
apart) I would sooner that the old heavily timbered, heavily gabled 
Maison-Dieu had been spared. 

The road from St.-L5 to Bayeux is superb, crossing for some 
four miles a corner of the lovely forest of Cerisy. The entirely 
delightful village of C6risy-la-For6t can have changed but little 
since the Conqueror's day, when the abbatial church was built in 
handsome Norman-fashion Romanesque (nowhere better to be 
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seen than here). But after so many, many churches, perhaps tih 
CMteau of Balleroy, a mile or so off the main road, will be th 
greater attraction. 

It was designed by Mansart, and built between 1626 and 163( 
is surrounded by moats and flaunts apparently innumerable tower! 
It is as formal, as a building, as is its French-style gardens and part 
a pluperfect piece of symmetry, all grace and elegance, telling of 
life of studied leisure, of unhurried days, of an army of servant 
and 100 horses in the stables. 

Balleroy is superb, a period masterpiece, a thing of absolut 
beauty and for, as Mr. Thackeray remarked, "what man hat 
his desire, and having it, is satisfied?" a trifle cloying to the palate 

Ten miles to go, and there is Bayeux once again. 
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PART SIX 

Avranches, Granvitte, St.-Pair, Julhuville, Garottes, St.- 

Jean-le-Thomas 9 Genfrs, Pontaubault, Pontorson, Mont- 

St.-Michel 

A GUIDE book published immediately after the war of 1870 tells 
us that "the beauty of the situation, the salubrity of the air, 
and the cheapness of living, have rendered Avranches a favourite 
residence of the English, who form a considerable colony here." 
The permanent colony has not existed for these many years, but 
between the wars it was a place where the English congregated in 
the holiday season; perhaps it was still cheaper than the seaside 
towns, though anything more reasonable in cost than the little 
seaside places between here and, Granville would be difficult to 
find. Certainly it has a View, two Views in fact, but there still 
remains some little mystery about its choice, for many other places 
in Normandy more interesting in other ways have also their View. 

In other words, I am not a great enthusiast for Avranches, though 
it is perhaps unkind to say so now that half the town shows the 
damage of 1944 and it has not yet recovered that air of restfulness 
and calm which I believe was, much more than the View, the secret 
of its attraction to the English. 

But first, how have we got there? That is one of its advantages, 
that it is so easily reached. There is the Vote de la Libert^ to Cher- 
bourg, another broad highway almost straight through to Caen, 
a main railway line from Paris to Granville but sixteen miles away. 
With the Mont-St.-Michel within a figurative stone's throw, it is 
obviously an excellent excursion centre. 

Let the first visit be to the Jardin des Plantes, the Botanical 
Gardens, full of fine trees of which an aged cedar is the king; it 
was once the garden of the Capuchins, then of the Ursuline Sisters, 
but they are both gone now, and a dry museum occupies the build- 
ings where they worked and prayed. At the end of the garden is a 
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terrace on to which few step without a little gasp of surprise and 
admiration. 

Three hundred feet below winds the river S6e, spreading at every 
opportunity into wide pools between thick clusters of trees and 
square fields; the terrace faces mainly south so that the rays of the 
sun all day long strike somewhere upon a water surface and make 
all your similes of jewels and silver but idle words, for there is no 
brilliance of jewel or precious metal to compare with this; you 
know it cannot be true but you are half-prepared to sweax that the 
water itself is the source of light. 

Hie river widens, opens its arms to meet the sea, becomes one 
with it, picks up a green lustre, carries it into a distant blue, until 
blue of sea and blue of sky merge at some far off point into one 
unbroken curve. To the south-west, proudly erect amidst the 
encircling green of high water or surrounded by the golden halo of 
dry sand at low tide, is the Mont-St-Michel and the twin island of 
Tombelaine. 

When you can force yourself away from here, you should go up 
to the Sons-Prefecture, once the site of a vast cathedral which was 
pulled down during the Revolution. At least its destroyers had the 
grace to be ashamed of their own vandalism, for they issued a 
defence, claiming that the building was threatening to fall and 
presented a great danger to the inhabitants. It is true that part of it 
collapsed in 1796, but it could have been saved had the will been 
there. 

They had the grace also to preserve the space, now marked with 
a flagstone, where, on May 22, 1172, Henry II of England knelt 
to do public penance for the murder of 1homas-&-Beckett in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, but the moving finger writes, and all his piety 
and wit could not lure it on to cancel half a line, nor all his tears 
wash out one word of the condemnation that, once written in the 
pages of history, will last as long as his name is remembered. 

Just beyond this flagstone is the Platform. From it you get the 
second View. Is the memory of that first View still too strong? Is 
it a fact that the second is but a shadow of the first? I only know 
that the latter invariably disappoints. 

Now you have seen all that Avranches has to offer, except those 
modest and quite charming hotels which, I fancy, have not changed 
much since the old guide book I quoted was first written. 
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It is all but a dead straight road to Granville, one of the few in 
Normandy where you will lose little by hurrying along much of it. 
True that from the height near 'Sartilly you get another of those 
staggering views over the Mont-St-Michel, but for the rest it is 
a main road driven through green and wooded country. 

For such a gay little place, Granville is singularly dark in hue, 
many of the houses (I think all of them in the Old Town) being built 
with dark grey granite and capped with black slates. Perhaps that 
is why here, so rare now in Normandy, the women still sometimes 
wear the coiffe of startlingly white linen which makes such a superb 
contrast with the dark background. I suppose it is probable that 
they now only put them on to attract tourists; if so, I prefer not to 
know it. This headgear with the rolled front arid ridged crown has 
remained unchanged for some 500 years and you will find its like 
in pictures and memorials in Britain which date from about 1450 to 
1550. 

For a seaside resort, Granville is very old.. As a proper port it 
dates back only to the sixteenth century, but it was a place of refuge 
at least 400 years before. The Old Town perches on a rocky nose 
sticking insolently into the sea. It was an agitated life its people led 
in the old days. For a time it was held by the English, who seem to 
have built the first mole, but they were driven out by d'Estouteville, 
Governor of the Mont-St.-Michel, in 1441. Back they came again 
in 1695 to bombard the port, so the fortifications which had been 
demolished by the order of Louis XIV were rebuilt in 1720 and im- 
proved in 1744. It became a great centre for the privateers who 
raided English shipping at the approaches to the Channel. 

In 1793 came its hour of glory. The peasant army of the Vendle 
Catholic and Royalist, marched north, 30,000 strong, their objective 
Granville. A port through which they could communicate with 
England was .essential to them, a strong place which would harbour 
safely the wounded and the sick, tlie women, the children and the 
priests. 

Tens of thousands strong they might be, but of the three requisites 
for a successful campaign they had but two. The will to use their 
arms was not lacking; the men to use them were ample in number; 
the weapons were missing. The human body may fling itself with 
valour against the stone walls of a fortress, but not with the same 
effect as a cannon-ball. Of cannon and cannon-ball there was none. 
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Spurred on by their brave leader Larochejacquelin, the Vendiens 
attacked with their bare hands. Under murderous musketry-fire, 
though too close to be reached by the defending cannon, they climbed 
the wall. If you pass this way, do go and see for yourselves what 
these men did. They climbed the rocks; that, for desperate men, was 
easy. They had no scaling ladders, so, when they reached the masonry 
of the fort, they hammered bayonets and knives into the cracks 
between the stones and miraculously reached the ramparts. As they 
clambered over, the grape shot and the musketry balls swept their 
dead bodies down to carry away the living ones of those that fol- 
lowed, and the quick and the dead fell in a confused and bloody 
heap upon the rocks below. Even then, they might possibly have 
worn down the garrison by weight of numbers but for the gunboats 
in the harbour which kept the port open for supplies and reinforce- 
ments for the Republicans and whose fire made the attacks more 
perilous still. 

Nearly 2,000 of them died before their leader, heavy of heart, 
gave up the attack, and the great column moved sadly southwards 
once again. 

"Ceux qui pieusement sont marts pour la patrie 
Ont droit qtfa lew cercueil lafoule vienne etprie" 

wrote Victor Hugo, and if it be true that those who died in piety for 
their country have a right to expect the people to come and kneel 
in prayer at the foot of their coffin, so then is it right that those who 
died for an ideal or an idea, however mistaken, should sometimes 
be remembered with pity by those that follow after. 

Some find the old church of Granville to be heavy and dumpy and 
ugly; perhaps it is, but it is in perfect keeping with the rest of the 
High Town. It would be wrong to have light Gothic towers amidst 
the impressively solid masonry of the houses and the fort; as it is, 
the squat church with its powerful short tower is perfectly matched 
to the town, when seen from a little distance. 

The High, or Old, Town is separated from the Low by a deep 
gully by which the English, all those centuries ago, cut off the pen- 
insula from the mainland. At this lower level, protected by the rock 
from the cold north wind, the New Town makes a cheerful seaside 
resort, complete with casino and all the rest, and some pretensions 
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to gentility. There are through trains to it from Paris, so in the 
season there is an air of rather superficial city smartness about the 
people there; the young ladies from Paris, dressed, or undressed, 
to kill, are not much admired by the local population, and it is 
surprising how much scorn can be expressed by the single word 
Parisienne, provided of course, that she is not within hearing. There 
is in fact, in the summer, a faint tinge of the vulgar about Granville 
which makes it a great deal more human than, say, Cabourg. 

From Granville round to Avranches again by the coastal road 
is a cheery trip in the summer. You start off with St.-Pair, named 
after a holy man who came from Poitou about the year 540 to 
evangelise the country; from the number of obvious sun-worshippers 
to be seen along this stretch of coast now, it is clear that he needs 
a successor to-day. He built a church over the tomb of another 
saint, but the original Romanesque structure of St.-Gaud did not 
last, and a new one was built in the fifteenth century. In its turn this 
was entirely rebuilt in 1877 in what the local guide book describes 
as "a pretty Gothic style." It is good to think it has pleased some- 
body. However, St.-Pair is hardly a place one comes to for its church, 
not even though it be hard by the spot where St. Gaud touched the 
ground with his staff and a water "mineral and digestive" gushed 
forth, which you may drink if it please you. What does matter is 
that the sands are good, the weather warm, and the casino caters for 
the mild speculator. 

Jullouville, two miles south, is sandier still. Thanks to one of the 
popular dailies it was rediscovered after the war as a place at once 
inexpensive and very pleasant amidst its pines. It suffers from the 
disadvantage of all the resorts along this coast in that it is the play- 
thing of the tides which recede to their fantastic maximum, as we 
shall see, at the Mont-St.-Michel, but even here leave you a full 
mile to cover on damp sand if you wish to bathe at the ebb. 

From the cafe below Carolles, another of these tiny resorts, you 
can not only see the Mont-St.-Michel but also, for the first time, 
the grey Breton coast stretching far out into the horizon; then 
comes the most remote of all, St.-Jean-le-Thomas, a hamlet much 
loved by artists. Here (I cannot force you to believe it, and there are 
greater improbabilities to come) the tide goes out nearly three and 
a half miles, so that bathing is possible only at high tide. 

When the tide is out you can see that this immense stretch is 
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neither sand nor mud; it gives to the foot, yet after some show of 
reluctance does finally decide to support the weight of a human 
body. Until you get used to it the sensation is distinctly unpleasant, 
and every nasty story of shifting sands will cross your mind, though 
it is not here that these are to be feared. This strange mixture is 
tongue, which we have already met further north. 

As you wander along the little seaside path, which rises the better 
part of 300 feet on the little cape known as the Bee d'Andaine, the 
view over the enormous expanse of this sand-earth is nightmarish; 
only four miles away the islet of Tombelaine, and behind that the 
Mount, rises from the apparently solid earth. It is impossible to 
imagine its being an island at all, until the tide rises and it seems 
equally impossible that it should ever be anything else. 

Just beyond, by the side of a rivulet, is GenSts; an old church, 
a few scattered villas, two or three exceedingly unpretentious hotels. 
These latter are important; for the experience of a lifetime, stay a 
night at one of them and watch the tides round. If you can time 
it to see the tide come in by moonlight, I can promise you that you 
will never forget the sight. 

The moonlight picks up the water, nine miles (yes, nine miles) 
away by a reflection on the thin white surf edge of the advancing 
sea. The water comes on, not in anger, but a cold, menacing onrush. 
You can hardly see it move, so still is it; yet turn your eyes but for 
a single minute, and even at that great distance it has visibly ad- 
vanced. As it gets within distance more measurable by the eye, its 
speed can be seen, but hardly believed. A man, on that soft ground, 
could not run before it. 

It comes up at this tremendous speed with a relentless force that 
chills the imagination. It has a Wellsian quality to which only the 
early Wells could have done justice. Yet it has great beauty too. The 
ever-lengthening path of the moon on the rippled surface, growing 
foot by foot, yard by yard, as you watch it, as if some Master Hand 
were tilting a celestial limelight down on to our little stage. 

From GenSts you can cross the sands at low tide to the Mont- 
St.-Michel, but for this it is essential to have a local guide who 
knows the dangerous rivulets and the shifting sands. On no account, 
however easy it may seem if you have done it once, attempt it with- 
out a guide. Every year these sands claim their victims. 

Figures by themselves usually convey but little meaning; it is 
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nevertheless worth recording that in this bay each tide covers and 
uncovers nearly 150 square miles of sand-and-earth. 

Now, as we approach the mouth of the S6e, we have to turn 
inland again towards Avranches. From there the road crosses the 
estuary of the Selune, which dries up completely at low tide, at 
Pontaubault and continues through Pontorsoh, from whence it 
turns north to the Marvel of the West, the Mont-St.-Michel. 

The story of the Mount is a most curious mixture of geography 
and history, and is the more remarkable that the geographical 
changes took place within the present era. 

It is hopeless to attempt to disentangle history from legend in 
the human part of the story; all that one can do is to brush aside 
the least interesting, the more obvious interpolations of a later 
date, and leave the reader to sort out for himself what he chooses 
to believe or disbelieve. 

Only 2,000 years ago the whole of this bay was one vast forest, 
stretching as far as what are now the Channel Islands. Amidst the 
then forest of Scissy rose two rocky summits, particularly holy to 
the Druids who lived in this land of Quokelande. On what is now 
the Mount there was a place of worship dedicated to Belenus, the 
Sun-God of their race. It was tended by the Druidesses who watched 
over the sanctuary from which the warriors came to fetch the holy 
hazelwood bow and the arrows which, once tipped with due 
ceremony in the blood of a white bull, could be used to frighten 
away Tarran, the God of Thunder. 

As the storm clouds rolled in the air, and the people trembled, for 
lightning was the chief cause of that most feared of all scourges, 
the forest fire, the High Druid would step forth and invoke my- 
sterious powers; at his word a youth, a pure youth who had not yet 
known the embrace of woman, would draw the bow and loose the 
arrows at the distant target. Then the storm would turn in its course 
and sweep out to the distant sea. If the incantations failed to work, 
the youth was in great danger of his life; it would be assumed that 
his virginity was feigned and Tarran would be doubly wrathful at 
being deceived. The penalty was death. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Romans arrived. As we 
know from Caesar's Commentaries, the Druids were their arch- 
enemies and, as we saw at Chartres, the tracking down of their holy 
places was a military operation given the highest priority. Once 
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they had arrived in the forest of Scissy, they could hardly miss the 
two mounts, and before long the worship of Bellenus gave place 
to the worship of Jove. This is a certain indication of the importance 
of the Druidical temple ; if it had not been of quite unusual holiness, . 
some god lesser than the father of the gods himself would have been 
chosen. Well into the middle ages the Mount was known as Mons 
Jovti, transmuted into Monjou. 

It was also known as Monte Tombe; the suggestion of ttunba, 
a mount in Low Latin, and the association of idea with tumulis, 
need not be explored here. The smaller mount came to be known 
as Tombelaine, and of all the explanations the least probable is the 
most delightful. In the age of romance, it was known as the place 
where Elaine, beloved by King Arthur, was done to death by a 
malevolent giant, and became the Tomb of Elaine. Alternatively, 
you can equally disbelieve the story that this was the place from 
which an Elaine waved farewell to her beloved, a soldier of the 
Conqueror, then died of grief at the separation and was buried 
there by the monks. 

The next thing that happened we can easily guess, knowing the 
Romans; they built a road through the forest. Whether or not it 
reached the Channel Islands there is now no means of knowing. 
But something else happened after the road was built. At some time 
during the third century, coming events cast their black shadows 
before them; the tides began to invade the lowest lying portion of 
an already marshy country, and the course of their road had to be 
altered. 

By the fifth century, all those Cornish saints whose names are 
commemorated now only in the country churches of Brittany began 
their peaceful invasion of Annorica and the conversion of their 
fellow Celts across the Channel. They secured a firm footing, and 
made many converts. Holy men of the new faith spread far over 
the land; Christian hermits took possession of the now deserted 
mounts. On one, we are told, was a chapel erected in the sixth 
century to the first Christian Martyr, St. Stephen; on the other, 
and smaller, one to St. Symphorian. 

The Roman road had long since fallen into neglect and, says the 
Chronicler, "this formidable forest was so horrid as to be fit rather 
for the habitation of beasts than of men." A window in the abbey 
told of the story of their supply difficulties. When they needed food, 
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they made smoke signals from the Mounts, whereupon the pious 
people of the village of Beauvoir loaded provisions upon an ass, 
and being fearful of themselves venturing into the dark forest, sent 
it unaccompanied on its way. 

The patient beast had learned the route, and for long carried out 
its task most faithfully, until one day it was killed by a wolf. The 
days passed, and the holy hermits on the mounts fasted more than 
they wished; tiring of sending out signals which no were longer 
answered, they ventured out upon the track to the village. They 
came upon the wolf, eating the very last of the donkey's carcase, 
their own finer meats having been eaten first; they remonstrated 
with him for his naughty conduct, to such good purpose that they 
persuaded him to repentance, so that he became converted. There- 
after he suffered the saddle and panniers to be fitted to his back, 
and safely carried their provisions to the chapels. 

Catastrophe came two centuries later; there is good reason to 
believe that it was the great tides of the year 709 which, sweeping 
down in a cataclysmic wave, cut off the Channel Islands from the 
mainland, overwhelmed the forest, formed the great bay of Can- 
cale, and made the two mounts islands at each rising of the waters. 
If the date is correct the first mount had already become St. Michael's 
Mount. 

Some forty years earlier a young nobleman named Aubert 
decided to walk in the Way of the Lord. He divided his fortune 
between the Church and the poor. In due course he entered Holy 
Orders. His Christian example carried him in the fulness of time to 
the bishopric of Avranches. 

It was whilst he was Bishop of Avranches that he had a dream. 
The Archangel Michael appeared to him and told him to build a 
temple in his honour on Mont-Tombe, such as existed already at 
Monte Gargano in the Kingdom of Naples. This dream greatly 
disturbed the good Aubert, who was well aware that the Devil often 
uses them for his own purposes. He spent the following day fasting 
and praying for guidance. The next night the same dream was 
repeated, but still Aubert doubted and lay awake the rest of that 
night, and again spent the day in prayer. On the third night, the 
dream changed. The Archangel was angry now with Aubert's lack 
of faith, and touched him on the forehead with his finger as a sign, 
and when Aubert arose in the morning, there, surely enough, was 
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an indelible mark, a small perforation in his forehead which was 
not there when he laid him down. 

Aubert asked the Archangel how he was to know where to build 
the temple, and was told that at a certain place he would find a bull 
haltered, where a thief had left it until such time as it would be 
safe to take the animal away again. He found the animal, which, 
in the way you can observe with the tethered cows in Brittany to 
this day, had eaten away a perfect circle of the thin grass. Therefore 
a circular grotto was dug at that place. Even less well authenticated 
is the alternative story that Aubert prayed for guidance, and a heavy 
dew fell except on the circular patch where the oratory was to be 
made. 

But there was a difficulty to be overcome before the work could 
begin; a great menhir was in the way of the builders, and none 
could move it. (In view of the druidical occupation of the Mount, 
that at least seems highly probable.) So St. Michael appeared in 
a vision to a good peasant, one Bain, who lived nearby with a great 
family of tall sons, and ordered fr to take his children and push 
away this stone. Bain did as he was told, but left the youngest, who 
was still but an infant, at home. They pushed until they glistened 
with sweat, but the rock moved not. Aubert then asked him if he 
had indeed brought all his children with him. "Not the twelfth," 
replied honest Bain, "for he is but a babe." Aubert bade him go 
fetch the youngest, reminding him how the Lord most often used 
the weak to reproach the strong. So the child was fetched, and but 
touched the massive menhir with his baby foot, when it fell with a 
fearsome roar to the very bottom of the rock. You can tell that this 
story is true, for the menhir forms to-day part of the foundations 
of St. Aubert's chapel, and how else could it have got there? 

Now the oratory was built, but its fame had not yet spread 
abroad, so Aubert sent his disciples to Monte Gargano, praying 
of the good monks there that they would spare for it some relic of 
the Archangel. The messengers were received with all charity, and 
of the relics remaining after the miraculous appearance of St. 
Michael were permitted to carry away a portion of the scarlet veil 
which the Archangel had left upon the altar, and a fragment of the 
marble on which he had stood and made the imprint of his feet, 
which, as the old chronicler says, "were the feet as of a child." 

They set off on their return journey across Europe, and we do 
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not know how long they took. This was the fatal year, the year 709, 
and when they came to where the forest should have been, lo, there 
was nothing but water. And they lifted up their eyes, and gave 
praise to the Lord when they saw that the Mount was still standing 
and their brethren safe upon it. 

So in this year of danger the relics were put in a casket and placed 
upon the altar, and to the glory of God the church was dedicated 
anew. In memory of the anguish they had suffered when they had 
stood upon their mount and watched the waters eat up the great 
forest, tree by tree, bush by bush, they called it the Mont-St.-Michel- 
au-Pril-de-la-Mer, St. Michael's Mount in Peril from the Sea. 

When Aubert died, the skull that the Archangel had touched 
with his finger became a precious relic, and was carefully preserved. 
This and the other holy relics, were given the credit for many miracles 
witnessed upon the Mount, whose reputation spread wide over the 
country. The visit of Charlemagne, if it is indeed an historical fact, 
would have added still further to it. Then, as we have seen, the men 
from the north swept over Normandy and settled there under Rollo. 
Once the new Duke had become a convert, the building of churches 
went on apace under him and his successors. 

The raids by the Norsemen had had one unexpected effect upon 
the Mount; many sought sanctuary there from the pillaging and 
burning of their invasions, and a little town grew up around the 
colony of monks. In the year 950, a square church was built on the 
site of Aubert' s oratory, the foundations of which now form part 
of the great mass of buildings. All was not well; since Aubert's day 
the monks had declined in grace, and Duke Richard sent them 
packing sixteen years later, replacing them by Benedictines from the 
Abbey of St.-Wandrille, which we visited on our journey down the 
Seine. One of the dispossessed monks, furious at being driven out, 
hid the precious relics under the false floor of a cell, where they lay 
undiscovered for thirty-four years. 

In the year 992, although, as the Chronicler points out, the people 
had had due warning of an imminent catastrophe by the appearance 
of a comet, a fire which started in the little wooden houses of the 
town took a firm hold, reached the abbey and destroyed most of 
the church. 

The year that was to decide the whole future structure of the 
Mount arrived. In 1017, the Abbot Hildebert II began the great 
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work which was to be five centuries abuilding. He must have con- 
ceived the scheme many years before, a scheme as original in 
concept and as daring in the light of the technical knowledge of the 
day as any that the history of architecture recalls. 

He looked out from the top of the Mount, and declared that on 
there should the abbey be built; he called for the monks learned in 
architecture and for the masons; they all declared that the abbey 
could be built only when the summit was reduced to a level which 
would make a rocky platform of sufficient size. The Abbot would 
have none of this; the whole idea was to build as high as possible 
in praise of the Lord. They must do something that had never been 
done before build foundations upwards from the lower level so 
that the lowest floor of the structure should be supported on a 
platform at the highest level of the rock. 

It would be a substantial undertaking to-day; in those times it 
was an all but impossible one. Hildebert saw only the beginning 
of the work. 

Meanwhile the interest of the Dukes of Normandy in the Mount 
increased; if the new building of Hildebert's time was financed 
largely by Duke Richard I, the second Richard chose to be married 
in 1023 in the church of the Mount, but it was much too small for 
all those who attended to enter and many guests had to stand out- 
side and brave the weather. This doubtless inclined the Duke to 
press on the work of building the larger church. 

By the time William the Conqueror came to the Mount in 1048, 
the infrastructure was complete, the nave building. You will re- 
member that the Bayeux Tapestry gives you a picture of it at that 
time, very much in the course of being erected. Six years before the 
Conquest, the Basilica is finished and the monastery buildings in 
the shape of a horseshoe around the original CaroUngian church 
(Notre-Dame-sous-Terre, Our Lady below the Ground, at the low 
level on the west side of the islet) begins to take shape. 

Alas, the new Abbey Church at the high level has its Achille's 
heel; part of the nave lies over the CaroUngian crypt and the new 
pillars are not directly supported by the old, but by vaults never 
intended for such a weight. On the night of Good Friday, 1103, 
there is a noise as of thunder and a shaking as of earthquake, as the 
vaults give way, and a great part of the new masonry comes down 
upon the houses below like an Alpine avalanche. 
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The work went on, generation after generation. Every man who 
laboured there must have known that he would not see the com- 
pletion in his time, but laboured none the less well for the knowledge 
that his work was for the generations yet to come. Under Robert 
de Thorigny the abbey gained in wealth, as well as in buildings; he 
was the friend and advisor of Henry II of England, and the monks 
of the Mount became possessed of much property in England 
(the miniature of the Mount, St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, is 
a reminder of this). Under him the eastern end of the Abbey Church 
was surrounded with monastic buildings. Little of this work sur- 
vives, but during his time the monastery acquired and justified a 
reputation for learning which it held for long to come. 

We have seen how, at Avranches, Henry II came to kneel in 
public repentance before the door of the cathedral for the murder 
of Archbishop Thomas-i-Beckett on the steps of the altar of the 
cathedral at Canterbury. At the Mount, the clock is set back six 
years. Beckett is still alive, a thorn in the flesh of the king, who- 
considered himself his master. The more exigent the king, the more 
obstinate became the prelate. The quarrels increased in number 
and in violence; the day came when the servant told the king that 
he could not serve two masters, and chose his God rather than his 
monarch. Henry, who had twice visited the Mount as a pilgrim, 
came once more to Thorigny. Alas, that no record beyond the bare 
fact that the interview took place exists to tell us what advice the 
wise and Christian Thorigny gave his royal friend. 

The learned Thorigny, who made the Mount the "City of Books," 
died in 1186. 

In the year 1203, the last of the major catastrophes the Mount 
was to know took place; the Bretons assailed it and caused a fire 
which carried away a large number of the lesser buildings; the re- 
building gave the Mount much the appearance it has to-day. Abbot 
Jourdain planned that superb north wall, and in his own lifetime 
saw the Cellier and the Aumonerie finished. 

Enough for the moment of the antiquities of the Mount. Let us 
examine more closely why it is the most visited monument in France 
and one which leaves on the most casual visitor an impression that 
lasts a lifetime. This is not hyperbole, but a statement of fact. 

The Mount is a roughly circular island of rock, almost all of 
which is covered by buildings, terraced one above the other in three 
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and four levels except where, on the north side, the buildings of the 
"Marvel," in three stupendous storeys, form a single vertical wall of 
extraordinary architectural daring. Above them all towers the 
great Abbey Church, perched upon the very point of the rocky 
pinnacle as we have seen, its slender spire reaching almost to the 
clouds. 

On the lowest level are the very modern causeway from the main- 
land on the south side, the ramparts of the fourteenth to sixteenth 
centuries almost continuous from north-east to full west through 
the south, and the last remaining trees of the once great forest of 
Scissy to the north. The little town struggles uphill, labouring 
visibly, mainly on the east side, in the single street which hardly 
merits its imposing title of La Rue, The Street. The barbican which 
once protected this approach is now mainly the premises of the 
celebrated Mere Poulard, a restaurant and hotel which for gen- 
erations has been serving the same menu of omelette and gigot de 
pr& safe, mutton from the salt marshes. It is apparently imperative 
at the Mount to make these the basis of your meal; you are at 
liberty to add such frivolities as oysters beforehand and cheese and 
a strawberry tart afterwards, but the core of your meal must be 
omelette and leg of mutton. 

What happens when some iconoclast, some man with no feeling 
for tradition and the decencies of life, dares to demand some other 
dish instead I do not know, for I have yet to meet a soul so hardy 
as to try it I have visions of ibepatrome in tears, the patron struck 
dumb with amazement, the waiters aghast and the clients tense with 
expectation. At this point imagination fails me. 

As you walk up the street, not fast, at least in summer, for the 
way is exceeding steep and straight and the people many, you will 
possibly, be surprised at the number of restaurants and rather 
horrified at the shops selling the tawdriest of trinkets. The former 
is quite understandable; at the very quickest, it takes several hours 
to visit the Mount, so that every visitor must have at least one 
meal there. Some of the restaurants have pleasant balconies on the 
further side, overlooking sands and sea, where you may sit and eat 
your lunch in the open air; study their prices, for they vary con- 
siderably and to a great extent you can suit your own purse. What 
does not vary is the menu; yes, your first guess was perfectly correct. 
As for the shops, I have heard many people who would call them- 
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selves good democrats, cry indignantly for them to be shut down. 
Fortunately for the world, France at the time of writing is still a 
free country, and it will be the saddest day of all when some bureau- 
crat is able, by a slash of his pen, to close down the little French 
shopkeeper because Authority doesn't like the wares he sells. If the 
public did not want these trinkets, they would not buy them, and 
if they didn't buy them the shopkeepers would soon go out of busi- 
ness. Of course I agree that they are in every way unworthy of the 
Mount, but may I ask what would be worthy of that magnificence? 
Ice cream stalls in the English fashion, or hot dog stands in the 
American? 

Just before, on your left, you come unexpectedly upon the little 
parish church, which has all the air of leaning heavily upon the 
shoulder of the rock and leads to a still more unexpected cemetery 
behind, you will be roughly on the lowest of the three main levels 
of the buildings; in the "Marvel," the Cellar and Almonry; on the 
south side, the outbuildings of the abbey. As you climb a little 
higher, you are on a level with the Sdtte des Chevaliers, the Knights' 
Hall, and the Salle des Notes, the Guest Hall of the "Marvel," with 
Notre-Dame-sous-Terre, and the Crypte des Gros Pilfers, the Crypt 
of the Great Pillars. 

Finally you arrive at the level of the abbatial church itself; over 
all the western part is a great terrace; over the Knights' Hall is the 
superb cloister and over the Guest Hall, the Refectory. High as you 
are, the great church towers above you like a liner seen from a row- 
boat alongside. 

This is no place to go through each room of each of the many 
buildings, but some so linger in the memory that they must have 
their place. Let then the order be that of memory, not that in which 
the guide for convenience will show them to you. 

The Knights' Hall first, that supreme example of interior per- 
fection in the Gothic manner. It looks so perfectly regular with its 
pillars and lofty vaults that it needs patient investigation to see 
that it is not. One row of pillars stands on the solid rock; the two 
others had to be devised to stand exactly over those of the Cellar 
below (we saw what happened in the church when this was not done ; 
the architects had learned their lesson). In spite of its name, it was 
the monks' workroom. It had great fireplaces for winter warmth; 
though the window embrasures are so deep that from the inside you 
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cannot see the openings, it is flooded with daylight. Here all the 
learning of the middle ages (the Hall was built between 1220 and 
1225) was put into writing; here the monks with that infinite patience 
we know not to-day, spent a day or a week upon a single illuminated 
letter and inscribed with that lasting perfection which sometimes 
makes one regret the invention of the printing press. 

Next, without any doubt, must come the Cloisters, which in date 
follow immediately upon the Knights' Hall. Technically, this is 
an achievement at least equally remarkable. In a comparatively re- 
stricted area, some 80 feet by 45, it gives an extraordinary impression 
of spaciousness, largely due to the extreme slenderness of the double 
row of pillars. The usual form of cloister is with a double pillar, 
side by side, acting mechanically as a single thicker one. Here the 
two rows are evenly staggered, so as to allow mechanically of much 
lighter columns to support the same weight, thanks to a scheme of 
triangulation which this arrangement permits ; the structural strength 
is remarkable, and it was a noble discovery for the time. The tri- 
angulation is carried out by arches of Caen stone, soft enough to 
allow of carving so delicate that the usual comparison with lace 
is hardly far-fetched. The tiles are modern; the resultant herring- 
bone design of the roof is pleasant enough, but perhaps no im- 
provement on the original weathered shingles, and one of the few 
cases where the restorers seem to have been guilty of innovation, 
which is the one thing all restorers must avoid. 

Third, I think, I must place the Crypt of the Great Pillars for its 
terrific feeling of sheer solid strength. These massive pillars, big 
round as the biggest tree trunk you have ever seen, seem all the more 
powerful for their lack of height. Thus foreshortened, to look on 
them is to feel that you are taking upon yourself some part of their 
tremendous burden. They are of such enormous girth that the space 
between them narrows still further in the imagination. To the 
prisoners kept in this crypt, the grim solidity, the lack of height, 
must have been a mental punishment more severe by far than the 
actual physical incarceration. Could a man detained for long amidst 
this great mass of threatening masonry keep sane? 

One could go on for ever describing inside and out, for the 
exterior is no less remarkable than the interior; finest perhaps of 
all is the slender bridge that soars (there is no other word to do it 
justice) from the top of the spiral staircase across to the roof of the 
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church, matching yet surpassing in exquisite workmanship the 
marvellously light and graceful flying buttresses, so slim and delicate 
that it seems impossible they can do their job of taking tremendous 
thrusts as they have done all these centuries. 

That, I think, is the real secret of the beauty of the Mount; every- 
thing you see is functional. There is ornament in plenty, but always 
the ornamentation of something useful, done in such a manner 
as not to impair strength; never ornament for the sake of ornament. 
The lovely pillars each take their load, the flowing buttresses their 
thrusts; the great wall of the "Marvel" thins as it rises and the weight 
decreases; the various shapes of the windows are first and foremost 
fitted for the purpose of the hall or chamber within and only in- 
cidentally provide the most grateful variety. There is no flam- 
boyance about the Mount, no conscious searching for beauty. These 
splendid designers had the great gift of knowing when to leave well 
alone. They built well, they built to last; in giving of their best, they 
built a masterpiece. 

Others have done the same, yet not done as well. The difference 
is that the Mount was built by a single community with a single 
tradition that lasted throughout the hundreds of years of its erection. 
In some way that tradition included a marvellous sense of pro- 
portion, and genius for building to the very limits of their technical 
knowledge and of their materials. Perhaps they did not even realise 
themselves that they were building in such beauty as has seldom 
been equalled and never yet surpassed. Certainly I know of no other 
comparable great group of buildings; for comparison you must 
seek a single building such as the cathedral of Chartres, where that 
same unity was attained by building within the same generation. 

We left the history of the abbey at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, still a place of learning and of worship. It was during the 
next 100 years that the great flood of pilgrims were to carry its 
renown to the limits of the Christian world. 

The characteristic badges of the medieval pilgrim came, and have 
ever since continued, to be associated with St. James of Compostela, 
but the shells at least were derived from the Mount. The scallop 
shells he hung round him were gathered on the endless sands of the 
bay, picked up as souvenirs more beautiful and certainly less costly 
than those sold in the shops of La Rue to-day. The staff of course was 
universal, not to say scriptural, but it certainly served a most useful 
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purpose in enabling the pilgrim, who would have little enough 
money to spare for paying the ferryman, to test his way across the 
sands to the Mount, exactly as your guide from GenSts does 
to-day. 

Up to this time, the holiness of the Mount had been its own 
sufficient protection, but from the year 1300 onwards the ever- 
multiplying wars and threats of war made it necessary to build 
defences. The Mont-St.-Michel would have been a valuable base for 
the English. 

At the same time, the ever increasing number of pilgrims and the 
great extension of the abbey's possessions made it necessary to add 
considerably to the administrative outbuildings during the next 
100 years. 

In 1356, the English took possession of the twin islet, Tombelaine, 
and for some eighty years the Mount may be said to have been in a 
stage of perpetual siege; during all this time fortifications were 
added apace, as might have been expected. The battle of Agincourt 
(1415) gave new heart to the English, who became ever more ag- 
gressive. Under Abbot Jolivet the ramparts were completed under 
the noses of the English two miles away. The Mount could almost 
have been renamed St. Michael in Peril from the English. There was 
a dramatic change in 1420; Abbot Joliver thought it time for him to 
join what he considered was about to be the winning side and went 
over to the English. 

The superstitious must indeed have wavered in their allegiance to 
France, for it seemed as though the Abbot had the gift of prophecy 
and that the Hand of the Lord was against the monks and defenders 
of the Mount, for in the year following his defection, with that 
noise "greater than the fire of cannon or the roll of thunder" whose 
echoes come hurtling down the centuries to us, the choir of the 
Romanesque church fell in from no apparent cause; but reassurance 
was on the way, for when, two years later and with Jolivet to help 
them, the English made a bold attempt to seize it, they were repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

In 1434 an even more determined assault was made; the English 
attacked with 8,000 men, made a breach in the barbican, scaled the 
town wall and all but won the day. But if the besiegers were men of 
valour, the men of the Mount were no less so. They beat the attackers 
off the wall arid by an ingenious and daring move let parties through 
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the carefully guarded apertures of the eastern side to take them in 
the flank. It was a long and bitter fight which ended with the with- 
drawal of the English. The Mount was and would remain im- 
pregnable. This was the swan-song of the English. Joan of Arc had 
been burned these four years now, and the Joan mystique was already 
fighting for the French. Peace was not far away. 

These were curious times. The wars were conducted often with 
a brutality comparable to that of the Germans under the Nazis and 
the Italians in Abyssinia under Mussolini. Yet, at the same time, 
under safe-conducts which both sides respected, the crowds of 
pilgrims continued to flock to the Mount. Nor, happily, is there any 
record yet of abuse, no attempt "to infiltrate a fifth column," to use 
the vile phrase of our own times. 

There followed the Abbey's greatest period. The Crypt of the 
Great Pillars was built in preparation for the flamboyant choir, 
which was half built when Louis XI came in 1469 to the Mount to 
institute the Order of the Knights of St. Michael with tremendous 
pomp and ceremony. It was from this event that the monks 9 quiet 
working room derived its rather incongruous and high-sounding 
name of Knights' Hall. 

The curve of celebrity, of piety, of learning, had reached its 
apex. From that day onwards it turned to a descent which ended 
with the vanishing of the abbey as an abbey. True, the downward 
slope was but shallow at first, imperceptible perhaps, but none the 
less ever steepening. There were days of glory yet to come, but they 
were strictly counted; the visit of Frangois I in 1518; the completion 
of the new choir two or three years later; the final work on the 
fortifications brought to a triumphant close in 1530 with the 
Gabriel Tower and the Advanced Tower. But already in those 
days the end could be foreseen; the reign of the venal Abbots had 
already begun. In 1523, Cardinal le Veneur had reduced the number 
of monks "to have the fewer mouths to feed." The king's court 
favourites were to be the future masters of the Mount; small wonder 
that discipline weakened, that the monks became, in lesser degree 
in keeping with their lesser opportunity, as venal as their masters, 
and that the flow of pilgrims decreased to a tiny trickle. 

Yet the Mount was still to serve the Church well, even in its 
decadence, for when the wars of religion came it was the one centre 
of Catholic resistance in a countryside predominantly Protestant, 
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to be attacked by Montgomery and his Huguenot followers again 
and again. 

And in this War of Brothers, more cruel, as every civil war has 
been, than war against a foreign enemy, we come to the abuse of 
the pilgrimage for the first time. In 1577, the Protestant Le Touchet, 
with a sufficient body of men hidden out of sight, sent some twenty 
or so "pious merchants" to the Mount as pilgrims. They arrived, 
ostentatiously deposited their weapons as custom demanded (and 
quietly withdrew from their packs others to replace them), drank 
with the guard, attended Mass, and were accepted by all. The time 
had come for them to signal to Le Touchet to approach. At that 
very moment they became frightened of their own shadows, quite 
wrongly believed themselves discovered, prematurely slew one or 
two of the guard, and disarmed the rest. This did indeed alarm the 
town and gave time for the citizens to take to their arms before Le 
Touchet could reach the undefended gate. Hearing the clamour 
he discreetly, if not valorously, retired and his men, abandoned 
inside the town, surrendered. 

According to all the rules of the game, they should have been 
hung, drawn and quartered. For some reason quite inexplicable 
at this late date, they were permitted to depart and even given "some 
money in compassion." 

Twelve years later another Trojan Horse attempt was made. In 
1589, a cavalcade of noble ladies and their tiring-women approached, 
and would have penetrated the defences had not an amorous guard 
stroked the cheek of one of the "women" and found it covered with 
what the Spaniards describe as "a well populated beard." 

Of one final episode there are many, many variants, but the main 
outline is agreed, however much the smaller details may differ. 

The year was 1591, the day September 29, the Feast of St. Michael. 
Was Goupigny a double-crossing blackguard or a well-meant man 
who only undertook to lead Montgomery through the defences of 
the Mount when the halter was round his neck? Perhaps it matters 
little now. 

The night was dark, and the wind whistled with an eerie sound; 
the rain drove into the faces of the Huguenots as they crept up to 
take their place, by arrangement with Goupigny, at the foot of the 
steps from which provisions were carried up into the abbey by 
means of the tread-wheel and ropes, the duplicate of which is one 
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of the minor attractions of the Mount to-day. Montgomery was 
down below there himself,, with his right hand, Sourdeval. They 
called quietly up the shaft to Goupigny, for he, pretending to have 
escaped from the Protestants, had duly been admitted to the abbey. 
When he received the signal from below, he entered the tread- 
wheel and called for them to come. Two and three at a time, the 
Huguenots dung to the ropes and were hauled up, until seventy- 
eight of them had vanished into the darkness. There was silence 
from above, and the remaining Protestants became uneasy. The 
very patter of the rain sounded menacing in the stillness. 

They called up to Goupigny to know if all was well; he assured 
them that it was. Still not satisfied, they ordered him to throw down 
a monk's body so that they might see for themselves that their 
comrades had succeeded. There was another long and trying wait, 
a muffled warning from above, and a body came crashing down; 
in the almost complete darkness they could make out a monk's 
robe, a tonsured head, a sightless face. Though Sourdeval was 
satisfied and laughed at his leader's fears, Montgomery was still 
uneasy. Again he called up to Goupigny, this time for him to bring 
one of his own men to the edge of the well that, hearing a known 
voice, they might be satisfied that all still went well. 

They heard a voice they knew, the voice of one Rabloti&re whose 
name has come down to us, but the message was, in shaking accents 
telling of a man in terror of his life, "you are betrayed." 

For Goupigny had indeed betrayed them; he had warned the 
Abbot and the Governor of his promise to Montgomery, so that as 
the men reached the top he pointed to a doorway through which 
they must pass; there the Governor's men waited, and stabbed them" 
one by one. Not stabbed them only, but cut their bodies to pieces. 
Only one they spared, Rabloti&re, for they foresaw that they might 
need the voice of one of Montgomery's own men to lure the chief 
himself up the ropeway. 

When the call came for a monk to be thrown down, Goupigny 
and his friends were for a moment nonplussed. They did not dare 
send one of Montgomery's own men, who, even in the darkness, 
might by some mischance be recognised. One had an inspiration; 
they sent hurriedly for a prisoner. One wonders what his crime had 
been; perhaps no more than snoring during Mass. Whatever it was, 
dearly he paid for it, for his throat was cut, his eyes gouged out, 
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his hands hacked off, and a rough tonsure made, a Benedictine's 
robe hastily thrown over his body. This maimed corpse would 
carry conviction, for Montgomery expected his henchmen thus to 
operate on his enemies, and would have been surprised if a less 
barbarically mutilated corpse had arrived below. Surely, surely, the 
faults were evenly divided between both sides in that unhappy war. 

When Montgomery demanded that one of his own men should 
speak to him, Rablotifcre was pushed forward, with a dagger to his 
side, and told to make a reassuring report. His courage was greater 
than his fear; he warned his chief, and saved the lives of those 
remaining below. 

Montgomery, Sourdeval and the rest of the Protestants then fled. 
Ooupigny soon came to a bad end, Rablotiere was pardoned by 
the Governor who, by a quirk in the story which no novelist would 
dare invent, seems to have joined the Huguenots soon afterwards, 
who had no compunction in receiving into their ranks the murderer 
of seventy-seven of their men. Queer, queer times. 

The sands were fast running out In 1615, Louis the Just (!) made 
another of those breath-taking choices of an Abbot, young Henri 
de Lorraine. This sounds no worse than any other choice, and might 
even have been a good one, had not the reverend gentleman been, 
at that time, a child five years old. However precocious, he could 
hardly be expected to make a good priest and a defender of learning. 

Now the story nears its end; the Revolution has come, and in 1790 
the Benedictines, with death in their hearts, are forced to leave the 
abbey, hopeless, helpless, with only faith to uphold them through 
the dismal years to come. The Mount is no longer St. Michael's 
Mount, but the Mount of Liberty. In 1793, incredible act, the abbey 
is made a state prison. And the first prisoners? A collection of ageing 
priests. 

Even more incredible, the Napoleon whom only coronation by 
the Church will satisfy, confirms the use of the abbey as a prison. 
With the restoration of the monarchy in 1815, it seems the abbey 
will be put to better use; put not your trust in princes, for the July 
monarchy confirms it anew. 

When it became safe again to confess to having done so, a doctor 
of the locality told how he had saved the skull of St. Aubert from 
destruction at the Revolution, and had carefully hidden it. He 
produced it, and as the abbey was in lay hands, gave it to the Church 
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of St.-Gervais in Avranches to be preserved. Learned medical men 
of the .time professed themselves unable to decide how the unique 
perforation in the forehead had been made at the place where the 
Archangel Michael was supposed to have touched him with his 
dream-finger. I am certainly offering no opinion, and each can 
decide for himself whether the legend is confirmed by the skull, or 
whether, after Aubert's death, the hole in the skull gave rise to the 
legend. 

The years were unkind to the abbey. In 1817 the old Romanesque 
hostelry for pilgrims, at that time a prison for women, collapsed. You 
may well have wondered in the proper place why I gave no account 
of the interior of the abbatial church. The answer is to be found in 
the events of 1837. The church had been made into a workshop for 
the prisoners; a rough wooden flooring had been put across it at 
half its height, on which bales of straw were piled. They took fire, 
and the whole church flamed like a gigantic torch, lighting the sky 
so that the glow could be seen at sea forty miles away, beyond the 
horizon. So fierce the heat was in the nave of the church that the 
granite became red hot and the dust in the pores and on the surface 
of the stone was turned to brick. To this day the fabric shows a 
reddish tinge. 

There followed a period of use of the abbey as a political prison, 
almost the ultimate degradation, surely, of a great religious building. 
But as the darkest hour precedes the dawn, so did these disgraceful 
years of the middle of last century preface a new and more 
worthy day. As a monarch, Napoleon III had many faults, the 
gravest as regards his reputation being his failure in war, which have 
ever since resulted in his very substantial achievements being over- 
looked. To him we owe the grace of modern Paris; to him we owe 
the fact that there is a Mont-St.-Michel for us to visit. In 1863, by 
Imperial Decree, it ceased to be a prison. 

With this first step taken, the resurrection of the Mount began. 
In 1874 it came under the full protection of the state as an- Historical 
Monument. A great scheme was begun, to restore it to most of its 
former glory. 

There are those to whom the very idea of restoration is anathema, 
who would sooner see any old building in ruins rather than re- 
constituted with modern materials by modern craftsmen. With 
practised eye, they claim, they can trace the use of all the buildings 
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and with their imagination re-create the scene of centuries long past. 
Good luck to them, if they can, but how many are they who are 
thus gifted? Is it not a case of "well, me and a few others," to quote 
a classic music-hall act? No, this attitude is just prejudice and 
vanity. It is deplorable when an architect rebuilds in completely 
different style, or imposes his own version of what he thinks fitting, 
but it is admirable when, as at the Mount, it is done with a deep 
feeling for the past and a desire to glorify the original designers 
and not the living ones. But for the magnificent work of a team of 
self-denying French architects the Mount to-day would have been 
another CMteau-Gaillard, a romantically situated mass of ancient 
masonry, picturesque indeed, but giving to the ordinary man and 
woman no vivid picture of its glorious past. The names of these men 
deserve to be remembered with gratitude: Corroyer, Petitgrand, 
Gout, Paquet and Herpe. 

Right at the end of the tale to date, geography creeps in again. 
Fantastically enough, the Mount is now threatened with becoming 
landlocked once more. The new causeway appears to be to blame at 
least in part, and the work on the little river, which interfere with the 
sweep of the tides. If present conditions are true pointers, the day 
is not far off when the tides will no longer lap the Mount. 

There remains but one more thing to be done. I am no son of the 
Church; indeed I am often horrified by its sudden flaunting of an 
archaic dogmatism, but I believe with all my heart it would be 
right and proper for the French Government to hand back the Mount 
to those who created it. 

Whether we like it or not, we are the children of the past. Every 
thought we have, every expression we use, has come to us directly 
or indirectly as an inheritance from the culture of the middle ages. 
And the culture of the middle ages was the culture of the Church, 
without which all learning, all true civilisation indeed, would have 
perished in the west. What could be more fitting than that the great 
tradition of Catholic culture should be carried on again within these 
walls? We should all be the gainers if the Mount should cease to be an 
empty shell, and house once more its rightful tenants, the guardians 
of this ancient tradition in which our very way of thought is rooted. 

As it is, at the moment the Mount, glorious as a spectacle, sum- 
marises in its history the sad story of western civilisation. 

Faith built it; the Sword defended it; the State took it. 
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T71 7E have come a long way in time and space from where the 
W wind rippled the ripening corn of the flat fields of La Beauce 
to where the sun reflecting on the shallow waters of the Bay of 
Cancale makes an heraldic pattern, argent on azure; from the 
legendary Druids of the Mount to the hard-working men, who, 
even as I write, are rebuilding Caen with splendid speed. 

The journey now is over, yet still incomplete. There are many 
deserving places which have not even found a mention; just how 
many only those who know Normandy well will realise. Of ancient 
and interesting buildings, of historical anecdote and quaint legend, 
far more are missing than are present. This perhaps is as it should 
be; it is chillingly definite to have completed a journey and left 
nothing unvisited. How much more cheerful is the interrupted 
journey which with glad anticipation we may contemplate renewing 
in some undetermined future. 

Thus I make no apology for what is not there. I am more con- 
cerned with what has been written, for this is a personal record and 
not without its prejudices. If you have read as far as this, you will 
know that I tend to dislike great towns and fashionable seaside 
resorts, ornate architecture and main roads, and have doubtless done 
injustice to all in turn. Though I have given preference always to an 
impression rather than a detail, I have tried not to be inaccurate 
anywhere, but in spite of all my care I quite expect and surely 
deserve to receive a few letters from indignant readers beginning; 
"Dear Sir, As any ignoramus knows. ..." I shall receive them 
thankfully, for it is not given to any one man to know and to re- 
member everything, and criticism is both helpful for the future and 
salutary for the present. 

Normandy in blossom-time, when 

The Mother of Months in meadow and plain 

Fills the trees and the windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 
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Normandy in high summer, when the shrill cries of the children 
playing on the wide sands are thrown back by the cliffs in happy 
echo; Normandy when the black storm-clouds make a mourning 
veil for the Gothic ruins; Normandy in winter when the bare 
trees of the great forests drip forlornly in the beating rain; 
Normandy scourged and battered by war and triumphantly 
hiding the scars; Normandy the living museum of early history 
and endeavour; each one of these is a Normandy to love or to 
admire. 

More than all these, my Normandy is represented by the frontis- 
piece to this volume, by the weary labourer riding his heavy Per- 
cheron horse, homeward bound to his thatched cottage under the 
shadow of a Gothic church after a long day in the fields, looking 
out over the farmland from the metalled highroad with thankfulness 
in his heart for the promise of good crops to come. Long may he 
flourish, the peasant of Normandy, with his weather-wrinkled face 
and hands roughened by the good rich earth, for perhaps the work 
he does is of all work the best worth doing, and right well he does 
it. The length of his day is dictated by the season and the weather, 
not by an envious word-spinner in a city office. His knowledge of 
his craft is vast and cannot be writ in books. His wisdom is that of 
a philosopher who knows that in human life, as in all nature, the 
future is never as bright as hope would make it shine, never as dark 
as fear would paint it. 

In a naughty world, he is an honest man. In a world not re- 
markable for its collective sanity, he is the one man who gives hope 
for the future. Amidst wars and plague and flood he has endured. 
He is the very symbol of the continuity of human life. 

When the horizon is blackly menacing and no prophet can 
foretell whether the uncertain wind now filling the trees with ap- 
prehensive rustling will blow up such a storm as mankind has 
never seen before, or scatter it into distant showers, look out over 
green Normandy and take comfort Men have surmised these 
many, many times in the rough course of its history that the end 
of everything was nigh, and many, many times the sunrise they 
thought would herald the dawn of doom has been the prelude to a 
tranquil summer day. 

The tall spires of Normandy, the fruitful fields, are now as they 
have been through all the centuries whilst empires rose and kingdoms 
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fell. Let us learn from the story of the past that there is every hope 
our children and our children's children and untold generations yet 
to come will find in them the same calm beauty in which we and 
our fathers before us have delighted. 
What has endured, shall endure. 
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Louis XV 1715-1774 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 

chiefly concerned with the history of Normandy, 
with relationship to preceding monarch 
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